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WITH THE HUMBOLDT TRAPPERS. 


wf BY CHARLES 


HE Humboldt 
country is a 
heavily tim- 
bered region 
something 
more than two 
hundred miles 
north of San 
Francisco Bay. 
It is entirely 
off the line of 
any railroad and 
is only reached by 
coast - line steamers 
or by stage from Ukiah, 
Redding or Southern Ore- 
gon. It has magnificent for- 
ests, open glades and prairies, extensive 







marsh islands, great rivers and high 
mountains. Game of every kind known 


in Northern California is especially abun- 
dant, and there is no district of the 
Pacific Coast that offers greater induce- 
ments to the sportsman. The Adiron- 
dacks, much as they were a half cen- 
tury ago, but on a very much larger 
scale, can be found here in the “ Hum- 
boldt back country.” Here, too, is the 
district where the last of the famous 
trappers and hunters of the West have 
made their homes and are waiting for the 
end. They have tramped westward all 
the way from the Pecos and the Missouri ; 
they fought with long-forgotten tribes of 
Indians on the plains and in the Rockies ; 
they trapped beaver in the valley of the 
Sacramento before it held an American 
settlement; they were the pathmakers 
whose footsteps were followed by Bid- 
well, Reading and Fremont. They were 


HOWARD SHINN, 


boys with the famous trapping expedi- 
tions of the early years of the century, 
and their heroes are such men as Lewis 
and Clarke, Saint Vrain, Kit Carson, “ old 
man” Bridger and the Ashleys. They 
belong to an older and greater group of 
frontiersmen than the Buffalo Bills. 

Here are some brief chapters of early 
exploration. About 1820 California was 
first reached by wandering trappers. In 
1823 the Ashleys, with their comrades, 
hunted on the Merced, Stanislaus and 
Tuolumne. In 1825 Jedediah Smith, with 
forty trappers, explored the whole San 
Joaquin and Sacramento region. In 1830 
the Ewing Young party trapped in the 
same districts and over much of the 
Northern California coast. In 1832 Mi- 
chael Laframboise, with a number of 
Hudson Bay trappers, spent a year in 
Northern California; that company for 
ten years or more kept about fifty trap- 
pers at work within the present limits of 
the State. Many of the early trappers, 
entering California from the south, set- 
tled down in the Spanish settlements, 
married well and became large land own- 
ers. The Northern trappers gave their 
names to rivers and mountains and grad- 
ually sought shelter in the wildest parts 
of the Coast Range. They rarely or 
never “‘ went to the mines,” settled in the 
rich valleys or helped to found cities. 
Some of them married Indian wives; 
others found helpmates among the early 
Missourian immigrants to California. 
Those of them that still remain live in 
rugged old age on small “mountain 
ranches,” miles removed from the towns, 
in what is still the heart of the wilder- 
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THE CABIN OF THE TRAPPER, 


ness, and must so remain for many years 
to come. 

Only a few years ago Stephen Hall 
Meek was still living on Scott Creek, north 
of Humboldt, in the Siskiyou country, 
but within the same timbered and wild 
district. Meek was with a party of trap- 
pers that first visited California in 1833 
and wintered on Tulare Lake. I think 
that Meek is still alive, one of the oldest 
of the whole group of trappers. He was 
born in 1807 in Washington County, Vir- 
ginia, and was, I believe, a cousin of 
President Polk. He was with Captain 
Bonneville and joined the Walker expe- 
dition that discovered the Truckee, Car- 
son and Walker rivers. His whole ca- 
reer is full of the free picturesque ele- 
ments ; he and his rifle belong together in 
the front with wild nature. Like Bridger, 
he only once or twice visited a city, and 
highly disapproved of civilization and 
“them deep city cafions” in which he in- 
variably managed to get lost. 

The horseback trail west from Junction 
City on the Trinity River leads presently 
into the wild country that the old trap- 
pers love. I say the horseback trail, for 


there is no wagon road for thirty miles or 
more, and when you again reach settle- 
ments the roads are barely passable until 
you come to the rich valleys and farm 
lands or to the logging camps, which 
need good highways for hauling their 
supplies. But in the region of horseback 
trails you will occasionally come across 
an old man with his pack mule and rifle, 
slowly climbing some steep pine-covered 
ridge. You can see at a glance that he is 
no prospector nor cattleman nor even a 
sheep herder moving to another district. 
All these have pots and pans, weighty 
luggage and various impedimenta. The 
old trapper has only blankets, match box, 
pipe and rifle. He will live in the woods 
for months, and go back to his cabin 
with a mule load of dried venison. He 
never needlessly destroys game; the in- 
stincts of a true sportsman are his, and if 
he saw a city dude aiming at a doe with 
fawns he would probably break the dude’s 
gun across a pine stump and order him to 
“git back to San Francisco.” . Though 
he is all hunter now, he issomething more 
besides; the long years of his trapper 
training have given him a close and ac- 
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curate knowledge of the ways of many 
birds and beasts that ordinary hunters 
think beneath their notice. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, the best possible guide 
over the vast Mendocino, Humboldt, 
Trinity and Siskiyou mountain land is an 
old trapper. His beaver traps that were 
set in the Snake and Shoshone in the 
midst of savage foes in days of old now 
lie rusting, forgotten in the gulch by his 
cabin, but that perfect training of every 
sense that came from those years of out- 
door life still remains the marvel of young 
men. 

I hardly know how to describe the full- 
ness and variety of nature - knowledge 
that one finds in the best men of this old 
trapper type. Let a simple illustration 
suffice. A friend of mine once collected 
butterflies and moths for several years. 
He became quite an authority on the sub- 
ject and his carefully-labeled specimens 
were very attractive. He removed to a 
town in the mountains, and making the 
acquaintance of an old trapper asked him 
to the house to “ look at the butterflies.” 
He pulled out drawer after drawer with- 
out eliciting a word of comment from 
his guest. Suddenly the latter pointed 
to a small and obscure butterfly, saying, 
“That is a scurce kind.” 

“Tt’s extinct,” said my 
friend. 

“ What’s that ?”’ 

“All dead; no more of 
them anywhere.” 

“Not much they aint. 
But, as I told yer, they is 
scurce. I only noticed that 
sort once, ina cafion about 
half a mile across. As you 
went up the gulch first was 
that kind,” pointing to an- 
other species ; “then this 
sort that you say is petered 
out, then that other sort. 
I noticed them all in one 
little ‘ flat,’ but I was trailin’ 
a grizzly and so I didn’t 
stop long.” 

My friend got a county 
map, and the old trapper 
leaned over it. 

“Up Mad River, so far 
—Wild Cat Creek comes 
in about thar ; not on this 
map. Follow up Wild Cat 
about three miles; thar’s 
an oak bottom, the first 
of any size. ‘Two gulches 



















THE LAST OF 


comes down on the left hand; take the 
second, and somewhere about the middle 
of it, if you hit the butterfly season, ye’ll 
find them yellow speckled ones that you 
said was all ‘extinct.’”’ 

The next year my friend made a trip 
to the back country, and found the lost 
species in the identical pocket of the hills 
that the old trapper had described. It 
has never been found anywhere else. 

The botanists owe some of their most 
important “ discoveries ” of new plants in 
the Humboldt region to these forest 
trackers, who could tell them where to 
look for rare forms. I once knewa coun- 
try school teacher who spent his vaca- 
tions botanizing in the mountains and 
hunting up every old trapper. He told 
me that it was a common experiment of 
his to place his specimen book of dried 
plants before one of them, and have him 
say something like this: “ Well, young 
man, there’s a plant on a ridge about so 
far north that you ought ter gather.” 

“ What is it like?” 

“Sort of mountain lilac, only different 
from any you've got. Scarce up here; 
may be lots of it somewhere else.” Then 
a terse, vivid description followed, from 
which the species could often be deter- 
mined. 

The cabin of the trapper 
may be of logs or of stakes 
riven out of oak or pine. In 
a few cases it is built of slabs 
of limestone broken from 
ledges, but usually the only 
use made of these natural 
walls, where 
the stone lies 
already quar- 
ried, is to fur- 
nish the ma- 
terials for the 
huge outside 
chimneys that 
often fill one 
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gable of the cabin. Where 3 


stone is scarce these chimneys 

are made of sticks laid in clay, and a 
huge box of puddled clay forms the 
fireplace. Unlike the “shanties” that 
one finds in the “‘second-growth” for- 
ests of the Atlantic slope, these pio- 
neer cabins of the far West are large, 
comfortable and picturesque. They 
stand in sunny glades of the unruined 
forests of redwoods and oaks; the moun- 
tains rise high above them, and wide, 
clear rivers flow past. I have slept many 
a night in such hospitable shelters, and 
made my breakfast on trout fresh from 
the brook and quail from the chapparal. 
The old trappers live on the fat of the 
wilderness. 

There has been no more remarkable 
trapper in the Humboldt region than 
Seth Kinman, the “maker of Presiden- 
tial chairs.”” Kinman was born in Union 


County, Pennsylvania, in 1815, and when. 


a lad left his home to seek adventures in 
the Western country. He trapped and 
hunted with many exploring parties, until 
in the spring of 1850 he joined Major 
Reading’s noted company that prospected 
the Trinity basin, and “took mule loads 
of gold” out of Reading Bar, where 
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Douglas City 
now stands. In 
1852 Kinman 
helped to ex- 
plore the Hum- 
boldt region, 
and in 1853 be- 
came the hunter 
fort For Hum- 
boldt, at Bucksport, near Eureka. The 
fort was one of the most popular posts 
on the coast, and many distinguished 
officers were stationed there at one time 
or another. Lieutenant, afterward Gen- 
eral, Crook, the Indian fighter, shot his 
first bear under Kinman’s guidance. 
Lieutenant U.S. Grant was one of the 
most popular of the young West Point- 
ers at the fort, and the pioneers tell 
many stories of his hunting 
trips. 

Seth Kinman became a-well- 
known character when James 
Buchanan was elected Presi- 
dent. He was 
much stirred in 
soul over the 
electionofa 
Pennsylvanian, 
and so he made 
an armchair of 
splendid Hum- 
boldt County 
elk horns, fast- 
ened together 
with clamps of 
Pennsylvania 
iron. This he 
took to Wash- 
ington and gave to the newly - elected 
President on May 23, 1857. Much to his 
own surprise, the chair and himself were 
the subjects of extended newspaper com- 
ment ; the leading New York dailies de- 
voted several columns to interviews with 
the old trapper. At that time Kinman 
was in the prime of life, over six feet high 
and extremely massive. His dress was 
buckskin throughout, and he carried a 
heavy bowie knife and rifle. When he 
reached San Francisco on his way to New 
York, he explained his errand in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ Anybody car make a cheer, but I 
take a little credit for the elk horns. My 
range is from Bear River Valley to Ore- 
gon, an’ this winter I killed and stored 
more meat than usual, so I thought I 
would take it easy, an’ I sot about makin’ 
this cheer for ‘Old Buck.’ After I got 
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it done, the boys in our parts thought it 
would do to travel on, so I thought I 
would go on with it myself, and started 
with my‘rifle and powder horn. Nobody 
has ever sot in this cheer and never shall 
till after the President does.” 

In due time the trapper and the chair 
reached Washington. General Denver in- 
troduced Kinman, and “in the midst of 
loud applause,” to quote from the news- 
paper reports of the time, “the President 
sat down in the elk-horn armchair.” Kin- 
man enjoyed his trip so much that he 
made a similar chair and gave it to Lin- 
coln. Hesent Andrew Johnson a grizzly- 
bear chair, one of the strangest combina- 
tions imaginable, and in 1876 President 
Hayes was the recipient of another elk- 


at Rich Bar, on the upper Trinity, with- 
out sufficient provisions and poorly clad ; 
they determined to reach the coast in- 
stead of returning to the Sacramento 
Valley, as the rest of the miners were 
doing. They started November 5 with 
only ten days’ provisions, and the weather 
was so bad that they had a horrible time 
of it. After reaching Humboldt Bay, on 
December 20, they tried to go down the 
coast to reach some settlement. They 
divided into two parties, and it is hard to 
say which suffered most. Captain Gregg 
died of starvation, another man was bad- 
ly torn by a grizzly, and all were mere 
wrecks of their former selves by the time 
they reached the towns. They were in 
a game country, but they were poor in 
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horn chair. Up in Humboldt he is known 
as the Presidential chair maker, and it is 
the fond belief of his old cronies in the 
backwoods that the results of Seth’s la- 
bors are veritable chairs of state and the 
proudest possessions of the White House. 

One of the most disastrous of the early 
expeditions into the Humboldt region 
was that of the Gregg company of placer 
miners from Trinity County in the winter 
of 1849. These miners found themselves 


THERE STOOD VAN DUZEN, RELOADING 
HIS RIFLE (FoR THE FOURTH TIME). 


woodcraft, and it was the 
rainy season, when it was 
next to impossible to keep 
their ammunition dry. 

One of the party, how- 
ever, a miner named Van Duzen, made a 
bear record early in December that is hard 
to beat, even in the days of repeater rifles. 
L. K. Wood, the historian of the party, 
writes: “I heard the report of a rifle, then 
two more in quick succession, I hastened 
to his assistance and shall not soon forget 
what I saw. There stood Van Duzen, re- 
loading his rifle (for the fourth time); 
near by lay three grizzly bears, two dead 
and one with his back broken. ‘Two 
smaller ones stood near, looking first 
upon their fallen comrades and then upon 
us.” Wood was ready and shot one of 
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them, and a third member of the party, 
named Wilson, killed the last of the 
grizzlies. This shooting was done with 
old-fashioned Kentucky rifles at very close 
range—not more than fifteen paces. Van 
Duzen’s remark, as reported, was: “ Well, 
boys, I’m glad you come up; but I was 
good for one more.” 

Presuming too much upon their good 
fortune and hungry enough to “ eat fried 
boot leather,” Wood and three others, a 
month later, attacked eight grizzlies in a 
forest glade ; they shot one bear, but the 
others treed them instantly. One poor 
fellow was forced to take an exceed- 
ingly small sapling, it being Hobson’s 
choice, and as it bent over with his 
weight two of the bears clawed him 
down and mauled him to their satisfac- 
tion for an hour or more. He was a bad- 
ly used-up hunter, but his companions 
carried him to the settlements and event- 
ually he recovered. 

This article would be incomplete with- 
out a few words about the mountaineer 
in his “ hours of ease.’’ Scattered through 
the great northern wilderness of Califor- 
nia are “post-office corners” and small 
towns that nestle in bends of rivers or 
in fertile mountain valleys. The stage 
roads are the connecting links, and the 
stage driver is still the hero of the epic. 
At intervals, where horseback trails that 
lead to lonely cattle ranches meet the 
highways, are wayside inns, overgrown 
cabins, where some pioneer of a thrifty 
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turn of mind will care for one’s horse and 
dispense a rude but lavish hospitality at 
very reasonable rates. How picturesque 
these frontier wayside inns appear may 
be seen*in the illustration from a photo- 
graph taken last year. All sorts of curi- 
osities seem to drift naturally to such a 
place, and the old trappers haunt it in 
their times of recreation. Though they 
are a sober folk when afield, most of them 
know how to “even up” during the rainy 
season. 

But, after all, these weaknesses can easi- 
ly be forgotten. It was a strange, strong 
race of pathmakers whose trail across the 
continent ends under the mighty red- 
woods, These, who rank among the last 
of the trappers, heroes of many a name- 
less fight, soldiers of many a forlorn hope, 
have cities and states as their monuments. 
They led the way before the gold seekers ; 
they crossed the continent the advance 
guard of the man with axe and plow; 
they still walk the forests, rifle in hand, 
heedless of the woodchopper, the land 
speculator, the planter of vineyards and 
orchards. Pretty soon the last one of the 
old trappers wit: be gone, and his rifle, his 
chair, his fallen cabin will be relics of a 
departed age. Then, as all the memories 
of the trappers fade and move farther and 
farther into the past, strange legends will 
cluster about them and a new race of 
giants will dwell at last in some vast world 
mythology whose foundations are being 
laid even now. 
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FIELD TRIAL WINNERS IN 1890. 


BY E. H. MORRIS, 


Part II. 


HE All-Age Stake at the Eastern 
Field Trials always brings some well- 
known winners into competition, and 

the year 1890 was no exception to the rule. 

Mr. W. W. Titus’ orange-and-white set- 
ter bitch Daisy Hope was declared to be 
the winner after a most thorough trial, not 
only of competitors, but of the new “ spot- 
ting’ system of judging, which leaves 
everything largely in the hands and at 
the discretion of the judges and prevents 
the throwing out of good dogs brought in 
competition with superior ones, when in- 
ferior ones may be kept in because they 
did not happen to be drawn against 
worthy competitors. Daisy Hope, by her 
marvelous skill, her range, pace and style, 
by her meritorious work’ on bevies and 
singles, created much enthusiasm. 

Duke of Hessen, the second prize win- 
ner, is a well-known liver - and - white 
pointer dog, owned by the Hempstead 
Kennel; he exhibited excellent judgment 
and was more perfectly broken thgn many. 
There was no display of brilliancy, but a 
fair range, combined with a good nose 


and precision. His style and almost per- 
fect form are his greatest attractions. 
The third prize was divided between 
Daisy Hunter and Shot; each displayed 
more than ordinary merit. 

The Champion Stake, judged by Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., brought out such 
dogs of renown as Gath’s Mark, Rip Rap, 
Chance, Rowdy - Rod, Daisy Hope and 
King’s Mark. Gath’s Mark, the winner, 
was very reliable, and his style, nose and 
range were nearly faultless.) He was 
handled by Mr. J. B. Stoddard, who was 
as much an example for the trainers as his 
dog was for their dogs. In this stake the 
sensational point of the meeting occurred, 
calling forth great enthusiasm from the 
spectators. Rip Rap and Daisy Hope 
were down together and Rip, when bring- 
ing in a bird which he had been ordered 
to retrieve, suddenly caught scent and in 
grand style struck an attitude of rigidity 
and pointed staunchly with the dead bird 
in his mouth. There was not a sportsman 
present who did not wish for a picture of 
that point. ‘The sedge surmounting the 
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bank, and the absence of verdure just 
where he was standing, brought out the 
elegant spirited poise and clear outline of 
the dog and made an appropriate setting. 

The Central Field Trial Club’s annual 
meeting was at Lexington, N. C., in De- 
cember. Col. C. H. Odell, the secretary, 
was prevented by illness from attending, 
but his duties were performed in a most 
praiseworthy manner by Mr. J. M. Tracy, 
who also acted as judge in conjunction 
with Mr. John Davidson and Mr. N. 
Wallace. 

The Pointer Derby brought together 
ten dogs of the most representative and 
approved breeding andtype. The pointer 
has often been compared with the setter, 
but there has rarely been an opportunity 
to make a collective test, such as was 
afforded at these trials. Out of the ten 
starters there were but four deserving a 
second trial. They were Spotted Boy, 
Zig Zag, Tapster and Tray, and yet three 
others were given a second opportunity. 

Finally Spotted Boy, the son of Trin- 
ket’s Bang and Nellie Bow, was declared 
winner of the Pointer Derby. He was 
more reliable than the rest, but he did not 
show any particular qualities of a high 
order. ‘Tapster third was much better in 
some respects, especially in speed, and 
Zig Zag was a better ranger than either. 

The judges selected Tory Lieutenant, 
Whyte B., lan, Sam R., Rupert, Margarite, 
Trap, Jr., and Phoeness fora second trial, 
Ian, Rupert, Tory Lieutenantand Sam R. 
coming out of the second series without 
defeat. Now came the struggle for the 
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honors and money. The winning of this 
event is sure to not only bring consider- 
able money in its wake, but greatly in- 
creases the value of the dog winning the 
stake, so that, though but $400 went for 
the first prize, the demand for stock of 
the winner’s blood and the increased value 
of the progeny make the honor of very 
great value, and to be a Derby winner is 
no mean distinction. Trainers and hand- 
lers also share in the honors, and great is 
their anxiety to secure points, but merit 
alone decides at these trials. Ian, a setter 
from over the water, secured the first 
prize; although he may be considered 
lacking in range from the American view, 
all agreed that he was one of the most 
perfectly trained dogs they had ever seen. 
Rupert, second, belongs to Mr. J. M. 
Avent, a thoroughly representative Ameri- 
can. His capacity and skill were evident 
in the handling of his dog, particularly in 
the third heat. Rupert was not reliable, 
though, and might have had to take third 
place instead of second had Sam R. not 
been sick at the finish of the contest, for 
the latter is quite clever in his work on 
game, besides being rangy and fast. 
After this was concluded a very inter- 
esting contest occurred between the win- 
ning pointer and setter in their respective 
classes for the honor of being the “ab- 
solute winner of the Derby,” resulting in 
the defeat of the setter by the pointer. It 
was a trial of world-wide interest, not 
only because it was between English and 
American dogs, but also because of its 
being a contest between a pointer and 
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a setter. The pointer breeders will un- 
doubtedly become pronounced in their 
opinion of the relative merits of the two 
breeds and point to Spotted Boy’s success. 
‘This contest cannot fail to add increased 
interest as well as an international charac- 
ter to field trials, and it is hoped that 
some enthusiastic American will imitate 
Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale and take some 
American-bred dogs to the Old Country 
for competition there. 

When Mr. Cameron congratulated Mr. 
Richards, the handler of the winning dog, 
and his rival and all the handlers on the 
ground followed suit, there was a decided 
disposition to take to the wagons and get 
home. Still there were other important de- 
cisions to be made before the trials were 
concluded, and with less absorbing interest 
the All-Age Pointer Stake was commenced. 
The dogs were somewhat superior to 
those of the earlier pointer stake, but 
still nothing brilliant was done, and the 
winner of the first prize was Deuce, 
chiefly on account of greater reliability, 
more thoroughly finished training and 
better conditioning and care, which formed 
a solid foundation for the English success. 

Zig Zag, second, did not excel his for- 
mer work, which has been referred to, and 
the dividers of third—Shot and King of 
Kent—did not merit any special notice. 

The All-Age Setter Stake followed, and 
although one or two of the competitors 
were much below the average, still the 
others were certainly not inferior to the 


pointers, and in many instances there was 
very clever workdone. Prince Lucifer is a 
black, white and tan dog, owned by Mr. 
J. I. Case, who has a very clever dog, an 
excellent worker and very rangy, well de- 
serving of first place, which he secured 
after a hard fight against Simonides, 
second, and Fred Gates, third, the lat- 
ter having been lost at the concluding 
heat and not found until night came 
on. Mr. Windholz’s beautiful bitch, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, came in for the Lorillard 
medal, which was a greater honor, in her 
owner’s opinion, than the All-Age Stake. 
Rowdy-Rod received a similar award, and 
in “ A Free for All” Stake, which was the 
finale of these trials, displayed such work- 
ing qualities as to secure the award. 

Considerable interest was centred in 
the Gordon Setter Stake which followed, 
chiefly because of the absence of any of 
this breed at the trials for some years 
past. The importation of Champion 
Beaumont caused the formation of a club 
to look after the interests of this breed, 
once so popular in England, and as a 
result a special stake was arranged. It 
was a mistake to enter an old stud dog 
like Champion Beaumont and his kennel 
mate, Champion Bellmont, the show-bench 
crack, for neither has had sufficient field 
work of late; still the result was highly 
favorable to this strain, for Bendigo, the 
winner, Beaumont, second, and Bellmont 
were related. ,t may bring about the entry 
of young, ambitious fielders next year. 
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HARRY’S CAREER 


AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 
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RS. GIMLY continued calling into 

the cellar, but to her repeated 

“Who be ye?” a feeble moan 

was the only response. She 

went back, and having lit a candle went 

down again. There, on some hay, lay 

five young men, securely bound with 

ropes. ‘They were all sound asleep. At 

one side, guarding them, was Stamp. He 

seemed to regard Mrs. Gimly as a friend 

—the giver of former beef bones—and 

as he came forward wagged his tail in 

friendly recognition. ‘“ Land sakes!” 
cried Mrs. Gimly, “ who be ye?” 

No one answered. 

Mrs. Gimly went upstairs to call Sa- 
manthy, but she was out. The freshmen 
were all at afternoon recitation. She 
saw Policeman McCrea across the way, 
and hailed him. 

“Come over, an’ go in my cellar and 
turn them men loose !”’ she cried, excited- 
ly. “ Them men, five on ’em, tied together 
an’ hid away! Go right down, you, and 
find out who they be. I suspicion they 
be softmores.” 





** What be I fer to go down an’ be shot? 
I’m a N’Haven police for to do strate 
duty. Lave the cellar dure open, an’ 
wance they’re in the strate O’ill tak ’em 
in fer burglary.” 

Mrs. Gimly returned and called, but 
Stamp was faithful to his trust. The 
first sophomore who moved received 
from him a low growl and a fierce snap. 
“Go up and get him a bone!” called out 
another soph, sleepily. ‘I say, where are 
we, fellers?” 

“In Mrs. Gimly’s cellar,” was Caswell's 
dry reply. 

Just then Mrs. Gimly reappeared with 
a bone and lured Stamp up outside and 
so into the house. It was the work of a 
few moments for Caswell to free himself, 
and to then in turn free his four friends. 

“Tf we hadn’t been—well, if we hadn’t 
dallied too much with the wine cup and 
fooled too much over mixed drinks we'd 
been all right ”’ said Caswell, ruefully. 

When the sophs emerged from the 
cellar they presented a most miserable 
appearance. The clothes they wore were 
old and well worn, but now they were in 
rags, and Caswell’s sleeves were literally 
torn out at the armpits. Policeman 
McCrea promptly: arrested them and 
hustled them along York street toward 
Chapel. 

“Where are you taking us, you infernal 
old loafer?” bawled out Caswell, who 
jerked his arm free. 

“O’im a-taking yes in; thet’s where. 
To the station house yes go, and if yes 
go quiet, all right, but ef yes is disorderly 
Oide bat yes all in the heads; aye, an’ 
carry yes in before the justice feet fore- 
most.” 

It was, fortunately, during afternoon 
recitation hour and there were no stu- 
dents present to see the sophs’ discom- 
fiture. They were now thoroughly 
aroused to the situation and had no idea 
of being arrested and “taken in.’’ As 
they passed Library street—a street lead- 
ing down to the colleges—Caswell struck 
the “peeler’”’ a ringing blow square in 
the left optic and shouted “ Break away, 
boys!” Each one of the five started in 
a different direction. Policeman McCrea 
stood up against the fence perfectly 
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dazed. He wanted to run in five differ- 
ent directions, but did not seem to know 
how to accomplish it. ‘Then he began to 
rap on the sidewalk with his “ billy ” for 
assistance. It was a laughable sight, 
and the crowd began to jeer him. Ap- 
parently he couldn’t stand that and so 
set out in chase of a soph up York 
street. He had got as:faras the D. K. E. 
Hall when he stopped, out of breath. By 
this time the sophs were all safely out of 
danger and the great affair of the Omega 
Lambda Chi was over for that time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The autumn is apt to be clear, bracing 
and generally delightful all along the 
pleasant Long Island Sound. There are 
few wet days after the “freshman rains,” 
or “equinoctial storm” as others call it, 
which occur about the second week of 
the college year. October is a genial, 
mellow month, brimful of luscious fruit, 
and the air is just right for all sorts of 
outdoor life. There is a rich, smoky 
tone in the landscape across the long, 
wide salt marshes. ‘The nights are cool ; 
the days inviting for long rambles in the 
woods. 

On one of these mellow, sweet October 
afternoons the college races took place at 
Lake Saltonstall. This is a dainty sheet 
of water a few miles to the eastward of 
New Haven. It is not two miles long, 
but it is set like a jewel in the wooded 
hills. Hither about noon on race day all 
the population of New Haven betook it- 


self. It was and is the Derby Day of New 
Haven. The dusty road was full of car- 


riages and glittered with the bright gowns 
and sunshades of pretty girls. 

In the fall and the spring this laughing, 
shouting, cheering migration to Salton- 
stall takes place ; the thousand students 
and their friends, their girls, and mothers, 
aunts and sisters. On these days Yale 
is only aquatic. Everyone is more or 
less “knowing” about “strokes” and 
sliding seats, which at the time we speak 
of were something new in. America. 

The battle betwixt the sophomores 
and the freshmen was‘ now to be trans- 
ferred from land to water, and the sopho- 
mores were, as usual, sure of carrying the 
big class race at Lake Saltonstall. They 
were rowing in good form in their barge 
over the waters of Quineppiac and the 
harbor, while every mother’s son of the 
freshmen, under Captain Clark, who was 
trying to coach them, rolled out of the 


IOr 


boat. Of course they could not aspire to 
shell form, so they were to row in an 
old black barge called the Black Maria. 
It was a famous barge, however, and 
though old and very heavy, was built on 
capital lines, and when once got going 
(but there was the rub) was a hard boat 
to beat. It had belonged to the Yale 
navy from time immemorial. 

Jack Rives went on the crew as No. 2. 
He had never been on any crew before, 
but he was used to the water. He knew 
how to row, he thought. He could 
“vank” an oar. He had rowed his sister 
about on the Hudson River. He had 
rowed, too, on the pretty little Adiron- 
dack lake where his father had a “camp” 
every summer. He had fished and lived 
days on the water and could swim like a 
duck. Consequently he thought he knew 
everything there was to know about row- 
ing. The freshman crew was a queer lot. 
Thornton, a tall, handsome, strong lad, 
with down on his chin and modest blue 
eyes, pulled stroke. An old fellow over 
thirty years, solid and stiff as an ox, 
pulled No. 5. He wore a long red beard 
and his name was Grannis, from Keokuk, 
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Ia. He had been a school teacher in the 
far West. The sophs jeered at him as 


they rowed past in the harbor one day and 
called him “ ‘The Lone Fisherman.” Gran- 
nis dug his oar in the water and grit his 
teeth. No. 4 was Bullock—a disappoint- 
ment in the race. Bullock looked like a 
beautiful oarsman ; he was well set up, 
broad backed, very muscular arms and 
legs; but he had no grit—he was a cow- 
ard. He gave up at the slightest pumping. 

Their bow oar was a tall, slim fellow, 
who had distinguished himself the sum- 
mer before as one of the most graceful 
dancers at Newport. He could dance— 
and they found he could pull too. He 
was light and slender—a city-bred boy of 
rich New York parentage. He had shot 
up very tall at an early age; and he 
was chosen as being of the right size. 
De Koven was that rare combination— 
a great stickler for etiquette and good 
form, and yet at the same time plucky 
and full of the sublimest cheek. Such 
was the great freshman crew of Umpty- 
four! Long may its glory wave! 

The “Gimly gang’ on York street 
hired three barouches and went out carry- 
ing long streaming banners with “ Umpty- 
four, with a roar. Oh, we can down the 
sophomore !” on them. 

They started off from York street with 
great flourish of horns. 

The “sophomore crowd ” started off on 
a stage coach and four from the fence 
corner just as the freshman hacks hove 
in sight. Harry was driving the leading 
carriage. He whipped up, and coach and 
carriage tore rapidly down the wooden 
pavement of the incline of Chapel street 
almost side by side, to the imminent peril 
of pedestrians and babes in arms. 

!” shouted Caswell, 


~ 


“Run ’em down! 
angrily, from the top of the sophomore 
coach. “ Blank their impudence! run ’em 
down!” 

But, unfortunately for the coach, a 
heavy furniture van came across Chapel 
at Church street, and it was compelled to 
pause in its mad career. Harry drove 
ahead, amid the shouts and cries of a 
large body of his classmates who were 
walking toward the depot to take the 
Shore Line train for the lake. 

On the road out, for some distance past 
East Haven, on the hard, shelly roadbed, 
after they had crossed the drawbridge, 


they could hear the coaching party 
bounding along behind, tooting their 
horns and singing their Beta Xi and 
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Theta Psi society songs. They kept the 
coach, which had come up, behind them 
by spreading out across the entire road 
side by side. Caswell and Holland were in 
a frightful rage over it. But the freshmen 
said nothing and sawed wood. To look 
at them one might have supposed they 
were on their way to church, or rather to 
a funeral, they walked along so slowly, 
and looked so solemn. 

They kept everybody behind, too. Sen- 
iors, driving out their “ best girls ;” par- 
ties of New Haven fashionables with 
coachmen and footmen in livery. Sev- 
eral professors were in the line, chafing at 
the unreasonable delay ahead. Professor 
Maynara drove his prim family out. in 
a one-horse carryall, and wanted to be 
prompt at the lake in time to get a good 
place from which to see the races. But 
the freshmen were stubborn and were 
bound not to let the soph coach get 
ahead if they could help it. Ridiculous 
enough this sounds to you, O business- 
bred reader! but student life is just thus 
ridiculous, and its fine, free, uproarious- 
ness and deviltry make it half what it is. 


“Drive on there, you confounded 
greenhorns ! Youstupid freshmen! You 
impudent rascals!’ How the sophs 


raved at them! It was awful; but the 
freshmen, being in the wrong, kept silent 
and answered not. They just sang calm- 
ly, sneeringly and triumphantly, 
Oh we meet to-night to celebrate 
Omega Lambda Chi ! 

Presently they came to a bend in the 
smooth shell road, and beyond it there was 
a long hill. It was Caswell’s opportunity. 
He seized the reins from the driver and 
pried his way between Harry’s and the 
middle carriage, taking the short cut of 
the angle. Harry had the better team 
and he whipped up and got his horses 
running down the hill ahead of the coach. 
But Caswell had fire in his eye. He 
wanted to teach the freshmen a lesson. 
He tried his best to run them down. He 
didn’t care if he tipped the coach over, 
not he. 

At the foot of the hill, hearing the noise 
and seeing amid the dust the carriage and 
coach come dashing down the road in a 
deadly chase, an elderly lady ordered her 
coachman to drive to one side of the road, 
draw up and let them pass. By the elder- 
ly lady’s side, in the swell landau, was a 
very pretty girl, with blue ribbons on her 
hat ; on the box, beside the coachman, 
a tall, gawky youth, who might have been 
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a theologue, he looked so pale and thin 
and green. 

Harry drove his team straight along the 
road, but the coach, having the greater 
momentum, and the horses being better 
and fresher, dashed between the landau 
drawn up at the side and the freshmen. 
Smash! bang! the landau was upset and 
the forward right wheel of the freshman 
hack came off and let them all down in 
a heap. The sophs laughed and jeered, 
and rode on. Harry threw the reins on 
the backs of his horses and ran to the 
landau. His first thought was, “ By Jove, 
I believe that girl is killed!” 

Fortunately no one was hurt. The 
freshmen helped the ladies out and set 
the poor, frightened young theologue on 
his feet. Fortunately the horses were 
staid old family coachers and had no idea 
of running. 

“T demand instantly the arrest of that 
miscreant !” cried the elderly lady, point- 
ing with her parasol at the wicked Cas- 
well, who was rapidly disappearing down 
the road with his jeering friends. Harry 
bowed; he hardly knew what to say— 
what story to make up. 

“Who was it, young man? Tell me 
his name!” shrieked the indignant old 
lady, excitedly. She was dressed in rich 
black silk, a high bonnet, and wore a 
brooch of large and splendid diamonds. 
Harry glanced timidly at the young lady, 
who was engaged in brushing the dust 
off the elder lady with her handkerchief. 
Had he not seen her somewhere? He felt 
sure he had’; she had a face which was 
not easily forgotten. 

“His name was Dennis! He was a 
‘towny’ from Bridgeport,” he said. He 
wasn’t going to let Caswell in for a 
faculty “scare.” A crowd gathered. 
Some gentlemen—one of them had been 
pointed out to him as a distinguished 
New Haven lawyer—got out of their car- 
riage and came forward. ‘My dear Miss 
Mulford, I trust no accident ?” 

“ Judge, it’s a perfect outrage!” 

“Ah?” He smiled pleasantly, rubbing 
his hands. 

“T suppose you will call it merely a 
‘student prank.’ We have been upset, 
that’s all. My niece, Judge Boompointer 
—Miss Hastings. A nice reception these 
Yale students have given to a Farmington 
girl. Eh, judge?” 

“A Farmington girl! By Jove!” said 
Harry to himself. “She’s the one I saw 
on the train—the very same!” 
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“I’m awful sorry about it. I’m afraid 
the coach horses were frightened,” Harry 
said in a low voice to Miss Hastings. 

“Oh! it’s nothing at all. You were 
very kind to stop and help us.” 

What a sweet, frank, lovely, yet half- 
sarcastic face she had! It was the same 


girl. It was the one in the train! 
“But you will go on and see the 
races?” 


“Oh, certainly! Why not?” 

“And you'll—you will like to see us 
win?” It was a bold venture. 

“Who are you?” She gave him an 
anxious glance. 

“Why, Umpty-four.” 

“Oh! ‘Umpty-four.” Certainly, com- 
panions in misery—victims of that horrid 
Mr. Dennis of Bridgeport!” 

She looked at him knowingly and smiled. 

“You know who it was?” he asked, 
laughingly. 

“Oh, everyone but aunt knows Mr. Cas- 
well!” she laughed. “But I can keepa 
secret, too—I’m not going to ‘ peach.’ ” 

“You know him ?” 

“T’ve danced a german with him. 
Don’t you think he’s very handsome ?” 

“Oh, very!” he said. “But he’s no 
driver.” 

“ No—he’s no driver!” she laughed. 
“He has a ‘cousin’ at Farmington and 
goes up to see her quite often.” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say: 
“T wish I had a cousin there,” but the 
landau drove off and she gave him a bow 
and charming, quizzical smile. ‘ Good- 
bye, Umpty-four!” she laughed. 

How he hated Caswell! How beauti- 
ful she was! He gnashed histeeth! Poor 
Umpty-four, indeed !_ 

He resolved to search out Miss Hast- 
ings among the carriages and junketing 
parties at the lake. Then the thought 
struck him: “Oh Lord! I’m only a fresh- 
man! She won’t look at me this year,” 
and he heaved a deep sigh. 

The long train of well-loaded cars had 
already arrived at Lake Saltonstall when 
the “ Gimly gang ” got there. 

The whole scene was most beautiful ; 
the colors of the flags and dresses along 
the shore ; the spectacle of the boats and 
the cheering parties on the point. Across 
the lake, under a grove of venerable 
pines, a junketing party were already set- 
ting out beneath the trees an extensive 
“spread.” There were a number of the 
New Haven “snab,” * and Harry fancied 








* A college term for fashionable ladies and pretty girls, 
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““wWHO WAS IT?” 


he detected there amid a group the beau- 
tiful Miss Hastings. He felt an addi- 
tional pang to see her surrounded by a 
number of good-looking juniors with real 
blond mustaches, one of whom he recog- 
nized to be Tom Bixby, who had treated 
him so cavalierly at the Delta Kap initia- 
tion. But now Jack and the crew de- 
manded all his time and attention. 

The freshman -soph- junior six-oared 
race was third on the programme, and 
when he went into the boat house the 
crew were gathered about Capt. Bob 
Clark, of the ’varsity crew, who was strip- 
ped for the single sculls. Bob was per- 
fectly free from bias and unfairness in 
boating matters. Hecounseled the fresh- 
men with just as much squareness and 
honesty as if it were his own crew. 

“We're going to give you'two minutes’ 
handicap,” he said, “ and you may win if 
you keep cool and pull in the boat, and 
keep your eyes on the man’s back in front 
of you. Don’t listen to the shouts on the 
point. There are 150 sophs there and 
they’ll try and make you catch crabs as 
you go by. You'd better put wax in your 
ears, as Ulysses did going past the sirens. 
You’ve got some good men on your crew. 
I've got my eyeon you.” 


Here Bullock smiled, self satisfiedly. 

“You've got an old boat, but she’s fast 
if you ever get her going. Stick to your 
stroke. Go easy. Don’t get rattled and 
dig your oars in too deep. Don’t lose 
form, and, whatever else you do, don’t give 
up till you cross the line!” 

No one rowed in the “ buff ””—the 
weather was a little too cool for this—and 
the white gauze shirts of the freshmen 
crew had huge “ Umpty-fours” on their 
breasts in blue. Jack Rives was hard 
and wiry as hard training could make 
him. He looked rather unusually pale, 
however, and it made Harry nervous to 
look at him. The soph crew were out on 
the float watching the start of the pair- 
oared race. Presently everyone ran out 
but Jack. 

“What's the matter, 
Harry. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Ves, there is. 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

“ You're not feeling up to snuff.” 

“Well, look at my hand.” 

A painful felon had started in at the 
root of his thumb on his left hand. 

“By Jove ! you’ve kept it a secret.” 

Jack nodded. 


Jack?” asked 


What is it ?”’ 
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“ But you can't row.” 

“Can't 1?” 

“The pain will kill you.” 

“Well, let it!” And he laughed dis- 
mally. 

“IT thought you were not sleeping last 
night and it was this thing that kept you 
awake ?” 

es. 

“Then it is simple cruelty to let you 
row.” Harry started to go out of the 
door to confer with Captain Grannis. 

“ Stop, Harry, I’m going to row. I don’t 
care if it kills me. But the fact is it 
doesn’t hurt very much, and in the excite- 
ment of the race I shan’t think anything 
about it. Please don’t say anything. 
Coxswain Gifford says we’re going to 
win on our handicap, and if we do—oh, 
glory!” 

“Jack, I’m afraid you will have a 
frightful time of it.” 

“ Jack Harry hesitated. “I’m 
awful sorry for you, but ss 

“Well?” 

“Tt isn’t right—it isn’t fair to the crew 
—to the class,” 

Rives’ eyes flashed indignantly. 

“By Jove!” he cried, walking up to 
Harry, “do you think I’m not going to 
pull my heart out ?” 

Their eyes met. Jack’s were blazing 
with wrath. 

“That’s just it, old man; you will be 
crazy with pain and you will not pull 
right. You’re sick now with this thing. 
You see my point; it 
isn’t a square deal.”’ 

“ But I will pull the 
harder—the stronger. 
Indeed I will.” 

Harry walked slow- 
ly out of the boat 
house, and Jack whis- 
tled softly, “ And the 
band played Annie 
Laurie.” It was the 
first time that the 
two chums had ever 
really had a disa- 
greement. Both said 
less than they felt. A 
little would have im- 
pelled Harry to utter 
words he would never 
have forgiven himself 
for afterwards. — 

The first race for 
pair oars was a one- 
sided affair, easily won 








by two seniors, who, after four years of 
rowing, were past masters of their craft. 
Then followed a close shell race between 
the “sheffs”’ and the Law School. Then 
Bob Clark won his single-scull race hands 
down, beating the great McKinley of the 
junior class with ease. ‘Then came the 
great race of the day. Harry stood by 
his “chum,” said nothing and rubbed his 
back with whiskey, very silent and de- 
pressed. Jack’s face was pale and deter- 
mined. He chattered a good deal and 
cracked jokes, every now and then a 
twinge of pain shooting over his face. 
The sophs got into their light cedar barge 
and pulled prettily under Dobson’s stroke 
and Farley at bow, with Jones, a senior, 
as coxswain. It was a splendid crew, 
very beefy and very confident. The fact 
was they were too confident, and were 
not trained down fine enough for a hot 
two-mile sprinting race. ‘The juniors got 
out next in their light barge; they had 
a light crew with an ex-’varsity oar at 
stroke. They expected to “lay out” the 
freshmen, but practically conceded the 
race to the sophs. 

The three crews lined up in the placid 
waters of the lake for a moment; then 
the referee shouted : 

“Are you ready?” 

Silence. 

“iol 

Of course the sophs jumped ahead in 
the first ten strokes. But what was the 
matter with the freshmen? They tore up 
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the water like a steamboat, but the old 
Black Maria acted as if she was anchored. 
The juniors lapped the sophs up to past 
the point and then fell away. But see! 
The freshman boat has got going at last! 
Now watch her! Gifford’s face is stern 
and set. He knows what he’s about. He 
keeps in deep water and she gains on the 
other boats a little! Thornton is setting 
a beautifully regular clock - like stroke, 
and Bob Clark’s keen, admiring eye is on 
him from a wherry. They near the point. 
Then the great Jim Danforth turns loose 
his pack of deep-baying freshman hounds. 

“Umpty-four, Umpty-four ! Whooper- 
up! Whooperup! Rah-rah-rah! Rah- 
rah-rah!” ‘There isa fearful din, and the 
dear old tub responds. 

“Gee whizz! -boys, how she goes!” 
cries Jim Danforth, knee deep in the lake. 
“She'll catch ’em yet. You see! Now, 
with a will !. Whooperup, Umpty-four! 
Rah-rah-rah !” etc., ad nauseam. 

And the noise is so great one almost 
forgets the race. Once going and once 
feeling she was in for a good race again, 
and seeming to hear the freshmen cries; 
the old barge responded to the oars like 
a thing of life. She never stopped. Her 
weight shoved her along. She neared the 
juniors ; crept along, oar by oar; passed 
them; met the sophs at the stake ; they 
were just turning, and here De Koven 
“let his jaw wag.” Hiscalm, easy, rattling 
tongue broke them all up. Where he got 
the wind no one ever knew. It was his 
pure, untrammeled “cheek,” which was 
supreme in death (he fell over in a dead 
faint at the end of the race). 

“Why—why, what’s the matter in your 
boat, Dobson?” he asked. “Are you 
well? Here we are almost even with you 
in this old tub. Are you well, Dobson? 
Say, Farley, get out of the boat; you're 
not pulling your weight.” 

As they turned the stake Bullock cried 
out: “Oh, I can’t row any farther—I’m 
done up!” 

Gifford swore. 

* You loafer!” 

“T’m done up—my heart troubles me!” 
cried Bullock, peevishly. 


“ What?” he cried. 
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“Well, keep up the motions at all 
events,” shouted Gifford, “and don’t put 
the crew out.” Being on the port side, 
he was not obliged to do any pulling at 
all going round the stake but hold his 
oar deep in the water. 

“ Throw some water over him, Rives.” 

Gifford had sent the boys along at a 
terrific pace, what with his “ Now, then, 
let her go; you’re gaining fast. You're 
sure of the race,” etc. 

He knew well enough the duties of a 
coxswain are always to encourage, never 
to tell a crew they are falling back. 

On the home stretch they went slower, 
and barely kept ahead of the juniors. 
Gifford kept them at it, however, and the 
shouts on the bank did the rest. They 
crossed the line ahead of the juniors by 
six feet, winning the race from the sophs 
on their handicap allowance by fully forty 
seconds. DeKoven fainted, and Jack sat 
back very gritty and let his hand drop in 
the water. The crew were silent. They 
felt that Bullock was a contemptible cur. 
He came in fresh as a bird. When they 
rowed up to the float Clark was there and 
half the freshman class. 

“ Rives,” said the great captain, “you 
have one thing to learn. Never think 
you've got to pull the entire boat alone.” 

“ By George!” laughed Gifford, highly 
pleased, “ They all — all but —they all 
pulled like heroes.” 

“ Get me some brandy, quick !”’ cried 
Jack, as they landed. “I’m dizzy, but 
don’t mention it.” 

Harry had his flask ready, and Jack 
took a long swig. 

He was himself again. De Koven came 
to in a minute, and was soon all right. In 
ten minutes the freshmen crew were all 
swimming about like corks in the water, 
conscious of all the glory of the after- 
noon. They were the heroes of the day, 
and the ride home after the races, in the 
glowing, mellow October light, was one 
long succession of shouts of triumph. 
As for Stamp—he barked himself hoarse. 
His cry sounded very much like “ Humph- 
ty-four—Humphty-four—Whooper umph 
for Humphty-four !” 


To be continued. 




















A COHUTTA VALLEY SHOOTING MATCH. 


BY WILL 








HERE was a 
sound of mer- 
riment on Far- 


place. It was 
“corn shuck- 
ing” night, 
and the young 
people from all 
sides had met 
to partake of 
mirth and hos- 
pitality. After 
all had taken 
seats in the large sitting room and par- 
lor, the men were invited with a mysteri- 
ous wink and grin from the countenance 
of jovial Bagley. to taste the contents of 
a large brown jug which smiled ona shelf 
beside the water bucket out in the entry. 
Its saturated corn-cob stopper, lying whis- 
key colored in the moonlight by the side 
of the jug, gave a most tempting aroma 
to the crisp, invigorating November air 
and rendered Bagley’s signs and hints all 
the more comprehensible. 

They were mostly young men who, 
with clattering boots, filed out to the shelf 
and turned, with smacking lips wiped on 
their hands, back to the clusters of shy, 
tittering maidens round the blazing log 
fires. ‘They wore new jean trousers neatly 
folded round muscular calves and stowed 
away, without a visible wrinkle, into high, 
colored-topped boots with sharp, brightly- 
polished heels, upon which were strapped 
clanking spurs. Their sack coats, worn 
without vests over low-necked woolen 
shirts, fitted their strong bodies admirably. 

Dick Martin, a tall, well - built young 
man with marked timidity in his voice, 
considerably augmented by the brightness 
of Melissa Bagley’s eyes, drew near that 
young lady and said: 

“Yore pap has certainly got some 0’ 
the best corn licker in this county, Me- 
lissa ; it liter’ly sets a feller on fire.” 

“Be ashamed, Dick Martin!” she an- 
swered, with a cautious glance around 
her as if she feared that someone would 
observe the flush that had risen into her 
pretty face as he approached. “ Be 
ashamed o’ yorese’f fur techin’ licker ; 
last log-rollin’ you “lowed you’d tuk yore 
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last dram. Paw ort to be churched fur 
settin’ temptation ‘fore so many young 
men. Ef I had my way the’ wouldn’t be 
a still, wild cat nur licensed, in the Co- 
hutta Mountains nowhar.” 

“Shucks, Melissa!’’ exclaimed Dick. 
“Don’t git yore dander up "bout nothin’, 
I’m that anxious to git yore pap on my 
side I'd drink slop, mighty high, ef he ’uz 
to ax me. He don't like me, an’ blame 
me ef I know why, nuther. I ain’t been 
here in the last three Sunday nights 
’thout him a-callin’ you to bed most ’fore 
dark. He didn’t raise no objections to 
Bill Miller a-stayin’ tell “leven o’clock 
last Tuesday night. Oh, I ain’t blind to 
hurt! Bili owns his own land and I havn't 
a shovelful; thar’s the difference. He’s 
a-comin’ now, but mind you I’m agwine 
to set by you at shuckin’.” 

The bright fiush which had added such 
beauty to the girl’s face vanished as Bill 
Miller swaggered up and said with a loud 
voice, as he roughly shook her hand: 

“ Meliss’, kin I wait on you 
shuckin’ ?” 

“ Dick’s jest this minute axed me,” she 
stammered, beginning to blush anew. 

“Well, he ain’t axed to set on both 
sides uv you, I reckon. You'd be a un- 
common quar pusson ef the’ wuz jest one 
side to you. What’s to keep me frum 
settin’ on tother side frum Dick?” 

To this the farmer’s daughter made no 
reply, and as the guests were now start- 
ing to the barnyard she was escorted be- 
tween the two rivals to the great cone- 
shaped heap of unhusked corn gleaming 
in the pale moonlight. 

“All keep yore feet an’ form a ring 
round the pile!” called out Bagley, so as 
to be overheard above the sound of their 
voices. “ The’ ain’t no r’al fun ’thout 
everything is conducted fa’r and squar’. 
Now” (as all the merrymakers stood 
hand in hand round the corn heap, Dick 
with one of Melissa's hands in his tight 
clasp and his rival with the other)—“ now, 
all march round an’ somebody start 
‘King William Wuz King James’ Son,’ 
an’ when I tell you to halt set down right 
whar’ you are. I’m a-doin’ this ’kase at 
Wade’s last week some fellers hid red 
yeers o’ corn nigh the’r places an’ wuz 
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etarnally a-kissin’ 0’ the gals, which ain’t 
fa'r nur decent. The rule on this occa- 
sion shall be as common, in regard to the 
fust feller that finds a red yeer o’ corn be- 
in’ ‘lowed to kiss any gal he likes, but 
atter that one time — understand every- 
body —atter that no bussin’ kin take 
place, red yeer ur nored yeer. I advo- 
cate moderation in all things, especially 
whar’ a man an’ woman’s mouth is con- 
sarned.”’ 

While the musical tones of the familiar 
song were rising, and the straw beneath 
the feet of the human chain was rustling, 
Bagley called aloud the word: “ Halt!” 
and all sat down immediately and went to 
work with a will. Song after song was 
sung. ‘The hard, pearly silk-tipped ears 
of corn flew through the air and rained 
into the crib near at hand, and billows of 
husks rolled up behind the eager workers 
and were raked away by negroes who 
were not permitted to take part in the 
sport. 

‘“‘Here’s a red un, by hunky!” yelled 
out a sunburnt, downy-faced youth, stand- 
ing up and holding aloft a small ear of 
blood-red corn. 

“Hold on thar!” shouted Bagley in 
commanding tones. “The rules must be 
enforced to the letter. Jim Lash, ef yore 
yeer measures full six inches ye’re the 
lucky man, but ef it falls short o’ that 
size its a nubbin an’ don’t count.” 

An eager group encircled the young 
man, but soon a loud laugh rose and they 
all fell back into their places, for the ear 
had proved to be only five inches in 
length, 

“ Not yit, Jimmy Lash; not yit,” grunt- 
ed Dick Martin, as he raked an armful of 
unhusked corn into his and Melissa’s laps. 
Then to Melissa in an undertone: “Ef 
wishin’ ’u’d do any good, I’d be the fust 
to run acrost one, fur, by jingo! the’ ain’t 
a livin’ man, Melissa, that could want it 
as bad as I do with you a-settin’ so handy. 
By glory! [aloud] here she is, as red as 
sumac an’ as long as a rollin’ pin. The 
Lord be praised!” He had risen to his 
feet and stood holding up the trophy for 

3agley’s inspection, fairly aglow with tri- 
umph and exercise. 

The rustling in the corn husks ceased. 
All eyes were directed upon the erect 
forms of Dick Martin and Farmer Bagley. 
The clear moonlight revealed an unpleas- 
ant expression on the older man’s face in 
vivid contrast to the cast of the young- 
er’s. Bagley seemed rather slow to form 
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a decision ; all present suspected the 
cause of his hesitation. 

“ Fair’s fair, Bagley!” called out an old 
farmer outside of the circle. ‘ Don’t be- 
little yorese’f by ‘lowin’ anything o’ a 
personal natur’ to come in an’ influence 
you ag’in right. Dick Martin’s the fust 
an’ is entitled to the prize.” 

“Yore right, Wilson,” admitted Bagley, 
with his eyes downcast. ‘ Dick Martin is 
the winner an’ kin proceed ; howsomever, 
thar’s some things that 

Salute yore bride an’ kiss her sweet, 

Now you may rise upon yore feet ! 
sang the leader of the singers, completely 
drowning the remainder of Bagley’s sen- 
tence. As quick as a flash of lightning 
Dick had thrown his arm round struggling 
Melissa and imprinted a warm kiss on her 
lips. ‘Then the workers applauded voc- 
iferously, and Melissa sat, suffused with 
crimson, between sullen Bill Miller and 
beaming Dick Martin. Bagley showed 
plainly that Dick’s action and the applause 
of all had roused his dislike for Dick even 
deeper than ever. 

“I’m knowed to be a man o’ my word,” 
he fumed, white in the face and glancing 
round the ring of upturned faces. “I’m 
firm as firm kin be, I mought say as the 
rock o’ Bralty, when I take a notion. I’ve 
heerd a leetleo’ the talk in this settlement 
*’mongst some o’ the meddlin’ sort, an’ fur 
fear this leetle accident mought add to 
the’r tattle I’d jest like to remark that ef 
thar’s a man on the top side o’ the earth 
that knows what’s to be done with his own 
flesh an’ blood it ort to be me. What’s. 
been the talk ain’t so, not a speck of it. I’ve 
got somethin’ to say to ee 

“Paw!” expostulated Melissa, almost 
crying. 

“Mr. Bagley —I say, Abrum Bagley, 
don’t make a born fool o’ yorese’f,” broke 
in Mrs. Bagley, as she waddled into the 
circle and laid her hand heavily upon her 
husband’s arm. ‘“ Now, folks, it’s about 
time you wuz gittin’ somethin’ warm into 
you. You kin finish the pile atter you’ve 
eat. Come on, all hands, to the house !” 

A shadow of mortification fell athwart 
Dick’s honest face as soon as Bagley had 
spoken. His sensitive being was wounded 
to the core. As he and Melissa walked 
back to the farm house together, Bill 
Miller having dropped behind to gossip 
with someone over Bagley’s remarks, he 
was silent, and timid Melissa was too shy 
to break the silence, although it was very 
painful to her. 
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Reaching the entrance to the farm 
house, Dick held back and refused to 
enter with the others. 

* Ain’t you gwine to come in an’ have 
some supper?” Melissa asked, pleadingly. 

“JT ain’t a-goin’ narry nuther step. 
Anything cooked in this house would 
stick in my throat atter what’s been said. 
He struck me a underhanded lick. I 
won’t force myse’f on ’im nur to his 
table.” 

“T think you mought, bein’ as I axed 
you,” said she tremblingly, as she shrank 
into the -honeysuckle vines that clung to 
the latticework of the entry. 

“No, blame me ef I do!” he answered 
firmly. “I’m of as good stock as any- 
body in this county; nobody cayn’t run 
no bull yearlin’ dry shod over me.” 

All Melissa could do could not induce 
him to join the others in the dining room, 
and when he walked angrily away she ran 
into her own room, and sitting down in 
the darkness alone she burst into a flood 
of tears. After supper the guests re- 
paired again to the corn heap, but Me- 
lissa was not among them, and the spirits 
of all seemed somewhat dampened. 

After that night Dick Martin and Me- 
lissa Bagley did not meet each other for 
several days. However, on the Sunday 
following the corn shucking, as Melissa 
was returning from meeting through the 
woods alone, the very one who was upper- 
most in her troubled mind joined her. He 
emerged from the thick-growing bushes 
which skirted her path, with a very pale 
face and unhappy mien. 

“J jest couldn’t wait another minute, 
Melissa,” he said, standing awkwardly be- 
fore her, “ not ef I had to be shot fur it.” 

“ Paw’s mighty stubborn an’ contrary 
when he takes a notion,” she said, with 
hanging head and an embarrassed kick of 
her foot at a tuft of grass. “I think he 
mought let me alone. You ain’t the only 
one he hates. Thar’s ol’ man Lawson; 
law, he hates him wuss’n canker! I heerd 
‘im say tother day ef somebody ’u’d jest 
beat Lawson shootin’ next match he'd be 
his friend till death. He ain’t never got 
over his lawsuit with Lawson over the 
sheep our dog killed. Paw fit it in court 
through three terms, an’ then had to give 
in an’ settle the claim an’ all the costs 
besides. It mighty nigh broke ’im. Fur 
the last five years Lawson has driv home 
the prize beef from the fall match, an’ 
every time paw jest fairly shakes with 
madness over it.” 
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When Dick left Melissa at the bars in 
sight of her house and turned toward his 
home a warm idea was tingling in his 
brain, and by the time he had reached his 
father’s cottage he was fairly afire with it. 
The shooting match was to take place in 
a month—what was to prevent him from 
taking part in it? He had an excellent 
rifle,and had done some good shooting at 
squirrels. Perhaps if he would practice 
a good deal he might win. Lawson was 
deemed the best marksman in all the Co- 
hutta valleys, and frequently it had been 
hard to get anyone to enter a match 
against him. Dick at last decided to enter 
the forthcoming match at all events. He 
went into his cottage and took down his 
rifle from its deer-horn rack over the door. 
While he was eyeing the long, rusty bar- 
rel critically his old mother entered. 

“Fixin’ fur a hunt, Dick? Thar’s a 
power o’ pa’tridges in the sage field down 
the hollar. A rifle ain’t as good fur that 
sort o’ game as a shotgun; suppose you 
step over an’ ax Hanson to loan you 
his’n ?” 

“T jest ‘lowed I'd shine this un up a 
bit bein’ as it’s Sunday an’ I hate to be 
idle,” he answered, evasively, as he seated 
himself at the wide fireplace with a pan of 
grease and a piece of cloth and rubbed his 
gun barrel until it fairly shone in the fire- 
light. The next morning he threw it over 
his shoulder and, taking an axe in his 
hand, he started toward the woods. 

“ Didn’t know but I mought find a bee 
tree somers,” he said sheepishly, as he saw 
his mother looking wonderingly at the 
axe. “Not likely, but I mought, thar’s 
no tellin’, though the darn little varmints 
do keep powerful close hid this time o’ 
year.” 

He went over the hills and through the 
tangled woods until he came to a secluded 
old field. He singled out a walnut tree 
near its centre, and going to it he cut a 
square white spot in the bark with his 
axe. It is needless to detail all that took 
place there that day, or on other days 
following it. For the first week the 
earnest fellow would return from this spot 
each afternoon with a very despondent 
look upon him. As time passed, however, 
and his visits to the riddled tree grew more 
frequent his face began to grow brighter. 

Once his mother came suddenly upon 
him as he stood in the cottage before the 
open door with his rifle placed in position 
for firing. He lowered his gun with a 
deep blush. 
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“T’us jest a tryin’ to see how long I 
could keep the sight on that shiny spot 
out thar in the field without flinchin’, 
Blame me, ef you hadn’t come in I believe 
I could a helt her thar tell it thundered.” 

“ Dick,” said the old woman, with a 
deep breath, “what on earth has got in 
you here lately? Are you gwine plump 
stark crazy “bout that old gun? You 
never tuk on that way before.” 

“ T’ve jest found out I’m purty good on 
a shot, that’s all,” he replied, evasively. 

‘* Well,” said she, “as fur as that’s con- 
cerned, in old times our stock was reck- 
oned to be the best marksmen in our sec- 
tion. You ort to be; yore narrer ’twixt 
the eyes, an’ that’s a shore sign.” 

Dick caught a glimpse of Melissa now 
and then, and managed to exchange a 
few words with her occasionally, the na- 
ture of which we will not disclose. It 
may be said, however, that she was 
always in good spirits, which puzzled her 
father considerably, for he was at a loss 
to see why she should be so when Dick 
had not visited her since the night of the 
corn shucking. Moreover, she continu- 
ally roused her father’s anger by speaking 
frequently of the great honor that be- 
longed to Farmer Lawson for so often 
winning the prizes in the shooting 
matches. 

“ Dang it, Melissa, dry up!” he ex- 
claimed, boiling with anger, “ you know I 
hate that daddrated man. I'd fling my 
hat as high as the moon ef some o’ these 
young bucks ’u’d beat him this fall ; he’s 
as full o’ brag as a lazy calf is with 
fleas.” 

* No use a hopin’ fur anything o’ that 
sort, paw ; Lawson’s too old a han’. He 
ain’t got his equal at shootin’ ur lawin.’ 
The whole country couldn’t rake up a bet- 
ter one.” After speaking in this manner 
she would stifle a giggle by holding her 
hand over her mouth until she was livid in 
the face, and escape from her mystified 
parent, leaving him to vent his spleen on 
the empty air. 

The day of the annual shooting match 
drew near. It was not known who were 
to be the participants aside from Lawson, 
for the others usually waited till the time 
arrived to announce their intentions. No 
better day could have been chosen. The 
sky was blue and sprinkled with frothy 
clouds, and the weather was not unpleas- 
antly cold. Women and men, boys, girls 
and children from all directions were as- 
sembled to witness the sport and were 
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seated in chairs and wagons all over the 
wide, open space. 

Melissa was there in a cluster of girls, 
and her father was near by in a group of 
men, all of whom—like himself—disliked 
the blustering, boasting Lawson and 
fondly hoped that someone would beat 
him on this occasion. Lawson stood by 
himself, with a confident smile on his 
face. His rifle butt rested on the grass 
and his hands were folded across each 
other on the end of his gun barrel. 

“Wilks,” said he to the clerk of the 
county court, who had been chosen as 
referee for the occasion, “ git up yore list 
o’ fellers that are bold enough to shoot 
agin the champion. I reckon my nerves 
are bout as they wuz six yeer ago when 
I fust took my stan’ here to larn this set- 
tlement how to shoot.” 

Just before the list of aspirants was 
read aloud Dick managed to reach Melis- 
sa’s side unobserved by her father. 

“Did you keep yore promise ’bout cut- 
tin’ my patchin’ fur me?” he asked ina 
whisper. 

With trembling fingers she drew from 
her pocket several little pieces of white 
cotton cloth about the size of a silver 
quarter of a dollar and gave them to him. 

“ They’re jest right to a gnat’s heel,” he 
said, warmly. “A ball packed in one 0’ 
them’ll go straight ur I’m no judge.” 

“Dick,” whispered she, looking him 
directly in the eyes, “ you ain’t a bit flus- 
tered. I believe you’ll win.” 

With a smile Dick turned away and 
joined the crowd round the referee’s 
chair, and when his name was called a 
moment later among the names of four 
others he brought his rifle from a wagon 
and stood in view of the crowd. The 
first applause given that day was accorded 
him, for in addition to its being his first 
appearance in a shooting match he was 
universally popular. 

“Bully fur you, Dick; here’s my han’ 
wishing you luck!” said a cheery-voiced 
farmer, shaking Dick’s hand. 

“Tt’s the way with all these young 
strips,” said Lawson in a loud, boastful 
tone. “Gwine to conquer the whole 
round world. He'll grin on tother side 
o’ his mouth when Bettie, the lead queen, 
barks and spits in the very centre o’ that 
spot out yander.” 

A feeble murmur of admiration greeted 
this vaunting remark, but it quickly sub- 
sided as the crowd noted that Dick Mar- 
tin did not reply even by so much as to 
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raise his eyes from the inspection of his 
gun. ‘The referee called for order. 

“Jim Baker,” said he, “beso kind as to 
drive round yore stall-fed heifer. Ladies 
an’ gentlemen [as a man emerged from a 
group of wagons and drove a fine-look- 
ing young cow into the open space], here’s 
a heifer in fine enough order to make any 
man’s eyes sore to look. Fifteen round 
dollars has been paid in by the five men 
who are to burn powder to-day, $3 apiece, 
an’ the man whose shootin’ iron can fling 
lead the straightest on this occasion is en- 
titled to the beef and the championship 
o’ this valley till next fall. Now, Mr. 
Baker, lead out yore cow, an’ the shooters 
will please form in a line.” 

When the aspirants stood in front of 
him the referee continued : 

“‘ Here is five pieces o’ straw, all differ- 
ent lengths. The man who gets the 
shortest one shoots fust, the next longest 
next, an’ so on till you've all had yore 
crack.”’ 

Passing the straws to the riflemen, and 
after they had drawn one each from his 
tightly closed hands, he ordered a man 
to set up the target—a planed plank, 
about one foot in width and six in length, 
with a round marked spot about three 
inches in diameter, near the top. 

“T’d willin’ly give my chance 0’ oats to 
have some o’ them boys knock the stuffin’ 
clean out’n Lawson; he’s that stuck up 
he cayn’t hardly walk,” said Bagley, his 
anger intensified by observing the sneer- 
ing smile on Lawson’s face. 

“T’m mighty afeard,” said the man to 
whom Bagley was speaking, “that Dick 
Martin ’ll lose his $3. I never heerd o’ 
him bein’ any han’ with a gun.” 

To this Bagley offered no reply. In 
his hatred for Lawson and at such a time 
he had no thought to give to Dick. 

“All ready!” rang out the voice of 
the referee. “Bob Ransom gits the first 
pull at trigger to-day.” 

Silence fell on the crowd as the tall, 
slender young man stepped forth and 
stood with his left foot ona line cut in 
the grass exactly 100 yards from the tree 
against which the yellow board with its 
single eye leaned in the sunbeams. Not 
a whisper escaped the motionless assem- 
bly as the young man slowly brought his 
weapon into position. ‘ Crack!” sound- 
ed the rifle out of a balloon-shaped cloud 
of blue smoke. 

“Missed centre, board, tree an’ all!” 
cried out Bagley, in a tone of deep regret. 


“I seed yore lead plough up the dirt away 
out tother side; it’s powerful hard to 
hold a steady han’ when you are fust 
called on.” 

“Next is Taylor Banks!” announced 
the referee ; and as a middle-aged man 
advanced and toed the mark, Lawson was 
heard to say, with a loud laugh: 

“Fust one missed the tree ; you folks on 
the left out thar ’u’d better set back fur- 
der; no tellin’ who Banks ’Il hit, fur he’s 
a-tremblin’ like so much jelly.” 

“ Hit about three inches due northo’ the 
spot,” called out the referee, as the smoke 
rose from the peering marksman. “ I’m 
afraid, Tayl’, that somebody ‘ll come 
nigher than that when the pinch comes. 
Joe Burk is the next, an’ I’ll take occa- 
sion to say here that I know of no man 
in all this mountain country that is more 
prompt to pay his taxes.” 

“Crack!” A universal bending of 
necks to get the target in better view and 
a rolling billow of voices in the crowd. 

“A inch an’ a half below the spot!” 
proclaimed the referee. ‘Why, friends, 
what ails you all? This ain’t nigh such 
shootin’ as we had last fall. Too many 
women present, I reckon. Ladies, if 
you'll cover up yore faces maybe the next 
two will do better. The straws say that 
Abraham Lawson has the next whack. 
Lawson, make yore bow.” 

The champion of the settlement stepped 
into view with a haughty strut, dragging 
his rifle butt on the ground and swinging 
his broad-brimmed hat carelessly in his 
hand. Turning to a negro behind him 
as he took his place, he said so that 
all could hear : 

“Tobe, git yore rope ready an’ stan’ 
over thar nigh the beef. When you git 
’er home turn’er in the pastur’. Ef this 
thing goes on year atter year I'll start a 
cattle ranch an’ quit farmin’.” 

“ Dang his hide!” exclaimed Bagley to 
Melissa, who was very pale and quite 
speechless. “Dang it, I’d lay this here 
right arm on any man’s meat block an’ 
give ’im leave to chop it off ef he’d jest git 
beat. He’s that spiled flies is on ’im.” 

Lawson’s hat was now on the grass at 
his feet and he had deliberately raised his 
brightly - polished weapon to his broad 
shoulder. The sun glittered on the long 
steel tube. The silence for an instant 
was so profound that the birds could be 
heard singing in the woods and the caw- 
ing of the crows in the corn fields near by 
sounded harsh to the ear. For an instant 
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the sturdy champion stood as if molded 
in metal, his long hair falling over his 
gun stock, against which his tanned cheek 
was closely pressed. Not a sound passed 
the lips of the assembly, and when the 
rifle report came it sent a twinge to many 
a heart. 

“Dang it!” ejaculated Lawson, as he 
lowered his gun and peered through the 
rising smoke toward the target. “I felt 
a unsteady quiver tech me jest as I pulled 
the trigger.” 

“About half an inch irom the very 
centre o’ the mark. Yore ahead. No- 
body is likely to come up to you, Law- 
son,” said the referee. ‘The’ ain’t but 
one more.” 

“T don’t keer,” replied Lawson. “TI 
know the cow’s mine; but I did want to 
come up to my record. I walked too fast 
over here an’ it made me unsteady.” 

“The next an’ last candidate for glory,” 
said the referee, “is Dick Martin. No 
cheerin’, friends, it ain’t been give to the 
others and you oughtn’t to show partial- 
ity. Besides, it might excite him, an’ he 
needs all the nerve he’s got.” 

Bagley was still at Melissa’s side. He 
had his eyes too intently fixed on the 
stalwart form of Dick Martin and the 
young man’s pale, determined visage to 
note that his daughter had covered her 
pale face with her cold, trembling hands 
and bowed her head. 

“By Jinks! he’s the coolest cucumber 
that’s lifted shootin’ iron to-day,” said 
Bagley under his breath. “Ef he beats 
Lawson dang me if I don’t give him a 
dance in my barn an’ invite every man, 
woman an’ child in the whole valley.” 

With his left foot on the mark and his 
right thrown back easily, as if he were 
taking a step forward, and his well- 
formed body bent slightly toward the 
target, Dick stood motionless, sighting 
along his gun barrel atthe target. Then, 
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to the surprise of all, he raised his gun 
until it pointed to the top of the tree 
against which the target leaned. Herea 
gentle sigh, born from the union of half 
surprise and half disappointment, swept, 
over the crowd as low as the whisper 
of a breeze through a dry-foliaged tree. 
The sigh died away and intense silence 
claimed the moment, for the gun’s point 
was sweeping rapidly downward. Hardly 
a second did it pause in a line with the 
target’s centre before the report came, 
putting every breast in sudden motion. 
The marker’s eyes saw a clean splinter 
fly from the very centre of the round. 

“The beef is won by Dick Martin!” 
loudly proclaimed the referee. 

“Whoopee! Glory! Glory!” The 
shout was from the lips of Bagley, and in 
an instant he had stridden across to Dick 
with outstretched hand. “Glory, Glory! 
Dick!” he exclaimed; “le’me have a 
hold o’ yore fist. Tell judgment day I’m 
yore friend. I’ve said some sneakin’ un- 
derhand things about you that’s hurt yore 
feelin’s an’ I want to ax yore pardon. 
Dang it! I cayn’t harbor no iil will agin 
a feller that’s beat Abrum Lawson a- 
shootin’. Thank goodness you’ve fetched 
his kingdom to a end!” 

When down -falien Lawson had slunk 
away unnoticed from the enthusiastic 
crowd who were eager to congratulate 
Dick, Bagley came up to him and said : 

“ Dick, le’me have the honor o’ drivin’ 
the prize home fur you. Fur some reason 
ur other you didn’t stay to supper with us 
corn-shuckin’ night; Melissa’s a waitin’ 
fur you out thar in the bresh to ax you to 
come home with us to-night. By glory, 
Tobe,” turning to Lawson’s negro, “this 
yer’s the same identical beef Lawson or- 
dered you to drive home an’ put in his 
pastur’, ain’t it? Well, you jest tell ‘im 
his friend Bagley tuk the job off’n yore 
han’s.” 


PRISCILLA. 


Witu dog and gun Priscilla goes— 
A Circe of the cover— 

The swift-winged grouse no mercy knows, 
She bags the tilting plover. 


Such subtle art the huntress owns, 
Her dire intent for hiding ; 
No bird suspects till death atones 


For folly too confiding. 


But where is all Priscilla’s skill 
When bigger game she’s after ? 

Her eyes are bright and ought to kill ; 
Seductive is her laughter. 


Alas! her eyes flash too much flame, 
Her smiles are all too candid ; 
Her chosen victims see her aim, 
And she’s left empty handed. 
F. S. PALMER. 
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a Wo what you will in 
Hl Ireland you 


cannot es- 
cape the 
spirit of sport 
and in no 
other coun- 
try, perhaps, 
in the world, 
can sport in 
its legitimate 
sense be en- 
joyed in 
such perfec- 
tion. The famine, the cholera, perpetual 
agitation, emigration and hatred of English 
rule have all contributed, more or less, to 
drain that ill-fated isle of its inhabitants, 
but fox, partridge, grouse, plover, duck, 
teal, widgeon and wild geese, as if supe- 
rior to the baleful influence of such ma- 
lign agencies, still abound to gladden the 
sportsman’s heart and send the blood 
coursing with a more rapid and exhilarat- 
ing motion through his veins, as while 
thoughtfully smoking his favorite pipe he 
placidly reflects upon the glorious and 
healthy pleasures which await him. No 
people are more devoted to sport in all 
its varied phases than the Irish. Their 
love of hunting and horse racing is pro- 
verbial, and the moment the inspiriting 
notes of the huntsman’s horn are heard 
reverberating throughout the hills and 
glades and grassy meads all eyes are 
anxiously strained in the direction whence 
the welcome sounds proceed ; and when 
the appearance of a horse or a hound re- 
moves all doubt that a hunt is actually in 
the neighborhood spades, shovels and 
working utensils are hastily cast aside, 
and men, women and children make a 
bee line as fast as their legs can carry 
them to some mound or hill which com- 
mands a good view of the surrounding 
country. 

Here with feverish anxiety they watch 
the progress of the hunt and mercilessly 
criticise the performances of the several 
persons who take part in it. Those who 
ride well and fearlessly and keep to 
the front are enthusiastically applauded, 
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while the luckless wights who, from want 
of nerve, lack of horsemanship, or any 
other cause, figure conspicuously in the 
rear are subjected to all the ridicule, sar- 
casm and opprobrious epithets in the use 
of which an Irishman is a natural born 
master. 

I remember well the enthusiasm which 
prevailed in the counties of Kildare, Dub- 
lin and Meath when it became known 
that the Empress of Austria was about 
taking a lodge for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing a season’s hunting with the crack 
packs of Ireland. 

It was a beautiful October day, bright, 
clear and sunny, when she arrived—one 
of those days peculiar to Ireland. The 
air, though soft and balmy, gave a slight 
indication of the approach of winter. 
The hedgerows were stripped of their 
bloom, the leaves on the trees had as- 
sumed a russet tint and in many places 
lay thick and heavy on the roadside, for 
already they were falling fast. It was a 
splendid day for outdoor exercise. 

Upon arriving in the little town near 
which she was to take up her residence I 
found it inthe throes of excitement. The 
peasantry, in their quaint and picturesque 
garments, were walking up and down, 
gazing at the tawdry wares which the 
storekeepers had so temptingly displayed 
in their show windows. In due time the 
“ special” bearing Her Majesty drew up 
at the station, and immediately a tall, dark, 
majestic and divinely-formed woman step- 
ped on to the platform. Her figure was 
peculiarly willowy and elastic, and al- 
though from her face I should have con- 
cluded that she was at least forty-five 
years of age, still her movements were as 
light, airy and graceful as those of a girl 
of eighteen. She was dressed plainly, but 
with exquisite taste, in black. It was in 
the hunting field, however, that by daring, 
graceful and brilliant feats of horseman- 
ship she fairly took all hearts by storm. 
Her presence was like a glorious burst of 
sunshine. Even though the day was dark, 
gloomy and lowering, the moment the 
Empress was seen approaching the covert 
side, mounted as she always was on the 
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beau ideal of an Irish hunter, everybody 
looked bright, radiant and happy. The 
drizzling rain and the biting wind were 
alike forgotten. 

The counties of Dublin, Meath and Kil- 
dare produce in proportion to their area 
a greater number of accomplished horse- 
men and women than any similar extent 
of country, perhaps, on the face of the 
habitable globe. In any one of these 
counties hundreds of men can be found 
that will ride over any obstacle that is 
fairly practicable. No fence, however 
high, no ditch, however deep and wide, 
that it is in the power of a horse to get 
over will deter them. They ride straight 
as an arrow in its flight, swerving 
neither to the left nor right, unless in- 
deed a quarry, a yawning chasm or some 
terrible obstruction which it would be ut- 
ter madness to charge intervene, and 
these men, who in the hunting field know 
not fear, all agreed that the Empress as a 
horsewoman was peerless and matchless 
and towered head and shoulders above 
all competitors. 

It was really a treat, never to be for- 
gotten by those who had the good fortune 
of witnessing it, to see the ease, grace and 
elegance, apparently by mere volition and 
without any visible effort, with which she 
controlled and subdued the most fiery and 
high spirited Irish hunter. She sat per- 
fectly erect in the saddle, her shoulders 
thrown well back and square to the front. 
In one hand she held the reins, which 
were allowed to rest lightly and some- 
what loosely on the horse’s neck, and in 
the other she carried a handsome hunting 
whip. Her habit of dark - green cloth 
fitted her slender and beautifully-propor- 
tioned figure like a glove, while from un- 
der the brim of her beaver her large, dark 
and lustrous eyes flashed with a bewitch- 
ingly comprehensive glance, which seemed 
to take in the whole field and fascinate 
and please everybody. 
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She‘had a pilot, of course, a distin- 
guished military officer, and an able horse- 
man ; but their positions were constantly 
reversed, for while the Empress was sail- 
ing away in front, clearing every obstacle 
in the same easy, cool and confident man- 
ner, the pilot presented a rather sorry 
spectacle as he pounded away in the rear, 
making frantic and futile efforts to over- 
take his august leader. 

Her love of horseflesh extended be- 
yond the hunter, and I had the good 
fortune to be at her inspection of the 
celebrated racing stud of Mr. Linde, a 
noted trainer, at the Curragh of Kil- 
dare. 

One by one the most magnificent speci- 
mens of horses that ever the sun shone 
on were paraded. I shall never forget 
the appearance of the Empress as these 
celebrated flyers walked, trotted and gal- 
loped past, their large, beautiful eyes flash- 
ing with intelligence and their nostrils 
dilating and quivering with excitement. 
Their necks were proudly arched, and as 
with lengthened stride and long flowing 
manes and tails they swept over the 
greensward I doubt if Diana herself 
ever gazed upon a finer or nobler sight. 
One horse in particular, a winner of the 
Grand National at Liverpool, flew past, 
I remember, a perfect picture of a horse, 
a dark bay with black legs, endowed 
with marvelous length of stride. As he 
careered over the green-enameled turf, 
ever and anon proudly tossing his head 
from side to side, pulling at his bit as if 
impatient of all restraint, and demanding 
more liberty in order to outstrip the wind, 
no one with a mind capable of apprecia- 
ting rare beauty and symmetry of form, 
combined with perfect muscular develop- 
ment and extraordinary fleetness, could 
be at all surprised at the affection which, 
in all ages and climes, man has exhibited 
for the noblest and most useful of all 
animals—the horse. 
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FOX SHOOTING 


IN THE HUDSON 


HIGHLANDS. 


BY W. B. PAGE. 





THE persistent efforts of sportsmen of 
all degrees have well nigh exterminated 
the small game once abounding among 
the highlands of the Hudson. The only 
game worth hunting now is the fox in the 
mountains, those between West Point and 
Cornwall affording abundant sport. 

Keen-scented hounds, termed by some 
beagles, but too large for typical speci- 
mens of that breed, looking more like 
English harriers, trail the game. 

The outfit for a day’s sport is generally 
made up of a moderately heavy shot- 
gun, heavy clothing and high boots 
strong in the sole. Thecold north winds 
blowing down the river make a heavy 
coat feel not uncomfortable while waiting 
for the dogs to drive the game, especially 
when the run is a long one. The best 
time to hunt foxes in this manner is after 
a snow storm, when the tracks are fresh. 

Then, the guns and well-filled lunch bas- 
kets piled in the straw-covered bottom of 
the sleigh, the horses start at a brisk trot, 
the hounds, half a dozen in number, run- 
ning on either side, eager for the sport. 
A short ride brings us to the base of the 
mountains ; a steep and slippery road lies 
before, and we walk with the dogs up the 
steep toward the hotel stables, where we 
leave the team for the day. 

Here the sport begins with climbing up 
a narrow path over slippery stones and 
fallen trees. Now we are at the highest 
point. Below us are the houses of the 
village of Cornwall ; beyond, rolling fields, 
softened in outline by their snowy mantle 
and divided by dark lines of fences and 
walls. The river winds from the bay up 
beyond Newburgh and Fishkill, until lost 


in the dim distance, and far north the 
Catskills faintly loom. 

Another walk, easier this time, under 
hemlocks, through brush and briar, and 
the dogs are sent off, while we slip car- 
tridges into our guns and wait. 

The “ Captain,” a tall, thin Southerner, 
had served in the Confederate cavalry, had 
been superintendent of a ranch in Texas, 
and was ending his days in this place with 
his dogs, guns and horses alone, except 
for them and the few friends who occa- 
sionally visited him for a day’s sport. 

Far off, resounding among the trees, 
was heard the baying of the hounds, in 
waves, now coming near and then reced- 
ing, as we cocked our guns and waited, 
for when Reynard and his pursuers do 
come they lose no time. Louder and 
louder grew the noise, until there appeared 
below us, across a clearing, the form of 
a dark-colored animal running for life, 
seeming more like a piece of fur blown 
swiftly across the snow than a fox. The 
dogs were running closely together, and 
I confess that I was so taken by surprise 
at their sudden appearance that I forgot 
all about my gun, and only recollect see- 
ing the captain take sudden aim and fire 
both barrels in quick succession. The 


swiftly-flying fur suddenly rolled itself 


into a ball and turned over a number of 
times before finally stopping, leaving a 
crimson stain in the snow. It proved to 
be a good specimen of the gray fox. 
The captain presented it to me with a 
truly Southern grace in the sweep of his 
slouch hat, and, thanks to the skill of a 
taxidermist, I have a lasting reminder of 
my first fox shoot. 

The dogs, trained to scent and drive 
the fox, will sometimes follow a trail of 
such length that the huntsman is com- 
pelled to return home without them. 
They will eventually come back, some- 
times two or three days later. To lovers 
of “pink and leathers” such a method of 
circumventing Reynard may savour of the 
pothunter, but the nature of the country 
forbids legitimate riding to hounds, and 
all conditions of climate, etc., fairly con- 
sidered, there are worse means of passing 
a winter’s day than fox shooting over 
the Hudson highlands. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY—ORTHOCHROMATIC FILMS AND PLATES. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


URING the last 
year or two we 
have hearda 
great deal of the 
value of ortho- 
chromatic films 
and plates when 
used either with 
or without a col- 
or screen behind 
the lens. But 
there are some 
singular miscon- 
ceptions in the 
minds of people 
generally about 
these orthochromatic tissues, 


6@© some going so far as to think 
Gy? some sine 


that photography in natural 
colors (as yet not accomplish- 
ed) and the orthochromatic principle are 
one and the same thing. It will there- 
fore do no harm for me to premise that 
orthochromatic photography is an attempt 
to render in the photograph a more cor- 
rect natural tone scale, or, in other words, 
a nearer approximation to a correct color 
value in monochrome, than is given by 
ordinary photography. 

A simple example may serve to il- 
lustrate this point. Suppose we were 
photographing two persons, one dressed 
in blue silk, the other in yellow.  Or- 
dinary photography would make the yel- 
low dress dark, while the blue would be 
much lighter. Orthochromatic photog- 
raphy would do just the opposite—mak- 
ing the yellow (as it really appears) 
lighter, while the blue would be darker. 

From the spectroscopic point of view it 
will thus be seen that the whole theory of 
the photographic color action of light is 
reversed. Indeed, the different colors of 
natural objects will present themselves to 
us in new and very interesting ways as 
studies for orthochromatic effects. Many 
persons claim that for the photographic 
copying of oil paintings and other work of 
the kind the new process is highly to be 
recommended. It is also stated that for 
landscape purposes it shows desirable 
qualities. While the first claim can, I 
believe, be substantiated, it has been 
doubted by some persons whether in the 


second instance color value of any im- 
portance to the landscape photographer 
seeking after that particular quality is at- 
tainable. Without wishing to take any 
active part in the controversy, I certainly 
can say that for the photographing of 
such subjects as snow-clad mountains 
with blue sky around them and with dark 
foregrounds orthochromatic plates are 
very valuable. 

One of my friends whose enthusiasm 
for photography knows no bounds visited 
Switzerland last summer and used ortho- 
chromatic plates for such subjects as the 
Mont Blanc range from Chamounix, and 
nearer views of the great peak from the 
Brévent. His experience proved that 
orthochromatic plates were most to be 
depended upon when used with the color 
screen, which showed its effect in keeping 
back excessive photographic action in the 
blue sky above and around the snow peak, 
thus allowing the mountain form to stand 
out in fine relief against the very delicate 
half tone of the sky. The exposure re- 
quired was always lengthened by the em- 
ploying of the screen. Sometimes more 
than a minute was given, when a few 
seconds would have been sufficient with- 
out the screen. 

A serious defect that I have seen in 
some of the best commercial orthochro- 
matic films is a tendency to part with the 
dye or staining material unevenly. These 
staining materials which are claimed to 
confer the orthochromatic quality are gen- 
erally red or yellow in color, and unless 
quite removed from the finished negative 
operate most injuriously upon its print- 
ing qualities. Whether this tendency de- 
pends simply upon the general inertia 
shown by the gelatine film in parting with 
any chemical substances that have once 
entered it, or whether it is owing to the 
presence of celluloid (for the most of 
what I saw were celluloid films), it is 
not easy to say. But I should certainly 
reject any plates or films which mani- 
fested this trouble. Nothing is more 
vexatious than to find after completing 
a negative of a fine subject, perfect in 
other respects, that portions of the picture 
are stained while others are clear and 
transparent. If sucha negative could be 
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printed from at all it would have to be 
shielded locally during the printing, a 
very troublesome and difficult matter, or 
else be trimmed down to get rid of the 
stained portion. A print either on paper 
or on glass from one of these stained 
negatives would be a most unsightly thing, 
every part which had underlain the stained 
sections coming out lighter in tone than 
the others. 

Since the use of cut celluloid films 
has in a measure superseded glass for 
long journeys, where weight and risk of 
breakage are important considerations, 
the general quality of landscape work 
seems to have improved. The manufac- 
turers use sheets of the celluloid which 
have a polished or smooth surface on one 
side, while there is what is technically 
known as a “matt” surface on the other. 
The sensitive compound is spread on the 
polished side. For landscape purposes 
these films appear to give better re- 
sults than glass, particularly when expos- 
ing upon such subjects as I have above 
referred to. Now, it has been questioned 
by some doubting Thomases whether the 
good qualities are produced by the use of 
the staining material or the matt surface 
of the celluloid behind the sensitive film. 
If the latter were true films would always 
be superior to glass, because there would 
be no reflecting surface behind the sensi- 
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tive medium to throw light back upon it 
and cause fogging or solarization. 

Those of our readers who like experi- 
menting would find this question an inter- 
esting one to look into, and numerous 
additional matters will suggest them- 
selves where orthochromatic — studies 
would offer much out of the common to 
treat with the camera. For instance, 
flowers of all kinds, either growing or 
cut, and arranged in bouquets; groups 
of persons in colors of various sorts ; 
studies of animals, horses and cows, or 
dogs and cats; careful copying of oil 
paintings, particularly such as have rich 
and varied coloring. Useful technical 
studies might also be made even of such 
unpromising material as colored litho- 
graphs, drawings or chromos. Some- 
thing could be learned from all such 
work. And careful comparing of the 
results obtained on glass plates with those 
on the celluloid films would do much 
toward clearing away the uncertainty ex- 
isting, to which I alluded above. But it 
should not be forgotten that comparative 
experiments in an art like photography 
must be made with rigorous exactitude 
and under precisely parallel conditions of 
subject, light, lens, stop and chemical 
treatment. Work of this kind is an ex- 
cellent preparation for the pleasures of a 
photographic “ outing.” 
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BY J. M. 


ticularly those regions adjoining the 

Everglades, are so overrun with wild 

hogs that even snakes and alligators 
have sought security in places to which 
the razorbacks have not yet penetrated. 

It would naturally be supposed that the 
saurians would be only too glad to remain 
in regions where their prey is so abundant, 
but the fact is that, however palatable a 
single hog may be, alligators know they 
cannot cope with a sounder of frenzied 
swine with any assurance of success. 

It is even dangerous for armed men to 
pass through the haunts of the hogs, as 
the brutes seem to be always on guard 
and to have eyes, ears and nostrils edu- 
cated to perfection for their purpose. 

They are ready to fight with or without 


Si portions of South Florida, par- 
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provocation, and being stupid, stubborn, 
daring and malignant, they would rather 
die in their tracks than yield an inch of 
ground to a foe. 

All wild hogs, especially thosé of the 
razorback genus, are so loyal to their 
kindred that they will die in their defense, 
and even supply the sick or wounded 
with food if these cannot forage for them- 
selves. 

Cases are known where wild sows 
brought crippled boars their food, and 
where boars carefully attended injured 
sows unable to secure provender. 

Being all muscle and activity, and 
spending the greater part of their lives 
in foraging for food or fighting their foes, 
they are as nimble in an assault as so 
many panthers, and capital strategists, 
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especially in defense. When at bay they 
form a circle with the most vigorous 
boars and sows in front and the veteran 
warriors a little in advance, and await an 
onslaught with the calmness and rigidity 
of a Roman phalanx. They look the 
very image of sourness, bad temper, re- 
venge and hatred as they stand in solid 
ranks, their little pin-like eyes being ap- 
parently immovable, yet carefully watch- 
ing every motion of the enemy. 

They seem more like the rhinoceros in 
character than any other members of their 
family, but they have more quickness of 
apprehension than that ungainly brute 
and are more prompt in taking advantage 
of favorable opportunities. 

There are two wild species of the Sude 
in the United States, one being the pec- 
cary of Texas and the other the domes- 
tic species, which has relapsed into its 
primitive state through the inattention of 
man. 

The former, although only a pigmy, 
has all the daring and stubbornness of 
its larger congener, and is ready to fight 
anything from a man to a grizzly bear at 
a moment’s notice. 

The razorback is a denizen of the for- 
ests and savannas of the lower Southern 
States, but is most abundant in Louisiana 
and Florida. It seems to be built spe- 
cially for unusual activity in a region 
where food is scarce and enemies numer- 
ous, its legs being long, lean and sinewy, 
its hocks short, its body attenuated to the 
verge of the ridiculous, its snout pro- 
longed and tapering, its skull low and 
elongated, its neck scrawny and its back 
arched in the centre and sloping gradually 
toward the flanks. 

It has a genuine racing look, and its 
looks do not belie it, for it has greater 
speed than any ordinary horse. 

It is one of the most active foragers in 
existence, and, as it is omnivorous, sel- 
dom lacks for food even in the worst sea- 
sons. It preys on birds, rats, mice, hares, 
and snakes, polecats and young foxes and 
devours the buds of scrub  palmettos, 
mast of all kind, wild roots, and even 
pine knots if nothing else is obtainable. 
No matter how much it eats, however, it 
can never get fat, its life being too active 
to permit the accumulation of adipose 
matter. 

These porcine vagrants are the bane of 
the orange growers in Florida, for no 
fence is strong enough to keep them out 
of a grove, and a pack of dogs cannot 
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drive out a small herd—if they once get 
inside—in twenty-four hours, unless they 
are helped by a man or several men. 

I have had the brutes turn on me while 
trying to drive them out of the grove and 
chase me up a tree or else force me to kill 
them with my rifle. They are not only 
unmitigated nuisances to fruit growers, 
but they are the terror of all birds that 
nest on the ground, as they devour the 
eggs and young, and even round up an 
old bird on her nest. It is an old 
Cracker maxim that wherever hogs are 
abundant birds and snakes are scarce, 
and they are the best scavengers in the 
State, as no offal, no matter how putrid, 
comes amiss to them. 

The wild and half-wild porkers seem 
to be proof against the poison of even 
moccasins and rattlesnakes, and they de- 
vour the reptiles, head and all, with the 
greatest impunity. 

Wild hogs travel in large sounders 
while the range is good, but as soon as 
food gets scarce they break up into small 
herds and wander over large areas. The 
greater their numbers the more auda- 
cious, pugnacious and sour tempered do 
they become, and the less their numbers 
the less their readiness to engage in con- 
tests without cause. They are never so 
few, however, that they are not ready to 
engage in battle with a dog or a pack of 
dogs, for they seem to hate these ani- 
mals with a hatred that can only be 
satisfied by their annihilation. The mo- 
ment they see or wind a dog they open 
on his line, their “ music” being a series 
of fierce grunts and revengeful squeals. 
On approaching him they charge in a 
body, and scare the poor wretch so badly 
that, if he knows their habits, he flees 
with the terror and speed of a kettle- 
ornamented cur, and never stops until he 
is far beyond the reach of their champing, 
foam-flecked jaws. 

They will even attack a man accom- 
panied by a dog, if they overtake him, 
and rend him to atoms in a few moments, 
as he has not the ghost of a chance 
against their numbers, tusks and teeth. 

I have known more than one man 
accompanied by a hound to be sent clam- 
bering for dear life up a tree, and a horse- 
man forced to put his steed to its highest 
speed by these porcine tramps. 

When a sounder of swine are preparing 
for battle they distend their throats, plant 
their hoofs firmly in the ground, hump up 
their backs and cause the bristles to be- 
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come rigid and slightly inclined forward ; 
their eyes gleam with malignant fury, and 
their muzzles, chests and forelegs are cov- 
ered with foam churned by their snapping 
jaws. 

The matted covering on their foreheads 
seems to become denser and sticks out 
like a protecting shield. 

Thearmy forms in columns occasionally, 
with skirmishers thrown out on each flank, 
but when placed on the defensive the reg- 
ular order of battle is a circle, the war- 
riors being tail to tail, thus presenting a 
formidable and almost impregnable aéatis 
of tusks. 

When the foe is not deemed very 
dangerous the formation is very irregular, 
each hog taking its own position and 
making a sally whenever it sees a good 
opportunity for using its weapons. In 
fighting dogs the boars generally form in 
open order and rally only when hard 
pressed or when the assembly is sounded 
by some combatant in danger of its life. 
They often charge in a body, and when 
they grapple with their foe, such, for in- 
stance, as a bear, puma or wolf, their 
screaming is positively terrifying. 

Should they prove victorious they de- 
vour their enemy promptly; but should 
they be defeated they rally around their 
chosen leader and, standing tail to tail, 
await an assault while getting fresh 
breath, 

When a puma attacks a herd he gener- 
ally pounces on them from covert; but he 
is hardly in their midst ere the boars be- 
gin ripping him with their ivory scimitars 
and the shoats and sows to rend him with 
their fine, short, sharp teeth. 

I doubt if there are many old hunters 
in Florida who would not rather face a 
pack of wolves or family of pumas than 
a sounder of razorbacks flushed with a 
recent victory. 

The voice of a wild hog is much deeper, 
gruffer and more grating than that of its 
domestic congeners, and the squeals of its 
young are pitched in a higher key and 
are far more expressive than those of the 
barnyard species. An enraged tusker ut- 
ters a gruff cry, not unlike that of a griz- 
zly bear, but an adult sow grunts in deep, 
rasping tones, 

A series of rapid grunts indicate dan- 
ger or a challenge to mortal combat ; low, 
infrequent grunts, lazy contentment and a 
full stomach ; high, sharp squeals, either 
hunger, impatience or punishment from 
an adversary, and quick, rasping grunts 


the presence of a foe or some disagreea- 
ble object. 

They have other cries—such, for in- 
stance, as that of endearment by a moth- 
er ; inquiry, by two meeting after a sep- 
aration, or the declaration of a good 
range by the scouts, besides others that 
have more or less easily understood mean- 
ings. 

Bears, pumas and wolves are the great- 
est enemies of wild hogs, and after them 
alligators and sharks. A saurian will 
dare almost anything for a meal of fresh 
pork, but the single grunter takes care 
to avoid its haunts. A person can read- 
ily bring an alligator ashore or within 
gun range by imitating the squeals or 
grunts of a pig, and a shoat is probably 
the most tempting bait that can be em- 
ployed to lure all species of saurians. 

When an alligator captures a hog in 
water too shallow to drown its prey im- 
mediately it turns over and over until it 
feels the animal give the last gasp, then 
hastens to its hole to bury its treasure 
until it becomes putrid enough to be fit 
for food. 

Bears kill hogs by hugging them to 
death and pumas by jumping on their 
necks and severing the veins or hewing 
them with their claws. These animals 
do not always prove victors, however, for 
a wild boar has been known to slay bruin 
by ripping open hisabdomen, and another 
to rout a cougar with the first blow of its 
tusks. 

A boar and a bear have been known to 
fight for an hour and trample down the 
grass and bushes on an acre of land and 
then retreat, being too tired to continue 
the contest. Both were covered with 
blood, but the hog was the first to rally. 
The bear was found dead not far from 
the battle field the next morning, its sides 
being ripped open from shoulder to flank 
and its right leg almost separated from 
the body. Its antagonist was rather 
small, which made the victory all the 
more creditable. 

When wolves were plentiful in Florida, 
about thirty or forty years ago, they cap- 
tured more hogs than all the other ani- 
mals combined. Knowing that they were 
no match for a herd of frenzied hogs, 
they resorted to stratagems to accom- 
plish their purpose. On meeting a sounder 
in the woods the wolves would scout 
around them until they got all the hogs 
circled in battle array. They would then 
take positions around the porcine army 
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and, sitting on their haunches, cast hun- 
gry looks at the shoats. After gazing at 
the surging, champing, frenzied but cau- 
tious adults in the most apparently indif- 
ferent manner for a few minutes one of 
the wolves, which was known among the 
settlers as the decoy wolf, would sneak 
around until he found the weakest spot 
in the line, or where the shoats were most 
numerous. Having satisfied himself on 
this point he would make a feint of 
charging the young pigs; this would 
cause all the adult hogs on that side to 
dash at him. He would allow them to 
come quite near, then face about sud- 
denly and run for his life, with the hogs 
close behind him. 

The waiting wolves would then rush 
into the opening made in the ranks, seize 
some palatable shoats and hasten away 
with them. 

By working this trick repeatedly each 
wolf could secure a victim, the decoy be- 
ing generally about the last to secure his 
prize. 

Ferocious animals were so abundant in 


Florida at one time that the farmers could. 


not raise any stock, it being nothing un- 
usual for them to find all the hogs, sheep 
and calves in the barnyard destroyed ina 
night by a bear, puma or pack of wolves. 
While matters were in this discouraging 
condition it was accidentally learned that 
spayed hogs were the most daring fighters 
in the forest. The farmers promptly 
availed themselves of this knowledge, and 
thereafter made these amazons not only 
the guardians of the sounders but the 
protectors of every defenseless domestic 
animal that roamed the forest. They not 
only held wolves, bears, pumas and alli- 
gators at bay, but actually drove them 
from the vicinity of settlements. 

Wild hogs are quite numerous at pres- 
ent along the Fahatchee and Fahnahatchee 
rivers and other parts of South Florida. 

That wolves did not always outwit the 
hogs is evident from the following story, 
told by a Western farmer : 

“One day, while passin’ along the bot- 
toms, I seen such a sight of hogs as I 
never did see. Thar they stood and 
squirmed, with their bristles up and steam 
a risin’ out o’ their bodies, and their eyes 
a flashin’ and teeth a champin’, a mass of 
bilin’ mad hogs a screamin’ and a shakin’ 
“emselves with rage. 

“What was a causin’ of all this commo- 
tion I was not long in seein’. Thar, in the 
middle of the hogs, was a big oak stump 
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about five feet high, and in the centre of 
the stump stood a big gray wolf, as gaunt 
and hungry lookin’ a critter as ever I seed. 

“He was han’somely treed, and was 
not in a very pleasin’ fix, as he was be- 
ginnin’ to find out. All about him raged a 
mass of oneasy hair, fiery eyes, frothin’ 
mouths and gleamin’ teeth. 

“Poor critter! Thar he stood; his 
tail tucked clost atween his legs and his 
feet all gathered into the exact centre of 
the stump, and, Jerusalem! wasn’t he a 
sick lookin’ wolf ! 

“ Right clost about the stump and rairin’ 
up ag’inst it was a crowd of some of the 
biggest and most onprincipled old sows I 
ever sot eyes onto. Every half minit one 
of these big old she fellows would rair up, 
get her forefeet on top of the stump at 
one end or tother of the wolf, her jaws 
comin’ together like a flax brake. 

“The wolf would turn round to watch 
that partickerlar sow, when one on tother 
side of the stump would make a plunge 
for his tail; an’ so they kep’ the poor, 
cowardly, cornered critter whirlin’ round 
an’ round, humpin’ up his back, haulin’ in 
his feet and tail, and in every possible way 
reducin’ his general average. 

“Almost every instant thar was a 
charge made on him from some quarter 
and sometimes from three or four direc- 
tions at oncet. Jewhittaker! wasn’t it 
hurryin’ times with him then! When he 
had a moment to rest and gaze about, all 
he saw was them two acres of open 
mouths, restless bristles and fiery eyes. 
His long red tongue hung out of his open 
jaws, and as he moved his head from side 
to side he seemed to have the poorest 
conceit of his smartness of any wolf I 
ever seed, 

“TI determined to try an experiment on 
that wolf. I raised my gun and fired into 
the air. At the report the critter forgot 
himself. He bounded from the stump 
with the crack of the gun, but he never 
tetched ground. Half a dozen open 
mouths reached up for him and there was 
jest onesharp yell ; then for a rod around 
was seen flyin’ strips of wolf skin, legs and 
hair; for half a minit thar was heerd a 
crunchin’ of bones, and then them old 
sows began a lickin’ their chops, rairin’ 
up onto that thar stump and prospectin’ 
about for more wolf. 

“ *Bout that’ time I concluded the neigh- 
borhood was likely to prove onhealthy, so 
I got up and peeled it for the nearest 
clearin’s.” 














THE 


WILD GOOSE IN NEBRASKA, 


BY Cc. A. J. 


HERE is, per- 
haps, no sport 
known on this 
continent in 
which the skill 
and patience of 
the sportsman 
are more severe- 
ly tested than in 
shooting wild 
geese. Indeed, 
man’s _ intelli- 
gence is more 
nearly matched 
by these birds 

: than by any 

other wild creature. The displays of their 
instinct would surpass belief were they not 
authenticated beyond possible question. 
It is in evidence that flocks, both large 
and small, following a chosen leader, 
though enveloped for days in impene- 
trable fogs, will yet hold steadily on their 
course along the Atlantic Coast and land 
without difficulty at the place intended, 
when the captain of a vessel, endowed 
with what we call the superior intelligence 
of man and supplied with every aid which 
science can furnish, errs in his reckoning, 
frequently becomes bewildered, and comes 
to land fifty miles from the point he had 
expected to reach. 

The memory of the wild goose is phe- 
nomenal. They appear to keep in mind 
from year to year specific localities, shun- 
ning them if they have been found dan- 
gerous, and making use of them in the 
course of their semi-annual flights. Back 
of Gaspé, in Canada, is a singular eleva- 
tion in the landscape. It is a conspicuous 
landmark, and is of importance to guides 
and hunters who visit that wild region. 
But the geese make use of it, too, for it 
has long been observed that when they 
reach this spot in their autumnal flight 
they invariably change their course from 
west to south. The young birds are often 
obstinate in their desire to continue on to 
the westward, but the older ones, so soon 
as they are above or abreast of this land- 
mark, invariably turn southward, and if 
the young do not promptly follow, turn 
and circle around them and compel them 
to take the course desired. 





Geese belong to the great family of mi- 
gratory birds, living in the North during 
the summer months and spending the 
winter in the South. During their spring 
flight northward they stop for some little 
time, and in their autumnal southward 
journeys for several months, on the broad 
wheat fields and corn fields of many of 
our Western States, where they frequently 
gather in such numbers that any state- 
ment concerning them which should be 
even approximately true would be re- 
garded as an exaggeration by persons 
who have never been there. It is a very 
conservative remark, however, to say that 
they are found in some places in Nebraska 
in flocks of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. In many sections, notably the 
northwestern portion of the State, the 
residents do not estimate the size of a 
flock by numbers, but by indicating how 
large a space they would occupy when at 
rest. I was spending a night with an 
farmer, near whose sod house I had been 
shooting mallard duck. Just before dark 
he came in and asked if I would like to 
try my hand on geese, adding that a good- 
sized flock had just alighted on the lake 
not far away. I inquired how many he 
thought there were, and his reply was: 
“ About four acres, I reckon.” 

But while their number is legion, com- 
paratively few are ever brought to bag 
by the average sportsman. It requires a 
careful study of their habits, together 
with a patience almost Job-like, to enable 
one to get near enough so that his skill 
as a marksman will be of much avaik, I 
have known men whose record in bag- 
ging other game was quite remarkable 
to come in after a morning of hard work 
without so much as a feather to show for 
it. But geese will outwit any man who 
has not had an experience with them cov- 
ering more than one season, and even 
those who think they have learned all 
about the habits of the goose will be sur- 
prised at new evidences of intelligence 
coming constantly to their notice. 

I once had an aggravating experience 
of this kind. I had been, for a week or 
two, shooting duck along the Loupe River 
in Nebraska, and had enjoyed several good 
dinners on roast goose without having 
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given much attention to that sort of game. 
But while shooting duck and curlew I 
noticed a broad sand bar on the opposite 
side of the river where large numbers of 
geese spent the night. They were out of 
my reach and I had no boat with which 
to cross the stream. Some five miles be- 
low the house was a railway bridge. One 
afternoon I took a liberal supply of am- 
munition, and telling my companion I 
would probably not return until near mid- 
night I crossed the bridge and started up 
the other bank. On the way I came to 
a small grove of wild plum trees, and had 
just entered it when I was startled by a 
series of strange cries such as I had never 
heard before. They seemed to come from 
some creature or creatures in the air and 
were followed by a piercing scream. I 
sprang to the edge of the brush, and saw 
a large bevy of quail coming straight for 
the cover with a speed like that of a group 
of cannon balls in flight, and followed at 
a little distance by anenormous hawk. To 
my surprise the quail flew swifter than 
their pursuer, and I suppose the scream of 
the latter was meant to terrify them and 
so hinder their flight. 

Probably it did have this effect in part, 
for the poor birds were actually crying 
for very terror as they dropped into the 
brush all around me and under my feet. 
I instantly killed the hawk, and might, I 
suppose, have filled my bag with quail, 
but I had other game in mind. Resum- 
ing my journey, I came near the point in 
the river where I had seen the geese 
alight, and saw them on the sand bar, an 
almost innumerable multitude, for the bar 
was nearly half a mile wide. Some dis- 
tance away at my right a solitary sod 
shanty stood on a ridge of land which 
projected into a region of low land or 
“draw,” like a promontory jutting into a 
lake. There were no other houses with- 
in a distance of many miles, save the one 
where I had been stopping. I went over 
and inquired of the woman who answered 
my rap on the rough door for what length 
of time the geese had been accustomed 
to spend the night on the bar. 

“’Bout six weeks, I reckon,’ 
reply. 

“Where do they come in?” said I. 

“Over that brush.” And she pointed 
to the willows which marked the line be- 
tween the sand of the river and the grass- 
covered prairie. 

“ Do they always come in there?” 

“ Yes, sartin.” 


was her 


“ And do they go out the same way?” 

“Yes.” 

I knew, of course, that geese travel in 
a beaten track through the air with as 
much regularity as the moose of Nova 
Scotia follow a forest path, or as people 
who live in a city take to the sidewalks, 
but I wanted to know if these people had 
noticed it. 

Continuing, I asked if her husband shot 
many of the birds. 

“No, he hain’t got no gun.” 

“ Do hunters come in here much?” 

“T hain’t seed none afore this year.” 
“Where do the geese feed?” 

“’Bout ten miles to the northeast’ard, 
reckon ; on Smith’s wheat stubble.” 
“What time do they leave the river in 
the afternoon?” 

“Bout 4, allus.” 

This showed the accuracy of her ob- 
servation, for these birds have regular 
hours for feeding. They are always to 
be found on the wheat fields from 8 to 
10 in the forenoon and from 4 in the af- 
ternoon until sunset, and they could not 
be more punctual in starting for their 
meals if each one carried a chronometer. 
Looking at my watch I saw that it was 
now nearly half-past 3, so I walked over 
toward the river, where I concealed my- 
self among the tall weeds and waited. It 
was as I expected. Promptly at 40’clock 
the birds rose like a huge cloud, and, with 
a fearful chattering and “ honking,” flew 
away toward the stubble field. Then I 
began operations, feeling so certain of 
the success of my plan that I clapped my 
hands in glee, as Napoleon did at Water- 
loo just before Blucher’s arrival, and, as 
it proved, with quite as little occasion. 

On the broad sand bar were large num- 
bers of logs and stumps and roots of 
trees, which had been brought down by 
the spring freshets and had become 
stranded there with the subsiding waters. 
I expected to use one of these for a 
blind from which I could pour hot shot 
into the column as the geese came back 
at night. But I failed to find anything 
to suit my purpose exactly, and so I 
placed two stumps together, moving each 
one for the purpose perhaps five or six 
feet. I was very careful not to disturb 
anything else, and the sand all about had 
been trodden so hard by the geese that I 
left no foot prints. I was familiar with 
the construction of blinds, and felt sure 
that this one would not be noticed by the 
birds. Indeed I am confident that any 
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person accustomed to pass that way at 
morning and at night would not have de- 
tected anything unusual. Then I went 
back to the shore and again hid myself 
among the weeds. 

I knew the birds would send out one or 
more scouts in advance to see if all was 
right. This is one of their marked pecu- 
liarities. If they have alighted in safety 
at a given spot for a hundred times they 
will not again revisit it until some of their 
number have examined and reported that 
all is well. Scores and scores of times 
have I seen this illustrated, and it is a 
recognized fact among sportsmen. It 
was for the scouts that I was now waiting. 
Just before sunset four stalwart old fel- 
lows came down from the northeast to 
reconnoitre and report. They flew about 
over the sand bars for a while, till one 
of them noticed the misplaced stumps. 
Then they began a chattering which was 
kept up for about five minutes. Follow- 
ing this they alighted at a safe distance 
from the blind, and, with their long necks 
upraised, stood perfectly still for at least 
a quarter of an hour, evidently watching 
the suspicious stumps. By and by they 
raised and flew around the place several 
times at a great height, until suddenly 
one of the number gave a peculiar 
“honk,” and as fast as their wings could 
carry them they went back over the wil- 
lows and up into the northeastern sky. I 
knew they had not seen me, but I sus- 
pected something was wrong, though I 
still thought I should bag some game. 
Hurrying across the bar, I took my posi- 
tion behind the stumps and placed a doz- 
en heavily charged shells on the sand 
ready for instant use after the first shot 
should empty my gun. Then I waited— 
and waited—and waited. Daylight faded 
into dusk and the dusk deepened into 
darkness, until at length the moon shone 
brightly and the stars rained down their 
lustre on the scene. 

Eight o'clock came, and g, and 1o, 
and half-past 10, and 11—and not a 
solitary bird came over the willows or 
alighted on the sand. Nor did they come 
at all. They had not left the region, for 
I heard them as they came in in countless 
throngs and took their places by the river 
side more than half a mile distant, where 
they had never been known to settle be- 
fore. I was completely outwitted, and 
shouldering my gun I started homeward 
muttering : “ Oh, you geese! you deserve 
to live, for you are smarter than I.” 
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Two hours later, when I went to bed, I 
crooned myself to sleep by repeating over 
and over again that stanza from Bryant’s 
“ Hymn to a Waterfowl ”— 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. : 

But I was not always disappointed in 
this way. I recall a cold November morn- 
ing, when I went out early and found 
cover in a field of corn. I knew the 
scouts would come on before the main 
column did, and I resolved to try an ex- 
periment by shooting them. About sun- 
rise a solitary gander came on, and seeing 
nothing unusual he lazily flew back and 
forth over the corn field as though he felt 
it his duty to go through the motions, but 
thought it a work of supererogation. By 
and by he flew directly over me, not more 
than twenty feet in air, and when I rose 
from the weeds and pulled the trigger on 
him he seemed very much astonished. 
But it was too late for him to tell what he 
had discovered, and the last time I saw 
him he graced a platter on my table on 
Thanksgiving Day. As he did not re- 
turn, the flock evidently took counsel to- 
gether and sent out two others to see 
what had become of him. I was using 
his huge, warm body for a pillow when 
they reached the corn field, and finding it 
so conducive to comfort I concluded to 
place one of them on each side of me 
and wait for more. At length the flock 
came on—full 200 strong—at first cau- 
tiously, but growing bolder and bolder 
by degrees, until they alighted within 
range, and I added four or five to my list 
of victims by shooting when their heads 
were high in the air. 

One can sometimes have good success, 
too, by shooting from blinds con- 
structed near the rivers or anywhere else 
in the track of their flight. There is a 
point in Northwestern Nebraska where 
another large stream unites with the Nio- 
brara River. For half a mile above their 
junction there stretches a wide tract of 
elms and water oaks among which tall 
grasses grow toa height of four or five 
feet. Both rivers have broad sand bars, 
and in reaching them from either direc- 
tion the birds are likely to pass over this 
wooded tract. As they are so soontoalight 
they do not fly very high, and, in fact, 
they seem to think that if they are a little 
way above the tree tops they are out of 
danger. It was my fortune to discover 
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this, and one morning soon afterward 
my companion and I took our stations in 
the grass. The first birds that attempted 
to pass fell easily, at short range, and 
when the multitude of them rose, flock 
by flock from the river beds, a large num- 
ber passed directly over where we were 
hidden, and we had rare sport for an hour 
in bringing them down. Wehad far more 
than we could carry back to camp, and 
were compelled to send for a team to bring 
up the game. 

One method frequently made use of is 
to don a suit of clothing very nearly the 
color of the sand in the river beds and 
take a position on the sand bar on a 
moonlight night. In such case those who 
are to do the shooting should send a per- 
son beyond where the flock are resting for 
the night to discharge a gun and set them 
in motion. Like most birds, they can see 
but poorly at night, and after being dis- 
turbed in this way will break up into 
squads and fly back and forth up and 
down the river for a long time, and the 
sportsman has an admirable opportunity 
to bag a large number as they attempt 
to pass him. It is essential in such cases, 
however, that he have a good retriever, 
otherwise he will lose many of the birds 
which fall into the river and, whether 
dead or only wounded, are soon beyond 
his reach. 

But perhaps the method affording most 
excitement and requiring least work is for 
two men to get into an open wagon drawn 
by a fast horse and be driven about over 
the prairie during the day time. Where 
there are no sand bars in the rivers geese 
are accustomed to settle in large num- 
bers on the open prairie, commonly se- 
lecting some elevated spot from which 
they can easily detect the approach of 
an enemy. Here, as elsewhere, whether 
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feeding .or resting, they always establish 
pickets, and it is quite impossible for a 
man to get within gunshot of a flock on 
the prairie, except in rare instances. But 
they do not appear to take alarm at the 
near approach of a horse, and somehow 
they do not readily discover the sports- 
men in the wagon. The consequence is 
that a team can be made to approach al- 
most within shooting distance before they 
will be greatly disturbed, and if the 
driver so heads his horse as to appear to 
be going past them, while at the same 
time he is getting nearer with every step, 
it is possible to get within very close range 
before they will rise. 

He must watch his opportunity, and, 
when he sees they are about to lift their 
wings, apply the whip and drive straight 
for them with all possible speed. Geese 
are very slow in rising after they have 
once taken to wing, and if the attack be 
skillfully made the hunters can get near 
enough in this way so that they can either 
shoot from the wagon or leap from it toa 


‘firmer footing and can frequently get in 


two rounds before the geese are out of 
range. I have in this way had quite as 
good success as in any other, and it af- 
fords the double advantage that you do 
not have to walk very much and have at 
hand a conveyance for taking home your 
game. 

This latter is of no small moment, 
for three or four long-necked birds, weigh- 
ing from twelve to eighteen pounds apiece, 
are a serious impediment when one is 
hungry and wishes to return to camp as 
soon as possible. 

Taken all in all there is perhaps no 
sport which is more exhilarating or more 
likely to be enjoyed after one has had a 
little experience at it than that of shoot- 
ing the wild goose. 























MY 


FIRST TEAL. 


BY CHARLES BARKER BRADFORD. 


** Aye, aye, marster! What ails the lad a-now? 
Wild he’s shooting, and trembling so.”’ 
**Sure, old friend, he can’t help that : 
He’s killed his first game a-wing.” 
— The Merry Fieldman. 


THE early November sun has just gone 
down behind a bit of woodland to my 
right and the shadows of early evening 
are gathering, so that every winged ob- 
ject begins to startle me as I walk along 
the country roadway toward the farm 
house where I lodge. As I come up to 
a bit of wet ground I think I see a cock 
put down over my right shoulder, and 
calling the puppy I have with me I bid 
him charge, and then step from the road 
into the shrubbery, walking with the last 
bright spot in the sky quite in front 
of me to aid me in my sight when the 
bird flushes, if it flushes at all. Noth- 
ing takes wing, but there is a gamy-look- 
ing little shrubbery -lined pool lying a 
few rods in front of me, and I think I 
will beat the ground past this and come 
out upon the roadway to throw my gun 
over my shoulder and end the day’s field 
work. I do not know that here upon this 
quiet little water, secluded from the old 
country road by the bushes all about, sits 
““my first teal,” and so I move along. 
The bird evidently imagines me a stray 
cow or pastured horse meandering to the 
drink as I beat along under cover through 
the dry vines and twigs, for she does not 
rise—though she must hear me coming 
—until I come into sight at the very edge 
of the water. Then there is a great fuss. 
No ruffed grouse with its bubwbubwbub 
flush ever startled a tyro gunner like this 
little teal startles me as she rises straight 
up with every feather in a flurry, clears 
the willow brush, goes over it and is soon 
out of sight. 

A gun report follows the rushing of the 
rising bird, but the game has flown too 
far to afford a fair target in the gray 
light, and when I pull the second trigger 
and hear the hammer strike the plunger 
with no response from the powder of the 
charge, I feel glad for once that there is 
a misfire, for as I press the second time 
something tells me it is too late. 

The puppy, still charged in the road- 
way, whines, and after emptying my bar- 
rels I start to join the obedient little dog. 
As I take the first step or two the incli- 


nation to follow with my eyes the direc- 
tion of the lost game comes over me, as 
it comes to all sportsmen, and so witha 
sigh I linger and look, to see—the tiny 
teal high in the air, winging herself along 
toward me, as pretty an incomer as man 
has ever seen. In an instant I am squat- 
ted well down in the midst of a wild-rose 
bush, eyeing the bird fiercely and making 
a great awkward struggle, with a hand all 
thumbs, in an endeavor to insert cart- 
ridges in the already open gun. At the 
last second they are in and the gun is 
snapped shut and on the way to my 
shoulder as I raise up a little to better 
steady myself for the shot. The duck 
sweeps to the left as I show my head 
above the brush. The trigger of the 
right barrel is pressed but no report re- 
sponds, for in my haste I have put in the 
shell that misfired once before. I still 
push the gun along away ahead of the 
bird, pull the rear trigger half angrily, 
and there is a flash of light and a puff 
of smoke, and I can just faintly see as 
I drop beneath the smoke my little teal 
falling. Her tiny head is thrown back, 
her wings are still and she comes swiftly 
down with a buf! in the dry dust in the 
very centre of the roadway, not above a 
dozen yards away from the little setter 
puppy. 

I hurry out of the swale edge, more 
eager to retrieve than the young dog who 
whines and shivers as I come up to him. 
But I restrain myself and do justly by 
the little beast, who at the word proudly 
brings in the dead bird and drops it in 
my hand. ’Tis my first teal. 

I had walked all day and was hungry 
and tired, but the joy of those few min- 
utes made me as spry as when I stepped 
out into the field at early morn, and 
though I had a full hour’s walk before 
me I thought I reached my farmer’s lowly 
door in less than half that time. What 
made the teal come back to the swaie she 
rose from? Was it curiosity? Did she 
expect her mate to put in there? Did 
the dropping shot ahead of her cause her 
to think she had flown the wrong way? 
These and many other queries flashed 
through my mind as I viewed my prize, 
and they kept me busy with my thoughts 
until the old farm house suddenly came 
into view. 
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THE AVERAGE TAKE-OFF, 


1NG for October one of the important 

features of broad jumping, taking off 

properly, was described in a detailed 
way, but the bad results of a poor take- 
off were not dwelt upon. The “ Average 
Take-Off,” which we now give, was taken 
from an instantaneous photograph of an 
athlete running at full speed and in the 
act of leaping. One would hardly imag- 
ine that this athlete would travel very 
far after leaving the take-off, yet he clear- 
ed over 22 feet. He is jumping from 
his left leg and is in the act of leaving 
the ground, but so quickly did the camera 
work that it makes it appear as though a 
standing position were being taken rather 
than one of considerable speed. Nearly 
all the spring has been taken and the 
jumping leg has done its work. All the 
athlete will riow do is to manipulate him- 
self as well as possible while in the air. 
The illustration “Another Attitude in 


|: the first half of this article in Out- 


Mid Air” is one that reveals quite a dif- 
ferent position from the two pictures pub- 
lished in October ; there is no point to be 
gained, however, from this one that was 
not mentioned last month. 

Of the poor take-offs slipping into the 
ditch in front of the take-off is one that all 
broad jumpers most abhor, for an injury 
may follow which may prevent the jumping 
foot from being used for many weeks. The 
illustration “Stepping Over the Take-Off ” 
shows how this accident occurs. It is 
generally brought about by the athlete 
getting too close to the take-off and not 
shortening his last couple of strides a few 
inches apiece. No broad jumper wishes 


' to slacken his speed as he approaches the 


take-off, for it means a shorter jump than 
though he allowed his acquired momen- 
tum to proceed, but a shorter jump—or, 
in fact, no jump at all—is better than 
a wrenched instep or ankle. The main 
trouble is that an athlete, as a rule, does 
not know when he is putting his foot over 
too far. The probabilities are that if 
every athlete knew when such was the 
case no injury would result from the act, 
for he would put no force into the jump, 
knowing that it would be useless. These 
accidents occur, as a rule, when the jump- 
er is calculating on giving a good leap, 
and only when he finds his foot in the hol- 
low or on the sharp ridge does he know 
that he has miscalculated. It is remark- 
able, however, to see how rarely a good 
jumper will meet trouble of this kind, for 
the tendency with this class of athlete is 
to always toe back of the line. They rea- 
son that running up to the mark with the 
feeling that they will not step over is 
worth more than any possible inch or two 
advantage on a single jump gained by a 
take-off from over the edge. 

Another accident that happens very of- 
ten in broad jump competitions, but one 
from which no injury can arise, is shown 
in the illustration “Falling Sideways 
After Landing.” It will be seen tnat the 
athlete here has lost his balance after 
landing, and, not being able to save him- 
self from falling back or sideways, has 
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put his arm out to keep any part of his 
person from touching ground any further 
back than he can possibly help. The 
jump in this case, according to the rules, 
should be measured to where his hand is, 
for that is the nearest break of the ground 
toward the take-off made by any part of 
his person. Had he not saved himself 
by his arm he would have rolled back 
several feet, and although he loses about 
a foot by not being able to keep his legs, 
still he has saved himself from losing 
a greater distance. Putting his feet out 
too far is probably what caused him to fall 
back, for his shoulders and head had 
not enough momentum to bring his body 
straight after landing. 

Before starting practicing the running 
broad jump with any degree of vigor one 
should first get into good sprinting condi- 
tion. It never does any harm to be a good 
sprinter, for it helps one in so many ath- 
letic games requiring activity. In broad 
jumping especially it is useful, for it will 
give the athlete a chance to quickly get a 
gauge for a take-off. Then, again, if the 
jumper is in good sprinting fix, the con- 
tinued running down the path when prac- 
ticing leaping will not tire him nor be so 
apt to make his leg muscles stiff as if 
he had not practiced the quick strides for 
sprinting. A very good plan of action is 
to practice the jump every three or four 
times sprinting is practiced. It may seem 
strange, but it is a fact that the essen- 
tial feature of a big broad jump is in get- 
ting a free and yet very forcible run, and 
although there are plenty of cases where 
good sprinters are not good broad jump- 
ers, still no jumper can reach a distance 
unless he is sprinting well. This does not 
mean that an athlete must be in condition 
to do ten seconds for 10oo yards before 
he can make a good broad jump, but it 
means that whetheran athlete can do 10% 
seconds or 11% seconds for roo yards he 
must be able to do his normal speed easily 
before he will broad jump with justice to 
himself. If when taking the run to jump 
the athlete labors a great deal and does 
not move freely it will be found that 
he will have little effort after for the 
jump. Before an athlete can get his full 
power in jumping he must be in condi- 
tion to run at a stiff pace — something 
fast enough to suit him—without exerting 
himself too much. 

Having shown the necessity of being 
in good sprinting condition before one 
can broad jump with justice to himself, 


the next important part for the aspiring 
athlete to master is to combine sprinting 
and broad-jumping practice. If the best 
an athlete ever did in public is between 
20 and 21 feet he should not expect to 
clear in practice much over 18 feet 6 
inches or 19 feet. If his public record 
is between 21 and 22 feet his practice 
jumps should be in the neighborhood of 
20 feet. Broad jumping is a game where 
an athlete seldom does in practice what 
he has cleared in competition, and the 
fact that he cannot approach in practice 
what he has done publicly should not dis- 
tress him in the slightest way. Eight or 
ten practice jumps three times a week is 
all that athletes require for this game, 
although they may sprint every day ; but 
if they do too much of the latter they 
will tire themselves and be unable to run 
well for the broad jump. They begin by 
jumping easily during the first part of the 
season, and after feeling a little more at 
home they occasionally use an effort to 
see how far they can get. Exerting one’s 
self too much in running broad jumping 
is ruinous to good condition, for it isa 
game in which a great deal of power can 
be used, and therefore one can tire him- 
self easily if he jumps hard. 

It has been generally noticed by all 
good jumpers that on days they feel fresh 
and strong they not only jump better, but 
it is far easier to strike the take-off prop- 
erly, and in fact everything seems to fit 
in well. Just the reverse happens when 
an athlete is tired ; no matter how far up 
he puts his running mark he seems to be 
unable to hit the joist properly or raise 
to the jump, and no matter how much 
force he puts into it he.clears no distance 
compared with what he can do when fresh. 
These incidents, however, seldom worry 
experienced jumpers. 

Always be sure and have the landing 
place dug up deep and soft, for then if 
one lands either forcibly or awkwardly 
he is not apt to be hurt. If on certain 
days it is difficult to strike the take-off 
properly when you may be using a mark 
which previously suited you, do not con- 
demn the mark or the system, but think 
whether the wind is against you or 
whether the track is soft and makes you 
short in your strides, or whether you are 
not tired and therefore cannot run or 
stride with the same vigor as previously. 
On such a day as this you must put your 
mark closer to the take-off, but probably 
better advice than this even is to not 
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jump at all, but content yourself with a 
little sprinting at very moderate speed. 
All broad jumpers of any experience 
know how difficult it is to make one mark 
do for a take-off whenever they practice, 
and the fact that on many days a certain 
distance does not suit them gives them 
no concern whatever, knowing as they 
do that in a competition, when they ex- 
pect to be fresh and strong after a few 
days’ rest, their strides in the run will be 
normal again. 

An important point in making a fair 
record at the running broad jump is a 
perfectly level run and take-off, and my 
experience has been that seven take-offs 
out of every ten are unfair. The group 
of three improper take-offs reveals the 
most common complaints. Those num- 
bered 1 and 2 are very common, but that 
numbered 3 is very rare, for a jump from 
it would be so difficult that those who 
were to use it would soon have it fixed. 
It is not so with Nos. 1 and 2, for a jump 
from either of these would result 
greater distance being cleared with a 
certain effort than though the ground 
were level, and the majority of athletes 
do not object to circumstances of this 
kind. It will be seen that Nos. 1 and 2 
give the athlete an ascending run in the 
last stride, while No. 3 gives a descend- 
ing run. A descending run is advanta- 
geous for clearing a great distance if the 
last stride can be ascending, such as in 
Nos. 1 and 2, but it is most difficult to 
get a lift for the leap if the take - off 


is lower than where the last stride was ~° 


made. It will be noticed that in No.1 
the take-off joist may be level so far as 
its outer or inner edge is concerned, but 
that the path just back of it gives a de- 
cided upward turn, and the athlete’s foot 
would be anywhere from two to four 
inches higher at the take-off than at the 
previous stride. This can hardly fail to 
bring about a big jump, for it is the same 
principle as jumping from an inclined 
plane, in either the high or broad jump, 
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which is resorted to for clearing big 
heights and distances in the circus or on 
the stage. 

In No. 2 the path is level, but the take- 
off itself is canted at an angle so that its 
outside edge is an inch or two higher 
than its inside edge. This is the most 
common complaint of all; in fact it is so 
common that up to lately it has not at- 
tracted much notice. It was brought into 
prominence last fall on account of the 
take-off joist at the championship games 
at Washington being a first-class example 
of it. The world’s amateur record was 
broken that day by A. F. Copland, he 
succeeding in clearing 23 feet 3% inches, 
while the previous best record was my 
own, 23 feet 3 inches. The joist at the 
Washington take-off was elevated three- 
quarters of an inch at its outside edge, 
creating an incline, and according to a 
surveyor’s certificate the run was 1% feet 
down hill. This was the extent of the 
fall of the ground in the distance of 100 
feet. The run for the 65 feet just in 
front of the take-off showed a declivity 
of only 4 inches, but back of this point 
it was very marked. The down-hill run 
did not aid Copland much, for he did not 
use over 75 feet, but the raised take-off 
was quite an aid. Another point in Cop- 
land’s record was the measuring. It is 
without doubt a bad precedent to award 
a record in a running broad jump by 
an eighth of an inch. One-eighth of an 
inch can be easily measured with a steel 
tape if the landing place were on hard 
clay, where a sharp edge would be made 
by the jumper’s heels ; but in loose dirt, 
such as is used for a running broad jump, 
it seems to be almost ridiculous, for the 
particles of soil are seldom as small as an 
eighth of an inch and the majority of 
them are considerably larger. 

But, to take another view of the case, it 
may be said that no real injustice was 
done in giving Copland his unfair record, 
for he is fully equal tg the distance on 
a strictly level jumping path and a new 
record has since been made by Charles S. 
Reber, of St. Louis, Mo., this athlete 
clearing July 4, 1891, at Detroit, the phe- 
nomenal distance of 23 feet 6% inches un- 
der perfectly fair conditions. Reber is a 
comparatively new recruit, but he seems 
to be a natural born athlete. He is very 
tall and rather heavy, standing 6 feet 2 
inches in jumping shoes, and weighing 
in the neighborhood of 180 pounds. He 


, first came into prominence by clearing 
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last spring, at his college games in St. 
Louis, 22 feet 734 inches. He then 
cleared in open games 23 feet 35% inches, 
but there was some dispute about unfair 
conditions, and the claim for the record 
was not pushed, although in measurement 
it beat Copland’s best figures by half an 
inch. On July 4, however, at the cham- 
pionship games of the Central Associa- 
tion he settled in a most effectual way the 
question as to who holds the world’s ama- 
teur running broad jump record, and he 
stands to-day with that undisputed title. 
Reber is also a very good sprinter, he be- 
ing equal to something under 10% sec- 
onds for running roo yards, and he can 
throw weights to some extent, his individ- 
ual weight being sufficiently great to en- 
able him to make a good showing in this 
line without much practice. Those who 
know him best expect great things from 
him in all-round athletics, saying that 
when he has had proper experience no 
man now before the public will be able to 
defeat him in an all-round programme. 
Taking into consideration Reber’s 
height and weight and looking at his 
feats of great activity, such as his record 
for running roo yards; his clearing 5 feet 
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6 inches for the running high jump and 
his several big performances at the run- 
ning broad jump, it would seem as though 
he would make a genuine champion all- 
round athlete. ‘The essential point fora 
good all-round man is first of all to be 
active ; he must also be heavy, so as to 
throw weights well, and, lastly, he must be 
enduring, so as to be able to last through 
the competition. Reber has proved him- 
self to be active, he can handle weights 
without having practiced throwing them 
much, and the only part that is an un- 
known quantity is his endurance. He 
has an excellent style of broad jumping, 
taking a forcible run and leaping well in 
the air with plenty of confidence. He 
gives the impression of using consider- 
able force and does not show that ante- 
lope-like bound that is associated, for 
instance, with Victor E. Schifferstein. 
Schifferstein took as naturally to broad 
jumping as probably either Reber or I 
did, for he showed. big figures very soon 
after he commenced practicing the game. 
He has cleared 23 feet three or four times, 
his best being 23 feet 334 inches, but no 
claim for a record was made on account 
of there being a descending run. On an- 
other occasion he cleared 23 feet 2% 
inches, which was but half an inch behind 
the then world’s record; and when he 
traveled East in 1888 and took part in 
the championship games of the N. A. A. 
A. in New York city he cleared 23 feet 
134 inches. On this last occasion he re- 
vealed a style of jumping that will be 
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long remembered by those who witnessed 
it, for the other contestants, even though 
some cleared big distances, seemed like 
novices alongside of him. He rose very 
high in the air and held his body quite 
straight. He manipulated his legs in a 
very easy fashion, and he seemed to have 
plenty of time to land about as he wished. 
He touched ground again with his heels 
very even and close together and there 
was no sign of falling back. Everything 
seemed to come easily to him, which is 
always the way when one is in good trim 
for this game. He won the competition 
by over a foot, the next man being Cop- 
land, who was 1% inch ahead of D. Shan- 
ahan, who cleared 21 feet 10% inches. 
Schifferstein on that day set at rest all 
doubts in the East concerning his ability 
to clear 23 feet on level ground. 

The half dozen best broad jumpers in 
America vary considerably in the eleva- 
tion which they reach while jumping and 
also in the length of run. Victor E. 
Schifferstein, Ernest F. Ramsdell, F. C. 
Puffer and myself are considered to get 
greater elevations than usual, and in the 
case of Schifferstein and Ramsdell there 
is no doubt of it. <A. F. Copland, Victor 
Mapes, William Halpin and E. E. Barnes 
jump rather low in proportion to the great 
distance they reach. Charles S. Reber 
is described as taking an average run 


and getting an average raise. Schiffer- 
stein runs about roo feet and rises high 
and neatly, jumping much like a deer. 
Copland runs only about 75 feet, and, 
approaching the take-off with great speed, 
simply allows his momentum to carry him. 
Halpin and Barnes run over too feet and 
Ramsdell does not run quite sofar. Mapes 
holds the best intercollegiate record, 22 
feet 114% inches. He gets his distance 
by a very fast run, and did big figures 
only after he could sprint in fast time. 

Until recent years broad jumping re- 
ceived but little special attention from 
athletes, having been most generally re- 
garded as a sequence to sprinting. Sprint- 
ers were frequently broad jumpers, and 
vice versa. As a matter of fact a speedy 
runner can nearly always cover a compar- 
atively long distance in a jump merely by 
virtue of the momentum he is capable of 
attaining, but without a good rise his ca- 
pacity is limited. It is due to the appre- 
ciation of this fact, and to the presence 
among us of men unusually endowed 
with both speed and power to spring, that 
broad jumping has become a game by 
itself and the records have advanced so 
marvelously over the 22 feet 734 inches of 
Jack Voorhees in 1881, which was thought 
unsurpassable and which stood by itself 
until 1886, when I accomplished my 23 
feet 3 inches. 
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OvrTiNc is indebted to Mr. John Carbutt for the instantaneous photos of Mr. Page’s different positions in high jump: 


(September, pp. 451-2). These pictures were made on ‘“* Carbutt's Eclipse 27 Plate. 
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GUARD, SANTA CRUZ, 1890, 


HE California National Guard has 

had as many ups and downs and 

as many wonderful changes as the 
State itself. 

Never in the history of the world has 
any country, passing from one political 
dominion to another, experienced such 
wonderful and marvelous changes, and 
rarely if ever has any country in its ear- 
lier growth seen such a mixture of ruffian- 
ism and refinement, good and bad, as 
California did in her first days. But 
great as has been her growth, it has been 
sure, and to-day, notwithstanding all vi- 
cissitudes, her National Guard bears the 
same relation to the Guards of the other 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain States and 
Territories as that of the Empire State 
to her sisters east of the Mississippi. 

To the observing military student there 
can be plainly seen going hand in hand 
with the picturesque and romantic sur- 
roundings of the battalions of the Gold- 


en State a firm and substantial military 
foundation. 

Practically the first appearance of the 
California militia dates from the organi- 
zation of a battalion of three companies in 
1846 to assist Fremont in his conquest of 
the then Mexican province. This force 
engaged in all Fremont’s combats with 
the Mexicans and conducted itself with 
the greatest credit. During the exciting 
times of the gold fever the organizations 
of the California militia were like the 
times—spasmodic. The only company 
worthy of the name was the First Cali- 
fornia Guard (artillery), but in 1854 some 
forty members of this company organized 
the “City Guard” —the oldest infantry 
company in the State—and it is still in 
existence as Company B, First California 
Regiment. 

From this time on the plant took deep 
root in the soil of the Golden West, and 
although the Vigilantes trouble of 1856 
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disturbed for a time its growth, it did not 
seriously impair it. Im 3859 the “ Mac- 
Mahon Grenadier Guards” were organ- 
ized ; in 1858 the “ Light Guards;” in 
1855 the “ Nationals.” This latter com- 
pany claims the proud distinction of being 
the first ational Guard company to bear 
that title in existence, as it adopted that 
name at the time of its formation, when all 
others in California and elsewhere were 
known only as “militia.” It is to-day 
known as the company of “ Nationals.” 
Through all the many scenes of trouble 
that California has passed, commencing 
with the “Vigilantes” period of 1856, 
continuing through the war of the Rebel- 
lion, the *‘ Amador” war of 1871, the 
“ Kearney ” and “ Sand Lot”’ riots of 1879, 
and the various. riots, threatened and 
actual, in the short history of this gigan- 
tic young State, the California militia or 
National Guard has always been found 
arrayed on the side of law and order, a 
source of reliance and strength without the 
help of which the civil authorities would 
have been in sore straits. : 
During the Rebellion, as the State was so 
far away from the scenes of hostilities, she 
was not called on to furnish troops for 
service immediately against the Confeder- 
ates, and no quotas were assigned to her ; 
yet, says General Orton, author of “ Califor- 
nia Records of the Rebellion,” and but 
lately the adjutant general of the State: 
“* During the war calls were made upon it 
for several regiments and battalions, ag- 
gregating more than sixteen thousand men, 
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besides five hundred who were enlisted 
within its borders and became part of the 
quota of the State of Massachusetts, and 
eight companies raised for Washington 
Territory.” 

With the exception of those raised for 
Massachusetts the California forces took 
no part in any of the great battles of the 
war; yet the service they rendered was 
as important as that rendered by those 
from other States. It was as severe, en- 
tailing long and fatiguing marches across 
burning deserts and among almost inac- 
cessible mountains. They were engaged 
in hundreds of fights with Indians and 
small forces of Confederate troops, on the 
frontiers, in Texas and Mexico, and they 
never knew defeat. It was a constant 
source of regret among them that they 
were never ordered East, and the question 
was continually asked: “ When are we to 
be ordered to the seat of war?” The 
Government deemed it wisest to keep 
them on the Pacific Coast and in the Ter- 
ritories. They occupied all the posts 
from Puget Sound to San Elizario, Tex., 
and they did their duty faithfully. By 
their loyalty they preserved peace in these 
Western States and Territories and the 
flag of rebellion was soon driven beyond 
the Rio Grande. 

It was the Third California Regiment of 
Infantry, commanded by Col. P. Edward 
Connor, that so ably held the Mormon 
Church and government in check in 1862- 

3, when Brigham Young was only too 
ready to espouse the Confederate cause 
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and actually bade defiance to the United 
States Government. 

In other scenes, also, the Guard has 
scored its victories. The great com- 
mander so lately gone from us, Gen. W. 
T. Sherman, was once a general of Cali- 
fornia militia. In 1876 Company C, 
First Infantry, brought back from Creed- 
moor the interstate trophy for rifle shoot- 
ing, and to-day many men who reached 
distinction in the war of the Rebellion and 
from the Eastern States esteem it an honor 
to belong to the California National Guard. 

The California Guard has had its draw- 
backs in the past, and in the present it is 
far from perfect. In some respects it is 
behind the standard set by several of the 
Eastern and Southern States; yet, not- 
withstanding all this, it can be truthfully 
said that the Guard of no State has made 
such progress with such little help. In 
no State is the Guard more loyal and 
obedient to proper authority, more anx- 
ious to improve and desirous of progress 
in all that constitutes the real part of the 
soldier’s profession—the practical carry- 
ing out of marches and camps, etc.—and 
not the show of parade or the social dis- 
tinctions so often sought by the older or- 
ganizations of the East, to the detriment 
of soldierly qualities. 

With the exception of one State—South 
Carolina—the number of Guardsmen in 
California is greater in proportion to the 
population than in any other State. 

The present organization of the Guard 
dates from July 17, 1866, on which date 
the act was passed changing and consoli- 
dating the then militia companies into the 
National Guard of California. 

By law the organized uniformed mili- 
tia force of the State is known as the 
National Guard of California. It can- 
not exceed sixty companies, and must 
be located throughout the State with 
reference to the military wants thereof, 
the means of concentration and other 
military requirements. The militia at 
present consists of forty-six companies 
of infantry, eleven companies of artillery, 
armed, drilled and equipped as infantry ; 
two light batteries of artillery, one com- 
pany of cavalry and one cadet company— 
sixty-one in all. This force is organized 
into eight regiments, two battalions and 
one unattached company, and further into 
six brigades by counties, the whole con- 
stituting one division. All six brigades 
have their full complement of general, 
staff and field officers, but only two are 





full. Four are skeleton organizations, 
with but a company or small battalion 
as a nucleus. The Governor is, of course, 
the commander in chief of the military 
forces of the State. His staff consists of 
one adjutant general, with the rank of 
brigadier general ; one chief engineer, one 
paymaster general, one judge advocate 
general, one inspector general of rifle 
practice, one surgeon general, each with 
the rank of colonel, and sixteen aides de 
camp, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
They are.all appointed by and hold their 
positions at ‘the pleasure of the Governor. 
The Governor also appoints, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
major general commanding the division, 
and each of the brigadier generals. All 
of these must be citizens of the United 
States and of the State, and the brigadiers 
must be residents of the localities for 
which they are appointed. The different 
organizations of the State, their command- 
ing officers, chiefs of staff and headquar- 
ters are: 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF AND STAFF, 

Henry H. Markham, Governor, com- 
mander in chief, Sacramento. 

Charles C. Allen, Brigadier General, ad- 
jutant general, Sacramento. 

R. E. Murray, Col., assistant adjutant 
general, Sacramento. 

J. B. Wright, Col., chief engineer, Sac- 
ramento. 

F, W. Sumner, Col., paymaster general, 
San Francisco. 

G. A. Knight, Col., judge advocate 
general, San Francisco. 

D. M. Burns, Col., inspector general, 
San Francisco. 

S. F. Long, Col., surgeon general, San 
Francisco. 

F. S. Chadbourne, Lieut. Col., aide de 
camp, San Francisco. 

R. D. Laidlaw, Lieut. Col., aide de 
camp, San Francisco. . 

F. G. Teed, Lieut. Col., aide de camp, 
Los Angeles. 

H. H. McCloskey, Lieut. Col., aide de 
camp, Merced. 

John S. Young, Lieut. Col., aide de 
camp, Healdsburg. 

A. G. Gassen, Lieut. Col., aide de camp, 
San Diego. 

Reed Jones, Lieut. Col., aide de camp, 
Oakland. 

William HH. Dimond, major general 
commanding division, San Francisco. 

Albert E. Castle, assistant adjutant 
general, San Francisco. 
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First Brigade—Headquarters, Los An- 
geles, Cal. E. P. Johnson, brigadier gen- 
eral commanding; L. S. Butler, Lieut. 
Col., assistant adjutant general. 

Regiments—Seventh Infantry, composed 
of companies from Anaheim, Pasadena 
and Ventura, and three from Los Angeles. 
Headquarters at Los Angeles. Ninth In- 
fantry Regiment, composed of two com- 
panies at San Diego and one each from 
Riverside, Pomona, San Bernardino, and 
Santa Ana. Headquarters at San Diego. 


Second Brigade —- Headquarters, San 
Francisco. John H. Dickinson, brigadier 
general commanding; Wm. Edwards, 


Lieut. Col., assistant adjutant general. 

Regiments—First Infantry, composed of 
seven companies, all in San Francisco, 
and one cadet company. Headquarters 
at San Francisco. Second Artillery, com- 
posed of six infantry companies and one 
light battery, all in San Francisco. Head- 
quarters at San Francisco. Third Infan- 
try, composed of eight infantry companies, 
all in San Francisco. 
San Francisco. Fifth Infantry, composed 
of two companies at Oakland, one each 
from San Rafael, San José, Petaluma and 
Santa Rosa. Headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. One company of cavalry, the San 
Francisco Hussars, at San Francisco. 

Third Brigade — Headquarters, Stock- 
ton. James H. Budd, brigadier general 
commanding; Marion De Vries, Lieut. 
Col., assistant adjutant general. 

Regiments — Sixth Infantry, composed 
of two companies each from Stockton and 
Fresno, and one each from Modesto and 
Visalia. Headquarters at Stockton. 

fourth Brigade—Headquarters, Sacra- 
mento. Timothy W. Sheehan, brigadier 
general commanding ; C. H. Hubbard, 
Lieut. Col., assistant adjutant general. 

Regiments—First Artillery, composed of 
one light battery and three infantry com- 
panies at Sacramento, and one each at 
Woodland and Nevada City. Headquar- 
ters at Sacramento. 

Fifth Brigade — Headquarters, Chico. 
J. W. B. Montgomery, brigadier general 
commanding. H. T. Batchelder, Lieut. 
Col., assistant adjutant general. 

Regiment — Eighth Infantry Battalion, 
composed of one company each from 
Chico, Colusa, Marysville, Red Bluff and 
Redding. Headquarters at Chico, Cal. 

Sixth Brigade — Headquarters, Eure- 
ka. J. W. Freese, brigadier general com- 
manding. James B. Brown, Lieut. Col., 
assistant adjutant general. 


Headquarters at. 
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Regiments —'Yenth Infantry Battalion, 
composed of one company at Eureka and 
one at Arcata. Headquarters at Eureka. 

In addition to the above, there is at- 
tached to each of the third, fourth, second 
and first brigades a signal corps of an 
aggregate strength of sixteen officers and 
eighty-three men. 

The total strength of the Guard as given 
by the adjutant general’s report for 1890 
is 4,386, divided as follows: General 
officers and general staff, 113 ; artillery, 

3 officers, 152 non-commissioned officers, 

67 musicians and 556 privates. ‘Total, 
838. Infantry, 224 officers, 582 non-com- 
missioned officers, 245 musicians and 2,- 
159 privates. Total, 3,210. Cavalry, 3 
officers, 10 non-commissioned officers, 2 
musicians and 41 privates. Signal corps, 
total of 99. Retired officers, 82. 

Several rather unusual conditions will 
strike the attention of the military man. 
First, the designation of the artillery 
regiments as such. This is a relic of the 
times when during their organization it 
was proposed to arm and equip the entire 
regiments as artillery. In each one of 
these regiments is one light battery of 
artillery, and without doubt that one in 
the Second Regiment commanded by 
Capt. Hugh T. Sime is as far ahead of any 
in the State of New York, in all that per- 
tains to excellence in drill and discipline, 
and practical knowledge of their duties 
and their arm of service, as the regiments 
of infantry of New York, taken as a whole, 
are ahead of the California organizations. 
The infantry companies of the two artil- 
lery regiments are wrongly termed “ bat- 
teries.”” They are armed, equipped and 
drilled as infantry, and have no knowl- 
edge whatever of either heavy or light 
artillery. Should they be called out for 
active service, either in State or United 
States service, they must go as infantry, 
or be mustered into service as recruits 
entirely ignorant of their arm. 

It will be noticed also that the old fault 
—now pretty well done away with in most 
Eastern States—of a large, showy and 
political general staff is followed to a 
great extent in California. Each division 
and brigade commander has a staff as top- 
heavy, in proportion, as the Governor’s. 

Up to within the last year the Guard 
consisted of fifty full companies and four 
cadet companies. But the Legislature 
amended the code so as to require the 
Guard to consist of not more than sixty 
companies, while all members of cadet 
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companies were required to be pupils in 
some public school within the limits of 
their respective commands. This caused 
the mustering out of all cadet companies 
except one. 

In each brigade there may be mustered 
into service a signal corps, which cannot 
exceed ten members for each regiment of 
the brigade. If the corps has ten men 
and less than forty, it is entitled to one 
first lieutenant, two sergeants and four 
corporals. If of more than forty, it has 
one captain, one first lieutenant, three 
sergeants and six corporals. The cap- 
tains and lieutenants are elected by the 
members of their commands, but corpo- 
rals and sergeants are appointed by the 
brigade commander, on the recommenda- 
tion of the signal officer in command. 

In all matters relating to arms, equip- 
ment, uniform and drill, discipline, etc., 


the California code requires that the 
Guard shall follow the United States 
Army. As the State draws its allowance 


from the general Government in arms and 
equipment and obtains them from that 
source only, it follows that, for so large a 
Guard and with such a small allowance, 
by the time all the companies are supplied 
the arms first issued are unserviceable. 
About 5 per cent. of the rifles in the 
hands of the Guard are in this state, while 
to fit out all companies at the present rate 
will require about three years more. The 
guns are of course the Springfield rifle, 
calibre .45. ‘The equipments are the ser- 
vice cartridge belt and plate, steel bayo- 
nets and McKeever cartridge boxes. All 
companies are supplied with these. The 
guns of the light batteries are the old ten- 
pounder Parrott and the twelve-pounder 
Napoleon. 

The uniform is almost exactly the same 
as the uniform of the United States Army. 
Each company is allowed by law $150 per 
annum to purchase uniforms and for re- 
pairs. The State moreover furnishes a 
service uniform. The sum allowed is 
small, but, with the State clothing, it is 
sufficient to clothe the entire Guard and 
keep them so for some years in a good 
condition, with the important exception 
of overcoats. 

In many respects the drill of the Cali- 
fornia Guard, taken as a whole, is as 
satisfactory as in most of the States. 
The same difference is observable here as 
in New York between the regiments and 
the companies organized in the country 
and smaller towns. The latter are in- 
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variably composed of the best material in 
their respective towns. ‘The single mili- 
tary company is not only a military or- 
ganization, but it is also a social club 
and the club of the place. The members 
are men of high standing in business, po- 
litical and social circles, and they take a 
pride in making the company the best 
military organization of the State, and 
all other issues are subservient to this 
one condition. In the cities, with the ex- 
ception of one or two companies, the 
regiments may be said to be composed 
of the working classes, the Third Infan- 
try corresponding to the Sixty-ninth in 
New York city, its members being of Irish 
birth principally. The two light bat- 
teries and the hussar company are con- 
sidered the “crack” or “swell” organ- 
izations. 

The light batteries are, in all that makes 
them practical artillerists, far ahead of any 
of the New York batteries, and equal to 
any in any of the Eastern States. ‘They 
do not pretend to go through a simply 
perfect mechanical drill with their guns 
on an even drill floor, with every surround- 
ing of lights, heat, colors, a large audi- 
ence, etc., conducive to calling out every 
effort on the part of the members to look 
pretty ; but out in the camp, in the field 
and on the march they know how to 
handle their guns and take care of them 
and themselves. With the exception of 
these two and several of the separate com- 
panies—those organized in the smaller 
towns—the drill, guard duty, camp duties, 
etc., are below the average of those in 
the East. But drill is a question of prac- 
tice and knowledge, and will soon come 
to the Californians in the new line of prog- 
ress they have lately taken up, since they 
have the first great requisite of good sol- 
diers to an equal extent with any of their 
Eastern compatriots. It is only within a 
year that appropriations and support any- 
thing like what is necessary have been 
given them. As it is, they are very little 
compared with what are really required. 
When the State shall erect and own its 
armories sufficient for all its Guard, uni- 
form, equip and arm them all alike and 
with the best armament consistent with 
their service, then, judging from what 
has been accomplished in the past, Cali- 
fornia will have another institution to 
which she can point with pride, and from 
which the East can learn many lessons to 
her advantage. 

To be continued. 














HOW I LOST MY THANKSGIVING 


BY ED. 


H E turkey 

is a won- 
drous toothsome 
morsel, whether 
it be a choice 
bird from the 
fattening pen or 
one of those 
kings of the fea- 
thered race, a 
grand wild fel- 
low, slain per- 
haps after a deal 
of toil and trou- 
ble in his native 
haunt—some 
Southern river 
bottom, West- 
ern scrub or 
But such birds 





lonely Canadian forest. 
as these are by no means easily pro- 
cured, and only a favored few of the 
millions of feasters on Thanksgiving Day 
will sink tooth into genuine wild turkey 


meat. The price paid by the epicure for 
his wild bird would doubtless purchase 
provasions enough to feast a family of 
the breadwinning class on excellent fare 
for an entire week, so the toilers must 
needs be content with a less aristocratic 
fowl than JZeleagris gallopavo. 

Year by year the wild birds are steadily 
decreasing in number, and the day is not 
far distant when the turkey will exist no 
longer in the wild state save in a few 
favored portions of the South and South- 
west. Easily trapped and always valu- 
able, either for the market or for home 
consumption, it is hardly surprising that 
the birds have been eagerly sought and 
remorselessly slain wherever found, and 
were it not for their keen sight and swift 
and enduring running powers they would 
long ago have been exterminated in cer- 
tain accessible forests, where a few yet 
finda home. But while the turkey is one 
of the easiest birds to trap, he is no fool 
to follow with rifle or gun in his forest 
ranges. Wild and shy to a degree, 
keen sighted, quick eared, swift of foot 
and strong of wing when needs be, he is 
also sharply suspicious of a man on foot, 
and quite as difficult to “still hunt ” suc- 
cessfully as a deer. Generally ranging in 
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heavy forest, and within easy reach of 
tangled scrub or other baffling cover, no 
sooner does he suspect danger than his 
long legs bear him swiftly to the densest 
growth he can find, through which a man 
may track him for hours without either 
obtaining a shot or forcing him to take 
wing, and frequently the bird will not even 
be seen. 

The principles of good sportsmanship 
admit of the wild turkey being taken by 
several methods. One of these is shooting 
the birds when roosting in tall timber at 
night. All that is necessary is first to 
locate the “roost,” then to steal upon the 
unsuspecting game and shoot as many as 
possible before the turkeys realize what is 
going on and leave the unhealthy neigh- 
borhood. A second method is “ calling,” 
or “yelping.” The sportsman uses fre- 
quently a bone from a turkey’s wing as a 
“caller,” and by sucking air through this 
bone in the proper fashion an exact imita- 
tion of the “ yelp” of the bird is produced. 
An ordinary clay pipe also makes an ex- 
cellent “caller.” This method may be 
followed with deadly effect either after a 
flock has been scattered or, as is done in 
the South, while the gobblers are “ strut- 
ting,” in which case a good imitation of 
the cry of a lovelorn hen will lure the 
male to his destruction. 

Still another method, the most dashing 
and exciting sport of all, is coursing the 
birds with greyhounds. ‘This, of course, 
demands an open country, and is, I be- 
lieve, only attempted on the plains of the 
far South and Southwest. For this sport 
aman must be a good horseman and be 
well mounted, as the going is fast and 
free and the ground covered frequently 
dangerous. The turkeys are found feed- 
ing in the open; the dogs are slipped, 
and when the birds take wing horse and 
hounds follow the selected victim as fast 
as they can lay foot tothe ground. The 
turkey flies straight, and though its first 
flight may be half a mile or more, it has 
not time to recover from the unusual ex- 
ertion ere the fleet dogs again compel it 
to take wing. It may rise two or three 
times, but its strength is soon spent, and 
unless it can reach heavy cover the dogs 
pull it down, the horseman meanwhile 
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following the chase in the best way that 
he can. 

Yet another method, and a thoroughly 
sportsmanlike one, is tracking or “still 
hunting.” The best time for this is im- 
mediately after a light fall of snow, when 
all “sign” is fresh, and the contest sim- 
ply becomes a fair test of hunter's craft 
against cunning and endurance. The still 
hunter will surely earn his bird, no matter 
whether he carry a rifle and kill his game 
at long range, or a shotgun and kill it fly- 
ing, after he has fairly tramped it to a 
standstill, forced it from sheer weariness 
to squat and hide and then flushed it from 
cover by his close approach. Tracking 
turkeys in the kind of ground they usually 
favor is emphatically hard work, and the 
tracker will be led, perhaps, for mile after 
mile through just the sort of cover that 
tempts one to halt and “talk the bark off 
a tree”’ now and then. I have many times 
followed turkeys — sometimes on the 
tracks, sometimes by guesswork — for an 
entire day and never once had a chance 
at a bird. 

One fall, that now has many leaves upon 
its grave, I decided to take a run over the 
Canada Southern into Essex Woods and 
try for a good gobbler, though a plump 
hen would doubtless have also received 
attention. It had rained hard for several 
days, then the cold came, and with it a 
slight fall of snow, though hardly sufficient 
for good tracking. It was an extremely 
sharp, clear, bracing morning when I left 
a comfortable farm house some miles 
west of Essex Centre, and with Winchester 
on shoulder started for the great silent 
stretch of woods which extended for miles 
in every direction. I knew that turkey 
were in these woods and was fully resolved 
to have one before night, but no sooner was 
the timber fairly entered than the unpleas- 
ant fact became painfully apparent that 
it wasn’t a good day for turkey. 

Every hollow between the thick stand- 
ing oaks, maples and elms had been filled 
to o’erflowing by the rains, and now every 
pool was covered with an inch thick coat 
of ice—just thick enough zot to bear 180 
pounds. Every twig and frozen leaf 
under foot, moreover, crushed like glass, 
and under such conditions I was about as 
likely to get within shot of a turkey as I 
was to tree a Bengal tiger up one of the 
big elms. There was nothing for it but 
to acknowledge a balk, and I retreated to 
the railroad, the track being about the only 
place where dry walking was possible. 
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After infinite difficulty, aided by a couple 
of -rails from the snake fence, I managed 
to safely cross the deep ditch between the 
woods and the track, and so reached safe 
footing. 

It was an exasperating situation. 
Straight as a rule, east and west, stretched 
the narrow roadbed, with its two shining 
rails; on either side were broad ditches 
containing water perhaps five feet deep, 
coated with treacherous ice, and I thus 
had a promenade over one hundred miles 
long, but only about fifteen feet wide. A 
tempting shooting ground, truly! A fel- 
low might get “rail birds” on it or shoot 
off a few “ties” to fill in time, but it 
was not very exhilarating I confess. 
There was nothing to do until the evening 
train came along to take me home again. 
Nothing but a heavy frost, followed by 
snow, would make still hunting possible, 
and there were no indications of snow. 
For want of something better to do I 
strolled a couple of miles along the track, 
and by so doing made a discovery which 
changed the aspect of affairs considera- 
bly. A car laden with shelled corn must 
have passed some days before and had a 
hole in it, for a long stream of yellow 
grain extended for some three hundred 
yards besides the rails. Near my end of 
the corn was a culvert crossing the track, 
through which, under ordinary conditions, 











THE AMBUSH IN THE CULVERT, 
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cattle could readily pass, But it was now 
filled to within a couple of feet of the top 
with water, like the ditches coated with ice. 

Everywhere within a short distance of 
this culvert I found “sign” of wild tur- 
keys, and it was an easy task to read the 
possibilities. ‘The birds had discovered 
the trail of grain and had been feeding 


on it for two or three days at least. The 
rains had drowned out their feeding 


grounds in the woods and they would be 
sure to return tothe corn day after day 
until the last grain was eaten. It was 
simply a question of close hiding, more or 
less of the long agony of hope deferred, 
and then—and then a turkey would be 
mine! I fairly grinned over that layout. 

But where to hide. Not an available 
point offered ; the track was as bare as 
the rifle barrel, and the roadbed was ele- 
vated so much above the level of the 
woods that it could not be properly com- 
manded, except I climbed a tree, which 
would be altogether unsuitable. 

The culvert ! 

Yes, the culvert; but the ice will bare- 
ly hold, thought I. However, a look at 
it would do no harm. I carefully tested 
it and found that owing to its narrowness 
and the grip on the timber walls afforded 
the ice it would just bear me. Happy 
thought ; a board off yon gate broken in 
two and cushioned with a layer of dry 
grass and stuff would make a comfortable 
resting place, and spread its pressure on 
the ice sufficiently to makeall safe. The 
board was soon secured, placed in two 
halves on the ice and padded with hand- 
fuls of withered herbage, and I was all 
ready for business at the new stand. Sit- 
ting upon my boards I could just com- 
fortably raise my eyes above the track, 
and if I got upon my knees the edge of 
the culvert afforded a dead rest for my 
elbow, and I felt I couldn’t miss a turkey 
at 150 yards if I tried. It was superb, 
and I grinned some more. ‘This was just 
the luckiest, laziest, dead certain turkey 
shoot on record. 

For some time I sat there, closely 
watching the track and the woods upon 
either side. It was tedious, cold work 
enough, and in due time I grew weary 
and cramped from the confined position 
and varied things by creeping out of my 
shelter and having a bit of a dance to stir 
sluggish blood. Just as I thought of 
again going to cover, a black object 
moved in the woods, perhaps 200 yards 
away. No need for a second glance; it 
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could only be a turkey; and as speedily 
as possible I crawled back into the cul- 
vert, and with my head close-to the rail 
waited for further developments. Mo- 
ments dragged slowly past, and at last 
one bird appeared on the track, good 500 
yards off, and was presently followed by 
another, and another, and yet others, un- 
til nine stately fowl were in plain view. 
They soon turned in my direction and 
moved slowly forward. 

It was now a “regular cinch,” and 
I hugged my head closer into the rail and 
glared down the track at those turkeys 
with a burning intentness that melted 
what little snow there was near my face. 
They were coming—they were bound to 
feed right up to my stand if I chose to 
let ’em. I would plunk the big gobbler. 
I could distinguish from where I lay and 
then take chances for another, run or fly. 
No, I wouldn’t either. I would be silent 
and wary as a lynx and let them feed 
good and close, and wait for the big fel- 
low and another to get in line and 


‘straighten out a brace of them at the one 


shot. 

They came steadily on. They were 
now only about four hundred yards away, 
and advancing in a long line, Indian file. 
Nearer and nearer they came, and I 
changed my purpose. Two in line were 
not enough for such an opportunity. I 
wouid draw a dead bead on the big fel- 
low and hold on him till three were in 
range. Yes, that would be better. Still 
they advanced, and only three hundred 
yards separated them from their doom. 
Now they quickened their movements 
and advanced rapidly for some distance. 
They had reached the trail of corn and 
they crowded close bunched over the 
first scattered grains. Once again my 
resolution wavered. Hang it all! It was 
just as easy to get four in line—a ball at 
short range would stiffen four of them 
easy enough. I must have four. 

Step by step, yard by yard, they came 
on, ever drawing nearer and nearer to the 
certain death that waited to claim its four. 
Every once in a while they would all 
bunch together, and as they did this ata 
range of about two hundred yards my 
modesty wavered again. 

Could it not be possible to drive a ball 
through five of them in line? Such a rec- 
ord—such a shot to describe to the boys ! 
Five grand wild turkeys at one lick! I 
was just fairly entertaining the five 
notion, when an ominous click sounded 
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along the rails. ‘That mysterious click 
which announces the coming of a train 

“Click —tuck—click!” ‘There was no 
mistake. It must be a freight, for no ex- 
press was due at that hour. 

“ Click—tuck-lick—click !’" The mys- 
terious message had reached the turkeys’ 
ears, too, and they lifted their heads on 
high and stood motionless. I breathed a 
few stanzas of vulgarized adjectives at 
the infernal change of luck, and consid- 
ered what I should do. I might try a 
long shot, but it would be doubtful. If 
[ showed myself, good-bye to those tur- 
keys. My mind was almost made up to 
shoot at once, for the rails were now 
clicking merrily, when, like a saving 
clause, the thought occurred to me that 
they heard trains passing many times 
every day, and would probably merely 
retreat into the woods for a short distance 
and return when all became still. They 
had certainly been disturbed in this fash- 
ion more than once before. 

These reflections were rather comfort- 
ing, and I resolved to just lay low where 
I was and let the train thunder above my 
head. I was perfectly safe and could get 
my five birds. just as well as not when 
they came back. I took a peep eastward 
and there, sure enough, was my train 
coming along at a great rate. Looking 
again in the direction of the turkeys I 
saw the last two or three trot slowly into 
cover. They undoubtedly were not se- 
riously alarmed and would most likely re- 
sume feeding in half an hour. 

There I lay close as possible and ina 
moment the train thundered overhead with 
a tremendous clatter. Though I knew I 
was perfectly secure I fairly shuddered as 
the first couple of pairs of wheels passed 
so close to my head. Heavens ! what a 
jar and row it made! Would it neverdraw 
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its frightful length across that culvert? 
At last when I was almost deafened, a 
blessed pause in the uproar brought relief. 
A hollow “ plunk-plunk ” of the last pair 
of wheels announced the complete passage 
of the conductor’s red van, and I made a 
move to rise. 

There was a faint, squeaking, grinding 
noise, a squirt of ice-cold water, then a 
frightful crash and splash, and I gave an 
involuntary imitation of a young man fall- 
ing through a glass skylight and fetch- 
ing up in a well. ‘The vibration of the 
train had loosened the ice from the walls 
of the culvert, and the whole business 
broke into fragments, and I was in it! 

I didn’t wait to touch bottom, but 
pawed and sputtered and _ floundered 
round with the bits of board and the roots 
and the grass and the ice, and clambered 
out just as quick as the Lord would allow. 
Then I swore at the train, and the turkeys 
and the culvert and the ice, and the water 
and the smart Aleck who planned the 
ambushment, and the rifle for being in 
that zeroed fool trap yet; then, in spite 
of chattering teeth and trembling limbs, I 
laughed—I had to laugh. 

But the worst of it was that I had to go 
in again, and also go clean under water 
for a horrible quarter minute to recover 
the rifle, after I had located it with my 
foot ; for no consideration would have in- 
duced me to leave it there. Then I clam- 
bered out once more, and groaning and 
shivering and shedding water every jump, 
ran and walked and staggered the best 
way I could to the farm house, where I 
had a hot drink and a sleep in thick 
blankets while my clothes were thoroughly 
dried. ‘That was finally accomplished late 


in the afternoon, but whether or no it is 
possible to drive a ball through five tur- 
keys in line—I just dinna ken ! 
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HEN, with the international con- 

test between Sayers and Heenan, 

‘prize fighting and all its odious 

train of barbarities died a nat- 

ural death, it seemed as though the day 
star of pure amateur boxing had arisen 
and the Queensberry rules adopted by 
gentlemen for gentlemen seemed to as- 
sure its future. The enemy was, however, 
apparently scotched, not killed, and the 
professional sporting man, not to be de- 
prived of such an easy means of making 
money, soon subtracted from, added to, 
twisted and turned about the rules and 
applied them to glove fights between 
pugilists under the guise of boxing 
matches, and it is needless to say with the 
same degrading effect upon boxing as a 
branch of athletics in which gentlemen 
might compete as had developed upon 
the prizering. No attraction is so great 
to a certain debased class of mind as a 


“STYLE ” 


IN BOXING. 
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fight between two men, and the so-called 
promoter, under the guise of elevating the 
art, reaped rich harvests. 

There should be, and formerly did 
exist, a wide distinction between a prize 
fight between two professionals and a 
boxing competition between two ama- 
teurs, but the difference has so narrowed 
of late that it would tax the judgment of 
the average man to say which was the 
more coarse or brutal, the professional fist 
or glove fight promoted by professional 
sporting men or the boxing tournament by 
so-called amateur athletic associations. 
Encouraged sometimes by prominent au- 
thorities, it is little wonder that the fast 
or semi-fast man about town has devel- 
oped a fad for seeing such fights, not be- 
cause he understands boxing or desires 


to do so, but in order that he may be able 


to tell the “biggest” in regard to the 
number of knock outs or the quantity of 
blood he saw spilt at a particular amateur 
athletic club tournament. Approaching 
still nearer the methods of the profes- 
sional speculator, many more or less prom- 
inent real and sham amateur athletic 
clubs have fed this fad and profited by 
degrading one of the branches of ath- 
letics they were presumably instituted to 
elevate. 

Institutions of high standing and re- 
finement, and the better sort of amateur 
athletic clubs, encourage, it is true, box- 
ing as a means to several ends, includ- 
ing self defense, amusement and exer- 
cise, and in all these style is essential. 
The art of boxing is more in the man- 
ner than the doing. It is what you make 
it; skill and refinement alone render it 
worthy of being classed as an art. Like 
fencing, which emanated from cutting 
and slashing affrays, boxing is the out- 
come of rough and tumble fights, where- 
in kicking, gouging and biting were con- 
comitant parts. Civilization demands the 
suppression of brutality. What was con- 
sidered rational amusement in the early 
part of the century, when the mayors of 
Bath and Bristol were frequently present 
at the annual pugilistic competitions be- 
tween the two towns, is deemed brutal 
now. 

In boxing, as in any other form of con- 
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test, manly and honorable conduct pays 
best, as a rule; and when the admiration 
and general approval it excites are con- 
sidered the balance is still more in its 
favor. 

Our best pugilists were generally the 
most manly and fair fighters ; in appear- 
ance the effect of their effective hitting 
was minimized by the skillful manner in 
which they did it. The appearance of 
two unskilled men slugging each other is 
far more brutal, although they would not 
do nearly as much execution. The gen- 
eral impression among intellectual men is 
that boxing in general, and for amateur 
contests in particular, requires further re- 
finement. The contention that during 
the past twenty years it has become 
coarser is not without reason. Every 
other manly sport has improved with 
the times. Why should boxing stand 
still, much less retrograde? 

The peculiar ways in which the average 
amateur of to-day boxes, each seeming to 
think he has to himself some method or 
trick which will enable him to defeat his 
adversary, and this without even elemen- 
tary proficiency in the principles which are 
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almost universally established amongst 
good boxers wherever boxing is practiced, 
is very striking to the experienced boxer. 
This should not be, particularly where the 
aim of the promoters is to elevate the art. 
The qualification should be mainly if not 
altogether in the student’s proficiency in 
the established principle the same as in 
educational examinations. In all such 
competitions the principle and system of 
the science are clearly defined; in boxing 
they are not. It is inconceivable that 
those on both sides of the Atlantic who 
for the time being have undertaken the 
government of national boxing should 
have omitted this important duty. From 
the manner in which they have managed 
their tournaments and the number of in- 
consistent decisions their judges have 
given, one cannot help inferring that this 
is the result of their lack of knowledge, 
particularly in defining the Marquis of 
Queensberry’s rule, “style in boxing is 
essential.” Championships have been 
won by Humphreys and Mendoza, pump 
handle, windmill, up and downer, roley 
poley and other peculiar ways of boxing, 
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as well as the slapper, cleaver cur and 
slugger methods of applying them.* 

At the time the Queensberry rules were 
written I was striving to become an ex- 
pert boxer by boxing in the sparring sa- 
loons in London, and in gauging the 
quality of the boxer by the manner in 
which he shaped, the straightness of his 
hitting, his ability in leading, countering, 
ducking, slipping and using his feet, I am 
convinced that I was in accord with the 
true principles. I firmly believe that this 
would have been the marquis’ definition 
of style in boxing, but at that time the 
term style was so well understood that 
definition was unnecessary. The system 
I advocate and shall proceed to outline is 
applicable to any degree of boxing from 
the bare fist fight to the lightest sparring 
and was the one followed by the most 
skilled pugilists in the prize ring and 
sparring saloon at the time when the art 
had attained a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than it had ever attained before or 
has since. It means, in brief, “ perfect 
boxing deportment, good carriage physi- 


~* Professional phrases for designating peculiar ways of 
boxing. 
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cally, and a strong, prompt deciding mind 
mentally.” 

Whatever a man does athletically he 
must do either in accordance with the 
manner of man depicted in Fig. 1 or Fig. 
A or somewhere between these two oppo- 
site poles ; but the nearer he approaches 
“1” the better he does it, irrespective of 
the success of his effort. In boxing “1” 
is the principal attitude. Movements and 
efforts comprising system must be strictly 
in accordance thegewith to make a stylish 
boxer. Figs. 2 and 3 show “1” in boxing 
attitude and striking a blow with his left 
hand. Figs. Band C show “A” in similar 
postures. The numbered plates depict 
good form, the lettered ones bad form. 
By practicing in a good school a man with 
the capacity for so doing, in time, grows 
from the bad to the good and acquires 
the action of a boxer the same as he 
might the stride of a pedestrian or the 
stroke of an oarsman. ‘This carriage and 
action are the outcome of generations of 
experience ; men boxed, hit, counter hit, 
parried, ducked, slipped and used their 
feet acentury ago. Nothing material has 
been invented, but everything has been 
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improved, step by step in principle, from 
the awkward postures and constrained 
movements of the lettered plates to the 
easy and graceful attitudes and action of 
the numbered. 

This deportment should be the gram- 
mar of boxing, and its application should 
inspire all efforts either official or per- 
sonal. It constitutes form or style in box- 
ing and should supersede the absurd, 
more or less vicious, indefinite, swinging, 
swiping efforts of the average amateur, 
who flounders about without aim or sys- 
tem, and he should be forced to follow it 
by stringent regulations. I suggest going 
back to the principle of the school of 
boxing from which the marquis drew up 
his rules. A common-sense interpretation 
of the rule, “style in boxing is essen- 
tial,’ and this together with an intelli- 
gent and firm application of it by our 
executive authorities, would, I am satis- 
fied, remedy many of the objections I 
have alluded to and be the means of 
placing the art of boxing in the foremost 
place it is entitled to in the estimation 
of every grade of society. An outlined 
definition of the phrase should be given 
and some such explanation of an addition 
to the rules in vogue would, I believe, 
have the desired effect. 

Style in boxing being essential, no 
contestant will be adjudged the winner 
unless his attitudes and actions are good, 
or show promise of becoming so, and his 
hitting straight. His quality as a boxer 
will then be gauged by— 

1. Aggressive efforts, commonly called 
leading off, 7. ¢. landing well, judged 
clean and definite blows, with the left 
hand, on the face or body. 

2. Resistive efforts, countering or cross 
countering, z. ¢., striking an adversary 
while he is in the act of attacking, “ lead- 
ing.” Unsuccessful attempts to do so 
with the left hand will be considered 
mistakes of smaller importance than with 
the right. 

3. Evasive efforts, 2. ¢., parrying, duck- 
ing, slipping, stepping or springing out of 
distance or to the right or left. Continu- 
ing to do either without making more 
active resistance or attacking will be con- 
sidered lack of ability. 

4. Return hits, 7. ¢e., striking an adver- 
sary immediately after evading his attack. 

5. Any of the following will justify dis- 
qualification or be considered bad form 
in accordance with the manner in which 
it may be done, the circumstances, etc.: 


Striking with the palm or unpadded part 
of the hand, returning a blow when it is 
due to your adversary’s consideration that 
you were able to do so. Striking without 
aim or judgment, whether the blow land 
or not. Striking at your adversary while 
he is in an indefensive position, not on 
guard, or any other unmanly or unchiv- 
alrous act, including placing one’s self in 
an indefensive position to avoid being 
hit. 

6. Where the style and points are equal 
the man whose boxing and general de- 
portment are the most fair and manly will 
be adjudged the winner. 

If the spirit of these suggestions were 
rigidly enforced by really competent of- 
ficials I believe the tough so-called ama- 
teur would soon learn that the honor and 
reward of victory were as much due to 
the means as the end and govern himself 
accordingly. Certain amateur athletic 
clubs which foster boxing might also 
awake to a sense of their duty, which is 
to encourage its practice and the acquire- 
ment of proficiency among themselves, 
instead of paying directly or indirectly 
track members, amateurs, etc., to slug for 
their amusement. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THERMAL CHANGES, 


HE pale mellow light of a weakling 
sun filled the room in which Liitzow 
stood next morning. It touched 
him gently, in perfect harmony with 

the chord in his nature that had been 
struck and still vibrated, held by the pedal 
of sentient memory. In his hand wasa 
faded, stemless orchid, but he replaced it 
in his card case with care and tenderness 
as the door opened to admit a woman. 

Evidently there had been a time when 
she was handsome, but added years and 
increased adiposity had changed all that, 
leaving no charm in form or feature save 
a pair of dark eyes still like her son’s, 
and a gentle, motherly expression that no 
time could ever alter. The characteristic 
of the face was the nose, a feature that 
proclaimed the blood of her ancestry. It 
was with a tenderness which acknowl- 
edged no defects that Rudolph Liitzow 
bent down and kissed her. 


‘Good morning, mother!” he ex- 


. Copyright, 1891, by Wenona Gilman. 





“I’m afraid I have 
been terribly lazy this morning and shall 


claimed, cheerily. 


be late at the office. 
to wake me?” 

“Yes, dear,” she replied, speaking with 
a strong accent. “Do you know the 
time?” 

“Ten, is it? By Jove! I ought to 
have been down an hour ago. Iam go- 
ing to leave early to-day, because of the 
races this afternoon, and there is a lot of 
business.” 

“Do any of your horses run ?” 

“Oh, yes; Burgundy in the Garden 
City. I’m afraid it is going to rain. The 
sun looks watery. Had your breakfast, 
mother ?” 

“Two hours ago.” 

“Then you must have acquired a raven- 


Were you coming 


‘ous appetite for another in all that time. 


Come down with me and we'll talk over 
a cup of your delicious coffee.” 

She smiled at him in that tremulous, 
half-tearful sort of way peculiar to moth- 
ers who are proud of their offspring, even 
when there is not a remnant of sorrow in 
the heart, and followed him to the dining 
room. 

“You seem very happy this morning, 
Rudolph,” she said, as she sat beside him, 
leaning her cheek upon her hand, her el- 
bow supported by the table. ‘ Have you 
heard anything from the horses?” 

“No, mother; nothing that is good. I 
received a telegram from Proctor last 
night that one of the two year olds had 
struck himself and would not be able to 
run to-day.” 

“ You were counting upon him, then? ” 

“ Yes; heis the best youngster I have.” 

“ And yet a 

“ Ah, mother, there is something else in 
life besides money.” 

She looked at him in astonishment for 
a moment, then something in his face 
seemed to strike terror to the mother’s 
heart, but she was a wise woman who felt 
the ground beneath her feet before step- 
ping forward. 

“ Where were you last night, Rudolph ?” 
she asked quietly. 

“At Mrs. Merrivale’s reception.” 

“You are growing very fond of those 
people, dear.” 
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“ And why not, mother ? 
kind to me.” 

“No one could help that, my boy. 
Did—did you meet any new people?” 

“ Not in its strict sense; but there was 
a renewal of’a half-forgotten acquaintance 
that was exceedingly pleasant. Do you 
remember hearing me speak of a pretty 
child whom I met in Virginia four years 
ago?” 

“Ta” 

“‘ She was there last night, a young lady 
now, fulfilling to its fullest the promise 
she gave then. She is a charming girl.” 

His face was bent low over his plate, 
- but that did not prevent the quick eye of 
the mother from detecting its thermal 
changes. Her hand closed with a spas- 
modic snap and a cloud gathered between 
her eyes, but her son had already arisen 
from his scarcely tasted breakfast and 
was hastening to the hall for his coat and 
hat. She followed with less joy in her 
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heart than she had known but a moment 
before. 

He slipped into his coat, then turned 
and took the old face tenderly between 
his hands. 

“Who is she?” she asked, before the 
quick kiss could fall upon her lips. 

Liitzow showed where his thoughts 
were by answering without hesitation : 

“ A Miss Ormsby, the daughter of - 

“A Gentile?” 

“A Christian—a pure and noble wo- 
man.” 

He kissed her and turned to go, but 
she caught his arm nervously before he 
could leave her. The face he saw was 
quivering with emotion. 

“Rudolph,” she cried, striving to stifle 
the pain in her voice, “‘my boy, my dear 
boy, look ahead and take care! Remem- 
ber your race, my son! There is a bar- 
rier as high as heaven itself between you 
and these people whom you have made 
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your friends. You are not of them, Ru- 
dolph! ‘They have despised and perse- 
cuted your brethren without cause and—”’ 

His face had grown gray as dead ashes. 
He interrupted her with a passionate gest- 
ure, his voice hoarse and cold under a 
masterful effort at self repression. 

“T shall not forget that I am 

‘A Jews” 

She finished the sentence for him with 
a dramatic climax that sent a thrill 
through all his being. What was it? He 
did not know; he dared not try to an- 
alyze. He looked straight into her eyes 
for one moment with a shudder strangled 
in its inception, then he slowly passed out 
and softly closed the door behind him. 

What was it? Had the sun of heaven 
changed mysteriously? Had the sky 
grown dark? Were there voices in the 
air mocking and jeering at him? 

Ashamed of his race? A _ thousand 
times, ten thousand times, no! He re- 
membered with a feeling of pride the joy 





of Daniel Deronda at finding himself a. 


Jew; he recalled the martyrdom that had 
been so bravely borne, and which had 
cleansed his race even as the chastening 
of God cleanses the soul; he recollected 
with athrill of happiness that they were 
the chosen people of Jehovah, and then 
the light from his countenance slowly 
faded and the pallor of death overspread 
his features. 

The pain was physical in its intensity, 
but he refused to consider it. He forced 
a smile to his strained lips and told him- 
self that he was a fool, that the day of prej- 
udice and injustice had passed, that man 
was weighed by his honor and woman by 
her purity without reference to race, and 
then his conscience told him that he had 
lied ; but he would not listen. 

He ran lightly up the steps of the ele- 
vated road, bought his ticket, forgot his 
change and passed through the gate with 
the ticket still clasped in his hand. He 
forgot both himself and his surroundings, 
but smiled almost gratefully when a fa- 
miliar hand was placed upon his shoulder 
and a familiar voice pronounced his name, 


“Morning, Liitzow! You seem pre- 
occupied as well as late. Too much 
champagne last night?” 

“Good morning, Halstead. My head 


does feel rather queer. Going down to 
take a flyer in Wall Street this morning?” 
“Not much! I lose my money fast 
enough on flyers of the turf. By the way, 
what chance has Burgundy to-day ?”’ 
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“ T am rather chary of saying, for, after 
all, it is largely guesswork. He worked 
the distance in 2:14 and that will hardly 
do to bet on. Proctor tells me, however, 
that he can do it in 2:09 or even better if 
the track is good. One of the stable boys 
rode him at considerably over weight, but 
he failed to follow instructions and made 
the pace too slow at the start. ‘The last 
half was done in 51, which was a fairly 
good finish you know.” 

‘He will almost start favorite on his 
public running, won’t he ?”’ 

“TI think so. Still the race is such an 
open one the odds ought to be good ; six 
or eight to one I should imagine.” 

“T reckon I shall have to back him. 
And how about Loiterer ?”’ 

“ Not quite as fit as I should like to 
have him; besides I shouldn’t care to 
start him with the weight they gave him 
—121t pounds. By the way, what has 
Mr. Ormsby done with that Lord of the 
Winds colt that was bred on shares with 
your father; Hartland his name was, I 
think. Has he got him yet?” 

“No. He-sold him as a yearling to 
old Schlesinger, who ran him only half 
fit several times unsuccessfully. Being 
pressed for money he sold him in turn to 
young Wilbur Grey. The horse is bet- 
ter trained and managed now that Jem 
Stayner has him in hand. He won some 
fast races at the Springs, but I fancy the 
company was not first rate and that track 
has the name of being very fast.” 

“JT wonder if he could be bought?” 

“Not very likely. Young Grey seems 
to have plenty of money, and to be a 
buyer rather than a seller. He is a pos- 
sible starter to-day against Burgundy in 
the Garden City Handicap, and we may 
have an opportunity to see how good he 
is. 

“That’s so! Let me see! He has a 
lot of good aged horses against him. 
Not much chance for a four year old 
against Heidsieck, Hamburg, Obligation, 
Burgundy, Estelle and Lady Tuberose.” 

“Stayner thinks nothing can beat him. 
He is thoroughly wedded to the ugly 
brute.” 

“What is his weight. 
ber?” 

“One hundred and ten, I believe ; but 
I think he has incurred a four - pound 
penalty since.” 

“T doubt his winning! H’m! Stay- 
ner is always a trifle over-sanguine, you 
know.” 


Do you remem- 
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“Do you want to buy him?” 

“ Yes, if I could get him at a reasona- 
ble figure. I was at the farm when he 
was foaled.” 

“Were you? Then you 
known Mr. Ormsby’s niece 
came to New York. 
woman she has made.” 

“ Yes—let me see! What station ? Oh, 
Grand street! Yes, Miss Ormsby is 
charming indeed. She said last night 
something about a bitter memory con- 
nected with Shamble Oak, her uncle’s 
place there. Would it be indiscreet to 
ask what it was?” 

“Don’t you know? 
everyone who ever touched Virginia 
soil has heard of it. The farm belonged 
to her father, but he became terribly in- 
volved through some sort of a question- 
able transaction that he got mixed up in 
with a—a man in Richmond. He saw 
poverty and disgrace facing him, and one 
night in desperation he very nearly sev- 
ered his head from his body. ‘The grief 
and shame of it killed his wife. She died 
in less than ten days afterward. Then 
the—the man came to foreclose, but John 
Ormsby, who owned the adjoining farm, 
happened to be there as well. The old 
place was put up under the hammer and 
John Ormsby bought it in. It was an 
awful experience for that poor child.” 

“Who was the man?” asked Liitzow, 
dreading he dared not think what, the 
fear perhaps being occasioned by Hal- 
stead’s hesitation. 

“ Jacob Lauderbaum.” 

“ A—Jew?” 

* Ves,” 

Liitzow shivered. The brilliant color- 
ing that had marked his face as a charac- 
teristic was gone. His eyes held a shad- 
ow too strong to be described as mere 
pain. He seemed ‘to lack the strength to 
remove them from Halstead’s face and the 
latter was forced—to see. 

He placed his hand on the young Jew’s 
shoulder and smiled. 

“You look as if you expected your 
whole race to be eternally condemned for 
the fault of a single one,” he said kindly. 
“ Should you consider me a thief because 
a Gentile is confined over there in the 
Tombs for burglary?” 

“But — you look upon — us — differ- 
ently.” 

“ Nonsense ! 
his honesty. 


must have 
before she 
What a charming 


It seems that 





The measure of a man is 
There are thieves in all na- 


tions and races and will be until the end of 
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time. You are too sensitive, Liitzow, by 
half. Good-bye, old chap. This is Cham- 
bers street and I leave you here.” 

Liitzow wrung the hand that was ex- 
tended to him. 

“Thank you, old fellow,” he returned, 
a shade of color returning to his cheeks. 
“Perhaps I am supersensitive, but I am 
afraid that I’ll see you at the track and 
tell you about Burgundy there. Don’t 
bet until you hear from me.” 

“All right ; meet you at the saddling 
paddock just after the first race.” 

There was the usual rush; the guard's 
admonition to “step lively ;” the cord 
was snapped and the mid-air train moved 
onward. 

Liitzow looked back, but Halstead had 
disappeared. He drew his hat over his 
eyes and settled back in his seat. There 
was a picture before his mental vision 
that seemed burning into his very soul. 
It was of the Jew that had robbed Vir- 
ginia Ormsby of both her parents, of her 
father’s honor and of her fortune! Was 
it not enough to make her loath the: 
race? 

And yet she had been kind to him. She 
must have seen his admiration, and there 
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had been no repulsion in her manner. On 
the contrary, she knew that he carried her 
withered flower near his heart and had 
smiled instead of frowning. 

And then into life there leaped a hope 
—a hope that had before lain dormant and 
undefined, a hope that was haloed with 
fear, but sweet and heaven promising. It 
would benefit his people, he told himself, 
and strike at least a tiny hole in the great 
wall that divided them from other nations. 
It would be a delicate fillet of love, help- 
ing,in its pretty, poetic way, to bind the 
hearts of his brethren with those of the 
race she represented. 

He comforted his soul with promises of 
good and garlanded hope with dreams. 


LY, 
THE TRACK BY THE SEA. 

The day had not fulfilled its portent, for 
as the hours passed the sun increased in 
strength, and the great day of the Garden 
City Handicap was all that the owners of 
the contestants could have desired. 

There was an intense heat oppressing 
the city, but the track by the sea was 
swept by a delicious salt breeze, and no 
fans were needed in the grand stand. 

The trees in the infield, not sufficiently 
dense to obstruct the view of the far side 
of the track, waved gently, apparently 
keeping time to the soft breaking of the 
billows upon the sand. The commotion 
in the betting ring had not yet begun, but 
knots of men stood about under the trees, 
laughing good naturedly or talking ex- 
citedly, while they chewed nervously at 
the end of a weed or puffed the clouds of 
curling blue about their heads. 

In a roomy box stall in one of the many 
rows of stables stood Wilbur Grey’s horse 
Hartland, greatly changed from his colt- 
hood days when he roamed at will over 
the broad pastures of Shamble Oak. 
Groomed and brushed to the extreme 
nicety of his attendant’s heart, his coarse 
head, firm crest, short muscular back and 
powerful, well-turned quarters reflecting 
the light from the open door like polished 
bronze, he looked trained to the hour for 
the race now so near at hand. His trainer 
stood regarding his work with evident 
complacency. 

“You'll do, I guess,” he muttered. 
“You are as fit as I can make you, old 
fellow, and if you don’t win to-day I shall 
be the most mistaken man at this track. 


? 


Ah! Would you !”—as the horse, rolling 


his eyes sideways, made a vicious lash 
out with his heels. ‘“ You'd like to reach 
me, wouldn't you? Nevermind! You'll 
have something else to think of directly.’ 

Closing the door, the trainer left his 
charge to await the call of the saddling 
bell. 

In the boxes of the grand stand there 
were the dainty frou-frou of skirts, the 
undertone of modulated feminine voices 
and an occasional bit of musical laughter, 
as the fair possessors climbed to their seats 
escorted by gallants who had learned in 
the school of experience to control their 
features but too cleverly under the most 
antipodal strokes of fortune and misfor- 
tune, until the Sphinx itself could not 
have discerned the wild exultation or the 
abjectness of chagrin those calm visages 
concealed. : 

Among the early arrivals was John 
Ormsby, with his handsome niece and her 
friend, Miss Austin, who had driven over 
through the beautiful park that is a rival 
of the Twin City’s own, and down that 
long, broad avenue that might be a dan- 
gerous competitor of the far-famed Champs 
Elysées if only we were possessed of the 
same degree of pride of country that we 
are of pride of birth and fortune. 

There was not a handsomer woman in 
the stand than Virginia Ormsby, and more 
than one field glass turned upon her as 
she took her place with dignity and grace 
beside her uncle. She was clad in soft 
gray Lansdowne —a superior fabric for 
that purpose, in that it sheds dust almost 
as readily as the old-time alpaca—relieved 
with black, a hat of the same color with 
black ostrich feathers shading the face, 
and a single La France rose fastened at 
the throat. The picture she presented 
was one of extreme style and unusual 
beauty. 

Liitzow, coming from the direction of 
the saddling paddock, saw them as they 
descended from the carriage and watched 
them as they mounted the stairs to take 
possession of their box. A little later he 
sauntered leisurely thither, and, lifting his 
hat in pleased surprise as Miss Ormsby 
bowed, he exclaimed, “This is an un- 
expected pleasure,” telling the lie that 
falls so naturally from almost every lip 
quietly. “ How do you do, Mr. Ormsby ?” 

The latter and Miss Austin were like- 
wise so cordial in their greeting that he 
readily accepted an invitation to be seated. 

“Have you anything running to-day, 
Mr. Ormsby?” he asked, when he had 
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exchanged the usual platitudes with the 
ladies. 

“Yes, but not in the big race. I am 
starting a two year old for the Emerald 
Stakes. She has incurred a four-pound 
penalty for winning a filly stake at the 
Springs. She came within $25 of getting 
seven. One hundred and sixteen pounds 
is a good deal of weight for a little thing 
like her to carry.” 

“Who rides her to-day?” 

“One of my own boys; he rides her 
in her work. He understands her thor- 
oughly, and I think can do more with her 
than an outsider.”’ 

“And I suppose you are enthusiastic 
in your desire to see her win, are you 
not, Miss Ormsby ?” asked Liitzow, smil- 
ing down into the glorious dark eyes. 

“No. I’m more anxious about Hart- 
land,” answered Virginia, returning the 
smile. ‘Gertrude is very much better 
than her company, and it will be a walk 
over, but I am afraid Hartland won’t win 
against your Burgundy.” . 

“Afraid? Is that quite kind when 
your uncle no longer owns Hartland ?” 

“ Ah, but one never recovers from one’s 
attachment to anything bred at the home 
farm, and I was fond of Hartland! Watt 
— you remember Watt, of course —and I 
cried the day Uncle Jack sold him. I 
had rather see dear old Hartland win a 
race than the best horse in Uncle Jack’s 
stable. He never wona stake, you know, 
until last year at the Springs.” 

** And you intend to back him to-day ?” 

“Indeed I do, but only for a small 
amount, as I never indulge in the mania 
to any great extent. There will be many 
to back your horse, but Hartland has very 
few friends among the public. I am go- 
ing to put all the money in the bank that 
I win on the dear old horse, and some 
day, when Mr. Grey has grown tired of 
his purchase, I am going to put it all in 
Uncle Jack’s hands and get him to buy 
Hartland for me. He is my ugly duck- 
ling, you know.” 

“Tf he loses to-day ?” 


“T shall still believe in him just the 


same. My affectionate confidence once 
given is not so lightly thrown away.” 
Then turning to Miss Austin: “ There is 
an old acquaintance of yours, Puss—Dick 
Halstead.” 

“Yes; he is coming up.” 

The greetings were exchanged and 
Halstead stepped over to a position be- 
side Miss Austin. Mr. Ormsby excused 


himself and started toward the betting 
ring. Halstead directed his conversation 
to his old friend, Miss Austin, and Liitzow 
fell into an easy and confidential attitude 
2~ain beside Virginia. 

‘ So you decline to help Burgundy with 
your favor, Miss Ormsby,” he said for 
want of a better opening for the conver- 
sation. “I have taken you for my talis- 
man, my mascot, you know, and it is 
scarcely kind of you to pass me over for 
the sake of a horse that has but little 
claim upon you.” 

Virginia colored and looked down at 
her programme. There was no anger in 
her expression, but only confusion, and 
Liitzow’s heart beat more tumultuously 
than it had ever done, even over a hard 
won race. 

“ Let mesee! Whorides him? Rock!” 
—endeavoring to speak archly, a man- 
ner which her confusion almost spoiled. 
“You should not ask me to desert the old 
love for—Ah !—I think I shall put $5 on 
Burgundy for place. Will that take away 
the curse ?” 

The break in her speech delighted him 
infinitely more than the concession, for 
he was sufficiently a man of the world 
to be quite aware that had there been no 
undercurrent in the remark she would 
have completed it without the quiver of 


‘a muscle. 


“Tt will take away the curse,” he an- 
swered softly. “Thank you a thousand 
times. My little flower has been very 
near me to day ; so near that % 

“There is the bell, Mr. Liitzow !”’ she 
interrupted nervously. “ Aren’t you go- 
ing to back Little Witch in the first 
race?" 

“Tf I may come again,” he said below 
his breath. 

The pretty, delicately-veined lids flut- 
tered down, but were lifted suddenly as 
she faced him bravely. 

“T shall be glad to have you,’ 
answered. 

He arose at once and followed Hal- 
stead to the ring. The latter leaned 
against one of the pillars at the side of 
the stand when he had thrust the book- 
maker’s ticket, showing a memorandum 
of his bet, into his vest pocket. His eyes 
were upon the track, but he saw nothing 
more than a conglomeration of color can- 
tering to and fro. 

“It is another instance where the fa- 
vorite is out of it,” he said behind his set 
lips. “I started the pace too infernally 
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slow and I’m afraid 
the gap never can be 
closed. Who would 
have thought it, with 
a handicap of Juda- 
ism. Verily the ways 
of women are past 
finding out. But I'll 
be hanged if I give it 
up until the finish is 
reached and I know 
I’m beaten beyond 
hope. I can at least 
die game, and I'll do 
that—or win.” 

Then he became 
conscious by the 
sudden roar of the 
crowd that the flag 
had fallen and that 
the horses were off 
for the first race. 
The distance was 
only five-eighths of 
a mile, too easily won 
by Little Witch to 
elicit much enthu- 
siasm. She got away 
in front and held the 
position to the finish, 
at least three lengths 
to the good. 

With a very slight 
show of interest he 
went back to the 
betting ring, collect- 
ed his winnings and 
started toward the 
saddling paddock to keep his appoint- 
ment with Liitzow. 

The latter was standing in front of the 
shed with a half dozen men about him, all 
anxious for tips on the forthcoming handi- 
cap. He was laughingly striving to elude 
them when he caught sight of Halstead 
and tore himself away from his detainers 
to join him. 

“ Burgundy is very fit, Proctor tells 
me,” he exclaimed in a subdued tone, as 
they semi-unconsciously directed their 
steps toward the rear of the grand stand. 
“He is keyed up to the top notch, and I 
hardly see how it will be possible for him 
to be beaten. Have you backed anything 
in the second race ?” 

“T don’t see anything very tempting, 
and I don’t care to lay odds on the favor- 
ite.” 

“Then suppose we join the ladies. The 
second bell is ringing.” 
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Halstead made no demur, and together 
they ascended the steps at the back of the 
stand immediately entering Mr. Ormsby’s 
box. The seats were accorded as if by 
right, Halstead being forced to occupy 
his former position beside Miss Austin. 

He was too much a man of the world, 
however, to exhibit anything of the vexa- 
tion that disturbed him, and began the 
light and vapid conversation that is sup- 
posed to be the only one agreeable to the 
average woman of society. He tried 
earnestly not to hear what Liitzow and 
Virginia were saying to each other, but 
after all it amounted to nothing, as the 
topic was most indifferent. 

“What a handsome animal Princeton 
is,” Virginia was saying as the horses 
pranced gaily about the track. “ McFar- 
lan is quite gorgeous in his red and blue, 
isn’t he? There is Harrison, too, in cherry 
and black. What is the name of his 
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they go 


mount? Oh, Sylvester! There 
is getting 


to the post at last. Harrison 
to be a very popular rider.” 

“ And yet I think I like Fitzgerald bet- 
ter. He has a handsomer seat and I think 
is a better all-round horseman.” 

* But he takes desperate chances some- 
times. There is no one better than Mc- 
Farlan, according to Uncle Jack’s idea.” 

“And quite right he is! Fitz rides 
Hartland, doesn’t he? 

“Ves; Mr. Grey always has him when 
it is possible. See Clarionette prance ! 
If Pikey could only prevent his breaking 
away we should have a start. Ah! There 
they go at last!” 

It appeared at first that there was to be 
a semblance of a race, but again the lov- 
ers of a close finish were disappointed, 
Princeton taking the lead when given his 
head and almost walking in four lengths 
in front of Clarionette, who in turn was 
two lengths beyond Sylvester. The third 
race was even more disappointing. 


When it was finished Liitzow and Hal- 
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stead both arose, Liitzow concealing suc- 
cessfully his great excitement over the 
issue of the next race, which meant a mat- 
ter of many thousands of dollars to him in 
bets, besides the stake. 

Virginia was scarcely less excited, but, 
woman-like, made no effort at conceal- 
ment. The trifling amount of money in- 
volved was something she had not con- 
sidered, her interest being one merely of 
sentiment. As the gentlemen were about 
to leave, she exclaimed gaily to Liitzow : 

* Burgundy will not win, Mr. Liitzow. 
The tricolor will be the victor. Hartland 
cannot fail!” 

He leaned toward her, his handsome 
eyes concealing, under a dancing smile, 
the depth of his feeling. 

“T’ll bet you my heart against your 
glove that I am the winner!” he said 
softly. She put out her hand and grasped 
his firmly. 

“Done!” she exclaimed merrily, the 
glow in her cheeks attesting more of ex- 
citement than confusion. 


’ 


To be continued. 





IN MR, ORMSBY’S BOX AT THE RACES.—P. 15!I. 
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HILE the immediate alterations in 
W the football rules for 1891 have 
been but slight, the general ten- 
dency of the game itself, as no- 
ticed through the medium of the changes 
of the past few years, has been so 
markedly toward a truly American fea- 
ture as to be well worth a little con- 
sideration at the hands of both play- 
ers and legislators. That American fea- 
ture is assisting the runner. An English 
player in the Rugby game when he 
makes a run makes it upon his own indi- 
vidual skill in running, dodging and ward- 
ing off those who attempt to tackle him. 
It is true that he has the ball passed to 
him upon occasions where there would be 
no such transfer of the ball in the Ameri- 
can game; but, apart from that, he has 
only himself to rely upon for brilliant 
work in the run. 

There has always been a vein of this as- 
sistance running through the American 
game, but it is only during the last few 
years that it has assumed decidedly formid- 
able proportions. Time was, and that not 
long since, when a half back would start 
with the ball and, by a good use of his arm 
and some skillful dodging, force his way 
through the opposing rush line. To-day 
he never starts without knowing that at a 
certain point a pathway will be cleared 
for him, either by pushing two of his 
opponents apart or by sending a leader to 
crash through ahead of him and thus 
leave a gap through which he can pass. 
One does not exaggerate in saying that 
the half-back runner of the modern game 
never expects to be called upon to go 
into an unbroken rush line. 

Now, what effect this will have upon the 
game itself in the course of years no one 


can predict with certainty, but it is safe 
to say that some legislation will be ready 
to meet the emergency should the in- 
creased interference threaten the welfare 
of the sport. 

As to the immediate effect of the de- 
velopment of the assistance method upon 
the game it is not what would most nat- 
urally have been expected. One would 
be inclined to argue that if the half backs 
had their work partly performed for them 
by the interference of the rushers the 
lighter and quicker men would be se- 
lected for the positions. But in reality 
the tendency has been in the other direc- 
tion. The more the possibility opened of 
sending men through the line the more 
often captains would attempt the play, 
and the harder became the work of the 
running half back. The light men, while 
they might be able to stand a single 
game, could not endure the constant 
forcing of daily practice through a sea- 
son, and therefore the captain was driven 
to select the stocky men from among the 
candidates. 

Of course there were occasional excep- 
tions where a wiry, well-built half back 
was perfectly able to stand the work, 
even though his weight was light, but 
such men were rarely found, and cap- 
tains placed but little confidence in the 
ability of such men to stand a season’s 
work. 

Still another effect of the growth of the 
assisting style of play has been the gen- 
eral adoption of the wedge or V, not only 
as an opening play, but also upon almost 
every occasion where a free kick is al- 
lowed by rule. This play is part and 
parcel of the same method, for it in- 
volves the genera) principle of permit- 
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ting a man or men who are at the time 
off side to interpose their bodies between 
the runner and the men who are endeav- 
oring to tackle him. When the wedge 
was first introduced no one would have 
believed that it would reach the present 
state of development, where teams ac- 
tually succeed by its use in making runs 
of considerable length as well as forcing 
steady, small gains from their opponents. 

It is to this latter method that the 
principal objections are likely to be 
raised. This is not only upon the play- 
er’s account, but also upon that of the 
spectator. A long run behind a cleverly- 
moved wedge is by no means unattrac- 
tive, and it is a play easily understood 
and appreciated. But close mass work 
in the centre, crowding down two or three 
yards at a time, while it may, and some- 
times does, entail just as much skill and 
combined team work, will never appeal in 
the least to the spectator, and certainly 
would, if carried to an extreme, disgust 
him with the game. And the spectator— 
that is the spectator who has some tech- 
nical knowledge of the game—is the man 
whose opinions are likely in the long run 
to prevail, even as against those of the 
actual player himself. This phase of the 
subject was discussed at the legislative 
meeting, but no direct action was taken, 
as it seemed inadvisable to disturb the 
general balance of the rules by the intro- 
duction of some special legislation, which 
might turn out to be more wide reach- 
ing than was intended. 

The principal change, and, in fact, the 
only one that will have much effect upon 
the play of the season of 1891, is that 
which renders the ball dead immediately 
after a try at goal, whether the goal be 
kicked or not. This will do away entirely 
with the following up of goal kicks and 
will in a measure lessen the tendency to 
miss goals intentionally, for it renders a 
second touchdown resulting from the first 
an impossibility. This alteration was call- 
ed for long ago in the case of matches be- 
tween teams of unequal strength, but on 
this very account there was no great press- 
ure brought to bear to change the rule. 

While the rules of last year have under- 
gone so little change there is one feature 
in which the season of 1891 will differ 
from that of previous years quite marked- 
ly, and that is the progress of the game 
through the medium of qualified teachers 
or coaches. A few years ago American 
Rugby football was confined almost en- 
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tirely to a half dozen Eastern colleges, but 
as the members of these teams graduated 
and went far from the spot where they 
had learned the game they took with them 
the knowledge and the love of the sport ~ 
which they had so enjoyed, and, wherever 
there offered an opportunity in the shape 
of field and men, they established a branch 
school of the game. For a season it was 
enough for the willing pupils to learn the 
rudiments of the play, the rules and gen- 
eral methods. So long as they divided up 
among themselves and thus formed sides, 
they were upon an equal footing and they 
felt no need of any specialcoaching. But 
there came a time when an outside match 
would be played, and from the rivalry 
thereby started would come first greater 
energy and more work, and thena feeling 
that the energy and work might be better 
applied under proper instruction. 

Up to this period the demand for 
coaches had been very limited, arising 
almost entirely out of the call among the 
principal colleges for the return of some 
one or two graduates for a few weeks to 
brush up the points of the next year’s 
team. But as soon as this rivalry among 
the smaller colleges commenced the situ- 
ation changed materially, and since that 
time there has never been enough coaches 
to supply the demand. A demand com- 
ing from another source, but still more 
steady and far reaching, is that of the 
schools throughout the country for quali- 
fied teachers. Here the demand proceeds 
from the wisest motives. While boys’ 
sports are not quite so dangerous as a 
loaded gun, the same wisdom that would 
prefer an experienced teacher if the boy 
were to practice shooting looks out for an 
equally qualified instructor in his sports. 
It is this that prompts the now constant 
demand at boys’ schools for instructors 
who can supervise the football and base- 
ball of the playground as well as the 
classics of the schoolroom. 

As football is the more intricate and 
less generally understood it is far more 
difficult to secure a man who is compe- 
tent to instruct in that sport than in the 
more common one of baseball. As a rule 
any college-bred man with an inclination 
toward sports of any kind has a fair knowl- 
edge of baseball, quite sufficient to make 
him able to guide boys through the mys- 
teries of batting and base running. But 
unless a man has actually played on a col- 
lege team in football he will find his hands 
full in undertaking to lead a team of 
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boys up to an understanding of the nec- 
essary points of the game. It is for 
this reason that the head of a school, in 
seeking for a man to fill the position of 
instructor in field sports, looks for a man 
who is posted in football, taking it more 
or less for granted that if he possesses 
this knowledge he will be equally compe- 
tent to direct the other branches of sport. 

It is particularly toward this demand 
on the part of the schools that attention 
should be directed, for it is at this early 
stage of development that not only the 
playing of the boy but also his character 
can be best molded. It isnot exaggera- 
tion to say that no better opportunity of 
teaching a boy self control and manly 
courage can be found than that offered 
upon the football field. But the teacher 
who will possess the proper amount of in- 
fluence to enable him to lead the boy 
must have a technical knowledge of the 
game. Anyone who has enjoyed much 
experience among boys will readily pre- 
dict the failure of a man who relies upon 
general information on the playground. 
He must be able to teach the boy from 
the vantage ground of better knowledge 
in the sport, just as he would in the 
school room. Not only the schools but 
Y. M. C. associations throughout the 


country are seizing upon the fact that, 


through the medium of athletics, and the 
intimacy there gained, a worthy teacher 
may acquire an influence far greater and 
of more practical value than in any other 
way. ° 

But to return to the coaching question 
among college and athletic teams. The 
former rely upon their graduates to some 
extent, but during the last two years the 
teams in the smaller colleges have been 
very anxious to secure at least a few 
weeks’ coaching during the season from 
some present or former member of one of 
the crack teams. Usually the present 
members were so busy with their own 
practice that they were unable to leave 
even for a few days, so that, while desir- 
able coachers, they could not be secured. 
But the former members could accept 
these positions and did ; and the way in 
which such an one would develop the ma- 
terial in a smaller team was really some- 
thing remarkable. 

The superiority of teams coached by 
such men was so marked that it became a 
foregone conclusion that they should de- 
feat with ease those teams which had not 
enjoyed the same advantages, and after a 
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year of this experience all the available 
coaches were spoken for long before the 
season opened. Year before last a de- 
mand sprang up from a new quarter, for 
both Southern and Western colleges had 
begun to play the game, and they wanted 
experienced coaches. The captains of 
Eastern teams of prominence were flooded 
with letters from these sources, and al- 
though many men went out to fill places 
of this kind, it was out of the question to 
supply enough coaches to equal the de- 
mand. Last year a new bidder entered 
the field ; the athletic clubs had taken up 
the sport, and they wanted coaches. This 
bidder, although the last to come, had 
such deep pockets that he could be sure 
of securing the best that was in the mar- 
ket. And that is exactly what will result 
whenever a first-class athletic club has 
need of a qualified teacher. 

If a man answers the requirements, 
there are almost no college teams with 
sufficient funds at their disposal to secure 
him when brought into competition with 
the wealthy athletic clubs. Of course 
there are men who, while they coach 
teams of their own colleges, are not paid 
and are not in the market as coachers. Were 
it not for such men as these the progress 
of the game, and its importation through 
the West and South, would drain all the 
available coaches away from the colleges 
and leave them in a sorry strait for what 
is really necessary to the development of 
a skilled team. 

Speaking of the importation of the game 
leads us to a new phase and one which 
promises even a more extended progress 
of the game than that through the schools 
and colleges. In 1890 a match was insti- 
tuted between Annapolis and West Point 
and the enthusiasm provoked was remark- 
able. The West Point men had not en- 
joyed the same privileges as their more 
fortunate opponents in the way of pre- 
vious outside matches, nor had they played 
the game in preceding years, as had the 
Annapolis men. In spite of these odds 
they put up a very plucky fight, and it is 
safe to say that if the game once obtains 
a foothold among these men its fascina- 
tions will make themselves felt so strong- 
ly as to perpetuate it wherever they go. 

These men are making a study of the 
art of war, and there is no sport known 
that in its very nature so mimics that art 
as the game of football. 

The tactics, the formations, the strate- 
gies, the attack and defense, all belong 
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equally to the military commander and 
the football captain. English and Ameri- 
can commanders have both recognized 
the similarity of the football tactics to 
the tactics of war, and more than one has 
said that a good football player will make 
a good soldier. 

While the schools and colleges in the 
South and West are rapidly adopting foot- 
ball as the popular autumn sport, the ath- 
letic clubs are keeping pace with them. 
In fact, in the extreme West the clubs 
have been the more instrumental in the 
adoption of the game. 

Upon the Pacific Coast our English 
cousins had years ago planted the Rugby 
Union rules, which made an easy opening 
for the more American form of the sport, 
and to-day the Eastern football player 
would not find himself among strangers 
if he visited the Pacific Slope. 

The development of plays has been a 
very steady one in football, and, although 
for some four or five years there has been, 
as each September approached, a feeling 
that no new plays would be brought out, 
we have never failed to see new ones 
added to the list by the time the Thanks- 
giving Day game was played. Beginning 
with the day of “each man for himself,” 
no division of labor or plays, and follow- 
ing the sport down to the present year of 
specialization of duties but combination 
of results, one might find and locate ex- 
actly the introduction of each feature of 
the now intricate network of plays. 

Basing the opinion: upon this fact it 
does not*seem a rash assertion to say that 
we are likely to see still further develop- 
ment during this coming season both in 
the matter of skillful combination as well 
as special new plays. The kicking in 
particular ought to be improved upon. 
That the rapid development of the run- 
ning game is responsible for the weakness 
of the kicking method, while entirely true, 
is no excuse for the yearly failure of 
captains to exhibit something worth noting 
in this line. Upon most of the college 
fields up to the last few weeks of practice 
the scrub side can and do show a better 
understanding of the kicking game than 
do the ’varsity. This arises from the fact 
that, owing to the preponderance of weight 
and strength in the ’varsity rush line, 
the scrubs are forced to kick more often, 
and hence their ends and tackles learn 
far more as to the movements they should 
make than they would upon the otherside. 

Captains devote all their energies to the 
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development of one or two new plays in 
the running game, and leave the bringing 
up of their kicking methods until the last 
two weeks. ‘This does not mean that the 
halves and backs do not practice kicking 
(they do, or else it would be impossible 
for them to make any headway at it), but 
that the team play is not attended to prop- 
erly when a kick is to be made. The 
result of such a policy is that opportuni- 
ties to earn and hold ground by means of 
well-timed and judicious punting are made 
nothing of, and even worse than wasted. 
This has not been made strongly apparent 
during the last two seasons, because all the 
teams of prominence were equally weak 
in that respect, and the advantages were 
therefore lost sight of by all. 

Perhaps the season of 1891 may be pro- 
ductive of better results in this line. If 
so it will be a decided improvement to 
the game. There is no question but that 
the quarter- back play took on a better 
form last season than ever before, and it 
is probable that there will be a continued 
advance in this respect during the present 
autumn, The day when the entire duty 
of the quarter consisted in passing the 
ball is over, and a team which has among 
its members such a man is severely handi- 
capped. The quarter back of a few years 
ago occasionally broke through the rush 
line; the quarter of 1889 and 1890 not 
only did that, but assisted in making 
openings for the runner, and the quar- 
ter of 1891 will search out still further 
paths of usefulness. gIhe play of the 
ends is also likely to improve. It has 
been retrograding a little for a year or 
two, or at best only holding its own, while 
the play of the other positions has ad- 
vanced so that the end has not had its 
full share of importance. It is particu- 
larly necessary that the playing of this 
man should improve, because of the much 
more frequent attempts of late to circle 
the ends. 

The general character of the play along 
the balance of the line is not likely to 
change materially. The work of centre 
and guards has reached a condition ot 
equilibrium which there is no likelihood 
of upsetting, while the tackles are so de- 
pendent upon the work of the ends that 
they will, if anything, retrograde a little 
if the ends show a real improvement. Of 
team plays the wedge work, noted earlier 
in this article, is likely to occupy the po- 
sition of prominence, but it will be com- 
bined with some brilliant end running, 
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which will break the monotony of the 
steady pushing at centre and guards. 

As for the prospects of the season they 
were never brighter. The game will be 
far more generally played in the South 
and West, while in the East there is no 
diminution of interest. The principal 
intercollegiate association game will, as 
usual, be played before an audience 
which, in point of size, surpasses that 
which any other athletic event can draw 
together, while the outside match between 
Harvard and Yale is sure to attract an 
almost equally large assemblage. Predic- 
tions as to the results of these contests 
would at this time be naturally premature, 
but the outlook for material shows that 
Harvard will have something the better 
of Yale and Princeton. Harvard will be 
particularly strong in the possession of 
such an excellent full back as Trafford, 
who is not only a steady, hard punter, 
but a deadly drop kicker. How much 
the position of captain, which he now 
holds, will affect his play remains to be 
seen, but it will have to be a serious 
drawback to counterbalance the work of 
‘which he has shown himself capable. 

The men he has under his command 
will enjoy that prestige which comes with 
victory, and the mass of college players 
from among whom he will draw men to 
fill any gaps in his ranks is larger in point 
of numbers than ever before. A good 
part of them also have been well broken 
in by his predecessor, so that the labor of 
their development is not so appalling as 
that which faces either McClung of Yale 
or Warren of Princeton. The latter is 


generally admitted to have at the outset 
the most difficult task before him, in that 
he must recruit an almost entire rush line 
and that, too, out of comparatively inex- 
His only point of ad- 


perienced men, 
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vantage is in the possession of better 
material behind the line, where he is likely 
to be strong. 

McClung, of Yale, will have plenty of 
good material for his forward line, but 
when he looks for a full back he will 
envy both Princeton and Harvard, for he 
has no man of either ability or experience 
for that position, and of all positions upon 
the field that is one which demands a vet- 
eran, if a veteran can be had. 

University of Pennsylvania and Wes- 
leyan have both lost some excellent play- 
ers and men of experience. It will be 
difficult to fill such gaps as those left by 
Bowser and Slayback, but as they seem to 
have suffered equally in this respect their 
match will undoubtedly be as close as 
ever. 

The Crescent Athletic Club has added 
one or two promising members to its long 
roll of old football men, and is likely to 
maintain the reputation so well earned by 
them as head of the outside teams. What 
men the Orange Club will muster it is, at 
this writing, hard to say, but some of the 
familiar faces will be seen in their line. 
Lehigh has an undying resolve to earn 
an entrance into the intercollegiate asso- 
ciation, and promises another good team. 

Amherst, Williams and Dartmouth are 
watching each other closely and securing 
the best of coaching for the coming fray. 
Cornell will probably come into New Eng- 
land again and meet the best teams, and 
returning go as far West as to try conclu- 
sions with the University of Michigan, un- 
less the latter make an Eastern trip. There 
has been some promise of a visit from an 
English team of Rugby players, but in 
spite of the pleasure that an international 
contest would give American spectators it 
is not a sufficiently assured fact as yet to 
be counted upon. 




















FAIR IS 


‘TENDER was Spring, when shyly she came 


wooing, 
Kissing to life the clods that long were 
dead ; 
Summer was fair, her generous aims pur- 
suing, 


Filling the world with garlands and 


with bread. 


Fair is the world, now lordly Autumn 


ruleth, 
With leaf and blossom rudely thrust 
away ; 
Sweet is the air the sturdy north wind 
cooleth, 
And dog and gun take their awaited 
day. 


Keen is my joy, though sadly their last 
petals 
The faithful asters drop upon the sod ; 
Blithe is my heart, though grim the frosty 
crystals 
Lie cold upon the prostrate golden rod. 


HORSEBACK 


BY JESSIE F. 








5 ON’T we prize the 
late rides of the 
year? No sunny 
day but finds us 
in our saddles, un- 
willing to lose the 
few bright hours 
that smile out 
upon us amid 
weary weeks 
of rain. Truly 
these outdoor “ blessings brighten as they 
take their flight;” and a ride on a crisp 
November day owes half its charm to the 
thought that by another week the wild 
white storm may be abroad on the air, 
the brown-limbed trees creaking and shiv- 
ering in the icy gale, and these country 
roads, where the dry leaves now rustle, 
thickly drifted with snow. 


THE WORLD. 





Fair is the world, my buoyant youth re- 
calling, 

As deep into the woods I take my way ; 
Fair is the world, though forest leaves are 
falling 

moor and marsh 
change to gray. 


And and upland 


For overhead the eager wild fowl greets 
me, 
And from the upland pipes the plover’s 
cry, 
The saucy “scape” of startled jacksnipe 
meets me, 
And timorous hares to friendly cever fly. 


Yes ! fair’s the world, though Old Time 
turns the glass, 
And woods are bare of any bird that 
sings ; 
staunch old Bang goes “ feather- 
ing” through the grass, 
And stirs the copse with whirr of hurry- 
ing wings. FELLOWCRAFT. 


For 


SEETCURES.* 


O’DONNELL. 


NOVEMBER RIDES. 


These are the gray days of the year ; 
the gold dies out of the landscape and 
from the pale sky ; the last russet leaves 
fall from the ghostly trees ; the fields are 
brown and bare ; the wind sobs as it scat- 
ters the blackened petals of the last sere 
flowers, and dead vines trail forlornly 
from the cold stone walls. 

We grow impatient when morning after 
morning brings continuous rain, and look 
despairingly from the windows at the sod- 
den grass and the deep black mud, and 
wonder if we must indeed wait for spring 
to take another ride. Have we ever want- 
ed one so much? Have we ever known 
such a rush of tenderness for Tyler and 
Texas? Have we ever felt more need of 
the exercise and exhilaration ? 

But some days the rain ceases, and 
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though the earth is wet and the heavens 
sunless we mount our impatient horses 
and gallop up on the hills and about the 
village wherever the mud allows. People 
look at Hal and I in amazement and we 
know they are inwardly wondering, even 
when they express it not, what tempted us 
out on such a detestable day. But we 
are well wrapped ; our horses wade and 
slip through the deep, wet mud, and we 
praise and encourage them, though the 
wind is chill and the whole world bleak 
and forlorn. It is the air and exercise 
which make these days endurable. In the 
house they are doubly dreary. 

It was onsuch an afternoon that I rode 
down after Daisy. Two weeks of rain 
had kept Tyler imprisoned, and he was in 
high spirits, so that he gave many a frolic- 
some spring before we reached S 
street. Down town an unusual number 
of men and teams recalled what we had 
forgotten, that it was Election Day. 
Tyler shied, jumped and pranced through 
the crowd and into the stable yard, where 
I slid off and begged the hostler to gallop 
the mischief out of him while Daisy was 
making ready. He returned after a very 
short ride and confided to Daisy in a 
sepulchral whisper that he “wouldn't 
ride that horse a mile for a bagful of 
money. He had too many springs in 
him.” 

I had recovered my own spirits, how- 
ever, and we mounted and rode off with 
many prophecies from the bystanders of 
broken necks, for Fred as well as Tyler 
was full of life. How they pranced and 
danced through the village! But two long 
hills brought them into a delightful gallop; 
our blood tingled in the cold air, and our 
hearts grew light and gay. The hills 
were comparatively free from mud, and 
we galloped along very happily, past a 
deep ravine where we heard the report of 
Hal’s gun, who was out after partridges, 
and paused long enough to shout an echo 
back to him; then by a wee old house 
whose tiny doorway was_ completely 
blocked by a big woman surrounded by 
children who laughed merrily at us from 
her arms, her shoulders and her skirts. 

The air was chill, the landscape dull 
and forbidding, the sky gray and the first 
snowflakes of the year blew in our faces 
and left dewy souvenirs on our hair. 
We were not cold, but we shivered as 
they fell, for they heralded the winter 
we would fain delay. As we watched 
them drifting lazily through the air and 
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melting on the wet, brown grass, our re- 
gret grew into words: 
The low clouds kissed the hill to-day, 
The dark clouds kissed the field 
With frozen lips whose touch congealed 
All tender warmth Earth had revealed, 
Alas! Old Winter comes this way, 
To-day, 
Old Winter comes this way. 


His herald crossed the field to-day, 
His herald crossed the hill ; 
With wet, white feet he journeyed still, 
Yet left a token strange and chill 
On Earth’s new robes of sober gray, 
To-day, 
On Earth’s new robes of gray. 


The blue, blue mist is gone to-day, 
And gone the dreamy golden glow, 
Abashed before the cold white snow, 
The warm rich tints are first to go. 

Ah, Winter! yet a while delay, 

Delay ! 

Ah, yet a while delay ! 


But errors creep into Nature’s calendar 
sometimes, and though ’tis time for ice 
and snow there yet come days when a 
June sky smiles, a soft breeze tosses the 
brown and yellow leaves lightly to and 
fro, floods of golden sunshine are poured 
upon the bare earth, and we half expect 
to hear the bluebird’s warble and see the 
apple trees in bloom. 

Yesterday the world was cheerless and 
dull; to-day it is bright with the sunny 
face and sweet with the resinous breath 
of the Indian summer. How she delights 
to steal a march upon us and fling a gold- 
en fragment from June across the gray 
mists and clouds of November. Rides on 
such days are priceless. Through the 
winter months their memory comes to us 
like a breath from the balsamic forests, 
life laden and thrilling. 

Patches of grass by the roadside are 
green as in June, and a few bewildered 
dandelions poke out their faces, pinched 
by frost but sunny with promise of May. 
Late dahlias and chrysanthemums blaze 
in the gardens, 

And glow as if a summer sun 

Shone through the heart of every one, 
and the seed vessels of the rose hang like 
coral from the bare brown thorn. 

Last November in one garden was a 
bed of pansies which seemed to have an 
enchanted existence. Passing them often - 
in our rides we noticed how sturdily each 
little blossom held up its head in the 
frosty air and turned its bright face to the 
east, undismayed by cold winds or beat- 
ing rain, Everything else in the garden 
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seemed withered or dead, but the pansies 
bloomed as if it were warmest summer. 
One day the hail fell and beat upon the 
tender little blossoms, and Hal and I gal- 
loped hurriedly homeward, saying sor- 
rowfully: “It will kill the pansies.” But 
the next day they seemed fresher than 
ever. Then there came a light fall of 
snow which lay for a few hours on the 
withered leaves that had fallen over the 
garden and around the pansy plants, but 
the flowers lifted their faces cheerfully 
from the ermine coverlet, reminding one of 
Lamartine’s lines: 


But no! bloom on—within the human heart 

Sunshine and tears are never far apart ; 

Beside those cold white flakes the flowers have 
more charm, 

And near the flowers the hoar frost less alarm. 


A few mornings later Hal and I rode 
past the yard, and—lo! a hateful, glitter- 
ing white frost lay thick on the very petals 
of the blossoms, and I said, with a sigh: 
“This is the last of the pansies;” but 
riding back that way about noon Hal 


called my attention to the flowers bloom- © 


ing brightly as ever, with no trace of 
frost, and I wished I could be a day-dawn 
pansy to those I love —undismayed in 
discouragement and trial, blooming the 
brighter .when others fail and turning 
ever to the east of hope and light. 

The woods are delightful in Indian 
summer. Our horses walk ankle deep in 
the fallen leaves; woodpeckers and nut 
hatches dart merrily around the trees ; 
squirrels frisk about almost in our faces, 
chattering while they lay up winter stores 
of nuts and acorns, and we gather treas- 
ure trove of silvery, frost-touched ferns; 
of mosses, green as in August ; of lichens, 
gray and brown and olive, with an occa- 
sional dash of vivid scarlet; of graceful, 
trailing pine, curious fungi and the part- 
ridge vine, with its glossy leaves and 
coral berries. 

Now that the flowers are gone the green 
things have stronger attraction. Every 
leaf of weed and vine has an individual 
beauty. A spray of leaves which has re- 
tained the summer greenness shows to ad- 
vantage against a background of withered 
grass, its graceful shape and cheerful tint 
unnoticed all summer amid the universal 
green. We have before hardly apprecia- 
ted the mosses, but now we gaze lovingly 
at decayed stumps and logs, loath to rifle 
them of their beauty, yet fain to trans- 
plant it to our homes. For with plenty 
of water the mosses retain their freshness 
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all winter, and on the dreariest days, 
through their medium, we can look into 
the very heart of summer. 

What exquisite forms and rare tints are 
here! One bed, a fairy network of deli- 
cate green; another, covered with tiny, 
fern-like leaves, woven into a brownish 
mat; here, a spot overrun with little 
green stars; there, a velvety tuft from 
which spring a multitude of red-brown 
hairs ; miniature lawns, carpeted with soft 
green, starred with bright spots of scarlet 
and yellow like flower beds, where tiny 
branches rise here and there like shade 
trees, and dew drops glistening like elfin 
lakes vie with fairy forests whose tangled 
thickets are crowded with pine- like 
growths and gemmed with the gay ber- 
ries of the partridge vine; and here the 
fairies have been disturbed at a banquet, 
and have left their tiny coral cups and 
dishes on the silvery-lichened tablecloths, 
and wee caps and parasols are strewn 
carelessly about 

That dainty descriptive bit of Words- 
worth’s, with its weird touch of sadness, 
springs to my lips: 

And close beside this aged thorn 
There is a fresh and lovely sight ; 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss 
Just half a foot in height. 

All lovely colors there you see, 
All colors that were ever seen; 
And mossy network, too, is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 

The work had woven been ; 

And cups, the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 


Ah me! what lovely tints are there 
Of olive green and scarlet bright, 
In spikes and branches and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white. 

This heap of earth o’ergrown with moss 
Which by the thorn you see, 

So fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 

Is like an infant’s grave in size, 

As like as like can be; 

But never, never anywhere, 

An infant’s grave was half so fair! 


These pretty trifles gleaned from the 
late autumn fields and woods are beau- 
tiful mementos of our summer rides. A 
spray of red berries recalls that wild gal- 
lop along a country road, crisp with faded 
leaves, where, just as we drew up our 
horses, Hal espied a single bright cluster 
on a withered vine; a handful of golden 
drooping oats, a fine contrast for a bronze 
vase in my study, recalls the yellow 
billowy fields swaying in a September 
breeze; these feathery ferns and fluted 
lichens bring back the sunny woodland. 














CANOEING ON THE FLATHEAD. 


BY JAMES 


WAY up in the northwest corner 
A of Montana lies the Flathead 
Valley, one of the most fertile 
portions of that big. Western 
State. In the midst of it, a perfect 
dream of beauty, is a lake. The sun’s 
disk was resting on the western sky line, 
and the branches seemed like a delicate 
tracery on a golden shield, when Ned and 
I, after a long and painful climb, reached 
the summit of the last ridge which had 
hid it from us. 

On the east the Mission range bore here 
and there on its highest peaks patches of 
dazzling snow, contrasting with the varie- 
gated foliage of the pine, fir and tama- 
rack trees which clothed the mountains 
down to the water’s edge. In the centre 
of the lake, about four miles distant, 
were scattered a cluster of little islets, 
each vying with the other in point of 
beauty, bright, grassy mounds and sombre 
rocks peeping out amid the thick growth 
of trees, and forming a beautiful picture. 

On the western shore, from the water- 
lapped beach to the farthest ridge, the rich, 
grassy plains and sparsely-timbered hills 
helped to make a very fitting frame for 
such a picture. 

Having breathed our horses we moved 
forward, and reaching the shore pitched 
our camp among some alder bushes. 

We were up betimes in the morning and 
enjoyed a glorious swim, after which we 
walked over to an Indian lodge, about a 
quarter of a mile away, and succeeded in 
purchasing a bark canoe so light that one 
pair of arms could make her travel at 
speed. Ned sent her skimming out from 
the shore on a trial trip, while I lay back 
contentedly in the stern and enjoyed the 
beauty of the scene. 

If the lake looked lovely when first 
seen it seemed ten times more attractive 
viewed from the canoe, as the ever-chang- 
ing panorama of white, fleecy clouds 
chased each other across the sky, their 
shadows flitting over the bays and prom- 
ontories below, while the gentle eastern 
breeze brought a coolness from the dis- 
tant snowy peaks. We were at last free 
to start upon our cruise, and proceeded 
to make everything shipshape. 

Having stowed our outfit snugly aboard, 
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we shoved off, keen for the voyage before 
us. 

An hour or more had passed: and we 
were nearing the eastern shore, close to 
where the sloping white beach gives place 
to a more rugged coast line, when a splash 
a few yards ahead made us both spring 
up. ‘A salmon, as I’m a living sinner!” 
cried Ned. “Shove ashore and I'll get 
the tackle ready.” I soon had both rods 
ready, and in very short order there were 
six artificial flies flickering on the sur- 
face. 

The result of half an hour’s patient 
casting was disappointing. Twice I reeled 
up with the intention of calling a halt, 
and as often remained on perceiving Ned’s 
hand raised warningly. It was evident 
that he expected something and I knew 
it would be strange if he did not manage 
to hook his fish, but in some unaccount- 
able manner the pleasure of landing the 
only fish caught fell tome. There was a 
heavy tug, and then a dead weight hung 
on my line, making me think for an in- 
stant that I was unluckily snagged. A 
moment of inaction and then the line 
flew off the reel in spite of my efforts to 
check it. I knew that I had my fish well 
hooked, and as his pace slackened grad- 
ually took command and moved shore- 
ward. The fight lasted twenty-five min- 
utes, and as my victim slid through the 
water wriggling and splashing, and I with 
bated breath held a tight line on him, 
Ned stood by, every whit as excited as 
I. “All right!” he cried. “ Hold every 
inch on him. Six pounds if he’s an ounce!” 
Then he placed the net under my prize 
and we had a sea trout pure and simple, 
if he was 800 miles from salt water. 
Over our evening pipes Ned told me how 
he had seen him several times and felt 
certain of hooking him, until he quietly 
disappeared and paid me a visit. He 
must have been a waif, as, although we 
angled several times on the same shore 
afterward, never a rise did we get. 

The next week was very pleasant, but 
quite uneventful. We paddled a few miles 
up the lake every day, camping ashore at 
noon and night, fished a little, took long 
walks into the mountains at different 
places, where we saw numerous game 
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signs and occasionally a deer, developed 
enormous appetites and slept soundly 
from dark to daylight. One of our chief 
enjoyments was swimming. The water 
was too cold for a long immersion, but 
coming back hot and dusty from a scram- 
ble through the timber it was glorious to 
pick out a smooth trunk leaning out over 
the clear blue water and with a run bound 
head first from the end of it into the cold 
depth below. 

We passed the group of islands, paddled 
north into thelake proper, and moored our 
canoe safely in a little sheltered cove, in- 
tending to make a trip to the top of a 
peak which appeared to be the highest of 
the range, and while Ned was cooking 
supper I wandered off through the tim- 
ber, taking my rifle with me more from 
habit than with any thought of using it. 
About a hundred yards from camp I 
crossed a little open space, and just as I 
was entering the timber beyond I stum- 
bled on a bear’s track apparently not an 
hour old. My first impulse was to call 
Ned, whose disappointment I knew would’ 
be great if he did not participate in the 
fun ; but afraid that theimprints might be 
older than they at first. appeared to me, 
I decided to advance a short distance in 
hopes of seeing a more definite sign to 
judge by. 

The ground was soft and clayey, so 
that every mark was easily discernible. I 
had entered a perfect maze of berry 
bushes, and felt certain the bear was not 
far away with so much to attract him in 
the shape of food, for service berries 
were hanging all around in great purple 
clusters, and raspberries and wild currants 
were almost equally plentiful. The sharp 
snap of a branch not twenty feet away 
set every sense on the alert. I peered 
through the bushes. There he was, sure 
enough, his brown coat looking a little 
the worse for wear, standing on his hind 
legs industriously stripping a branch of 
its load of fruit. He was a cinnamon, 
and a big one. Having, besides, more 
advantage on his side than I believe it 
wise to allow a bear, I retreated. 

Ned looked up from his baking as I 
rushed into camp. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“A bear!” 

“ Never!” 

“ Fact ; come on.” 

As we hurried along we agreed that the 
attack should be made from above. The 
nature of the ground fortunately permit- 
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ted this. Making a detour to the right, 
when about half way to where I had left 
him, we ascended a little rise and very 
shortly discovered the old fellow resting 
peacefully at the foot of the bush from 
which he had just taken his dinner, and 
about forty yards away. It was as favor- 
able a shot as we could look for on a 
ground where the underbrush was so 
dense. 

I fired first, aiming to break his shoul- 
der. Whether the fault was mine or the 
gun’s the ball sped high, only slightly 
grazing his back. Ned blazed away after 
me with no better luck, and then the fun 
began. Taking not an instant longer 
than was necessary to locate the shots, 
the brute came straight toward us, utter- 
ing as he came a most vindictive growl. 
As ill luck would have it, he was perfect- 
ly hidden by brush until within ten feet 
of where we lay. Crash went the willows 
at every lurch of his heavy body. Click, 
click, as the empty shells flew out and 
loaded ones took their place. “Keep 
cool,” from Ned, and next moment I was 
glancing along the barrel at a pair of 
wicked-looking little eyes and a mouth 
full of ugly-looking teeth. 

The excitement was intense while it 
lasted, but he never got out of the brush. 
Ned’s bullet found its way through his 
shaggy breast to his heart, while mine 
went through his head. He looked so 
huge as he lay there on his side that we 
felt sure he weighed 1,000 pounds, but on 
calmer consideration, and taking into 
account one’s tendency to overestimate in 
such cases, agreed to reduce that to 600. 
His skin, as an object of beauty, was 
utterly valueless, being very patchy and 
ill-colored, but we took it nevertheless. 

It was 9 o'clock and quite dark by 
the time we got back to camp, and 1o be- 
fore Ned’s baking was finished and supper 
disposed of. The moon soon disappeared 
behind amass of ominous-looking clouds, 
and the aspect of things in general prom- 
ised dirty weather. 

It must have been about 3 o’clock 
when I woke up, with the feeling of 
strangeness which possesses one on being 
suddenly startled out of a sound sleep. 
For a second or two, amid the crashing 
and groaning of the timber going on all 
around, I could not collect my senses. 
Then, with a gust and a rattle, the rain 
came down in torrents, bringing both of 
us to our wits in a very forcible manner. 
Our first action was to pile our traps pell- 
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mell into the canoe, and spread the rubber 
blankets over them ; and then, while the 
lightning flashed, illuminating fitfully the 
wild scene of rain-swept and tempest- 
tossed forest and lake, we crawled into 
the shelter afforded by a hollow trunk 
that stood near, and waited patiently for 
the elements to have their sport out. 

For two mortal hours we sat there 
shivering, and then as daylight began to 
glimmer the wind fell and the rain gradu- 
ally ceased. At the first sign of cessa- 
tion we gathered a pile of firewood to- 
gether, and before the last drops had 
fallen we were steaming before a rousing 
fire. By 9 o’clock we were once more 
clothed in dry raiment, and all there was 
left to remind us of the midnight drench- 
ing was the memory of it. 

With a day’s provisions and about thirty 
feet of rope rolled up in our blankets we 
started out after dinner to scale the moun- 
tain. The sun was now shining brightly, 
and the earth was drying rapidly. A jostle 
against a young fir brought a deluge down 
on us occasionally, otherwise we got 
through fairly dry. The walking was very 
rough at first, but as we ascended the 
country became more open, and we had 
many very fine views of thé lake during 
our breathing pauses. Shortly after 5 
o'clock we reached a little plateau, which, 
with its two or three acres of lawn-like 
grass, looked so inviting, perched up there 
on the mountain side, that, with one im- 
pulse, both packs were tossed down and 
preparations for camping over night were 
made. By the side of a little rill that ran 
sparkling through the mead from a spring 
above, and underneath the overhanging 
branches of a silver birch, we made our fire. 

The air was still and perfectly clear ; a 
few scattered clouds in the western sky 
were deeply dyed in the rich crimson 
glow of the sinking sun. The hills be- 
neath them, sharply outlined against the 
bright sky, were softly dark. Nearer to 
us the broad bosom of the lake, with its 
clustering islands, seemed a glimpse of 
fairyland, every rock and every tree per- 
fectly mirrored on the glassy surface, 
and over all the warm rose-colored flush 
of the sunset. Not a ripple on the water. 
Not a sound to break the wonderful still- 
ness, save the chirrup of a squirrel on a 
neighboring pine. 

As we lay there the whole scene faded 
away, and darkness fell upon the earth. 
A little while and a soft radiance touched 
the opposite shore. Silently it crossed 
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the lake toward us. Point by point the 
landscape came out of the darkness, and 
soon all was bathed in a silvery light, as 
the moon rose in splendor from behind 
the mountains at our backs. 

At noon next day we reached the sum- 
mit. Hunger and weariness were both 
forgotten in admiration of the view. All 
around us—in the north, in the south, the 
east and the west, upheaved in a thousand 
different forms, lay the great mountains, 
their mighty sides clothed with shaggy 
timber, their peaks glistening in the bright 
sunlight in their pure white covering of 
snow. We were both amply repaid for our 
toilsome climb. 

At the northern extremity of the lake 
we saw the Flathead River empty itself 
after its winding course from the north- 
east. We could see also where the Pend 
Oreille flowed out at the southwest cor- 
ner to swell the mighty Columbia. 

Several times that day we saw small 
bands of deer, the little fawns gamboling 
joyously beside their mothers, and as often 
we wished that the year were three months 
older, for we, like the patriarch, yearned 
for venison. 

That night, instead of camping, we em- 
barked after supper, and paddled up the 
lake several miles by moonlight. Very 
pleasant it was to glide along over the 
smooth surface, now lost in the deep 
shadow of some great rock or group of 
trees, again skimming out into the bright 
moonlight, as our little bark slid across 
some bay, and it was 3 o’clock before we 
could be tempted to take a well-earned 
rest. Shortly after daylight came another 
alarm. A brisk breeze sprung up from 
the west, raising the whitecaps on the 
water, causing our frail little craft to rock 
violently. Our whole belongings were in 
jeopardy, until hurriedly unloading the 
Sprite (so we had named her), we hauled 
her up high and dry and out of danger. 

We took our fill of ease that day and 
thoroughly enjoyed it. The weather was 
pleasantly cool. Overhead the clouds 
were drifting slowly across the blue; be- 
tween the tree tops the woodpeckers 
peered down at us saucily, as they clung 
in their comical way to the trees; king- 
fishers were rapidly darting to the water 
here and there after their prey, and the 
lovable little squirrels, with their black 
eyes and enormous bushy tails, which 
they shook at us now and then as if in 
derision, did their best to amuse us and 
make the siesta enjoyable. 


To be completed in December. 








A MIGHTY HUNTER BEFORE 





THE LORD. 





BY VIRGINIUS DABNEY. 





HE man unacquainted with the joys 
of the chase would be surprised if 
told, as he sauntered through some 
city market, that there was far 

more pleasure in hunting those plump 
little brown birds hanging in bunches 
around the stalls than in pursuing that 
imposing beast whose antlers reach the 
pavement. Yet it would be true. 

Deer hunting under its usual condi- 
tions leaves something, often much, to 
be desired. If a dozen men are placed 
on isolated “stands” the solitary hours 
of waiting are long and weary. And 
should you happen to be a tyro the know- 
ing ones hide you away in some unlikely 
spot, where hardly by any possibility will 
the chance come to you of seeing and, 
in the shivers of “buck ague,” missing 
the game. “Still hunting,” another 
mode, is well named. As a rule it may 
be depended upon to afford no end of 
stillness, and little else. And to be rowed 
up by a hired guide on a lake to within a 
few feet of a poor, helpless buck, swim- 
ming for dear life, and blow out his 
brains is almost as bad as shooting pheas- 
ants in an English preserve or poultry in 
a barnyard. Under all these methods 


deer hunting lacks what is the conspicu- 
ous charm of partridge (quail) shooting— 
vivid and continuous excitement. 


For, from the moment when you enter, 
on a sparkling autumn morning, a brown 
stubble field, fresh of limb and eager for 
the fray, till you limp back at sunset, 
wolfish for dinner, and broken with a de- 
licious fatigue, you have not had one dull 
moment. You may not have been firing 
steadily ; the birds may even have been a 
little scarce ; but every instant of the day, 
as you have watched your dogs sweeping 
to and fro, you have been buoyed up by 
an ever lively hope that the next moment 
your heart will be gladdened by seeing 
them halt — frozen as it were —in their 
tracks. Ah, there they are! You hurry 
up, you and your friend, breathing short. 
Up bursts the brown covey, with startling 
buzz! You bang away—innocuously it 
may be, but no matter, you have made a 
prodigious noise, at any rate—that’s some 
comfort. And see now! The little 
brown balls have dropped into the weeds, 
one here, one there, along the ditch, and 
a little bunch, all together, in that clump 
of briars on the hillside. Better luck 
next time! 

Still, after all, “‘ Bob White,” for all his 
bustle, is but asmall chap. It would take 
hundreds, nay, bushels of him, to outweigh 
one “antlered monarch.” ‘Toothsome 
though he be (on toast) he tips the scales 
at a beggarly half pound. On the other 
hand, it often takes you a week or so to 
get one chance at a deer. 

Now, it so happens that it was once my 
fortune to take part in a deer hunt, where 
the excitement was as continuous as that 
in a stubble field, and, naturally, far more 
intense. ‘This was years ago, and in Scott 
County, Mississippi, two days’ journey on 
horseback from our plantation. 

Every November, as a child, I had 
eagerly hailed the return from the camp 
hunt of the big four-mule wagon, laden 
with tents, cooking utensils and provi- 
sions, and upon which were piled high 
the noble bucks and sleek does. At last, 
when I had reached the age of sixteen, 
the longed-for permission was granted 
me, and one crisp, frosty morning my 
father and I mounted our horses and set 
out for Scott County, followed by Beverly 
and the great covered wagon. Both 
Beverly and Ned, his whitish-gray saddle 
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mule, had their peculiarities, as will ap- 
pear later. 

As we journeyed on we were joined at 
successive cross roads by others of our 
hunting party, and when we reached the 
ground we numbered, with those already 
arrived by other routes, about fifteen. 
The tents were soon pitched and a roar- 
ing fire of logs six feet long was sending 
up its merry sparks into the starry vault 
above us. Would supper never be ready ? 

Meanwhile the tents flashed in the fire 
light, the ruddy glow of which battled 
with the hosts of darkness that advanced 
upon us under COVely of the primeval, 
mysterious forest -that'surrounded us far 
and wide. And that forest teeming with 
deer and wolves. Oh, how delightful ! 
And my Latin grammar miles and miles 
away! And dust accumulating on my 
arithmetic ! 

“ Why, where is Billy?” 

“ Detained by business ; he will join us 
in a day or two.” 

“Good ! A hunt without Billy Blount 
is no hunt at all.” 

At the mere mention of his name every 
eye brightened. Mr. Blount had more 
than one peculiarity, all of them pleasant. 
He was just one of those mortals whom 
mothers in their fatuity christen William. 
If ever there was a man born with an in- 
alienable right to be called Billy it was 
he. A stranger meeting him in the road 
would know by intuition that that was his 
name. His twinkling eye suggested it. 
His ruddy brown dimpled cheek, his 
breadth of smile proclaimed it, and when 
he laughed every well-lined rib shouted 
aloud, “ Our name is Billy !”” 

But he was not with us; so the next best 
thing was to tell stories of his exploits. 
To these I listened with wide-eyed de- 
light. 1 will give one as a sample. But 
that it may be understood, it will be nec- 
essary to show beforehand the very un- 
usual method of hunting that obtained in 
Scott County. 

That portion of Mississippi was in those 
days almost uninhabited and was covered 
by a forest—it would: be almost correct 
to call it a grove —of post oaks, beneath 
which grew waist high underbrush. The 
oaks which covered the ground almost to 
the exclusion of other trees stood so far 
apart that one had an outlook of perhaps 
a couple of hundred yards in every direc- 
tion, so that a good rider could gallop in 
comfort along the open spaces. This tree 
bears a small but sweet nutritious acorn ; 
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hence the great store of deer that fre- 
quented these forests. 

Such being the nature of the ground the 
chase is conducted as follows : The hunt- 
ers throw themselves into a skirmish line 
at intervals of sixty or eighty yards. In 
the centre rides the leader of the hunt 
with a compass fixed upon the pommel of 
his saddle. The line advances through 
the woods due north, let us say, for a few 
hours; then wheels at right angle and 
moves east ; then south, then west—back 
to camp, venison steaks and wild turkey ; 
for, in the interests of better fare, it 
was permitted to knock over a gobbler if 
he were too hospitably saucy to get out 
of the way. The deer were not equally 
abundant year after year. Occasionally 
it was found that “black tongue” had 
worked havoc among them since the pre- 
ceding hunt. But they were always nu- 
merous enough to maintain a continuous 
and intense glow of expectation in the 
breast of every hunter. As a rule you 
rode straight ahead, swerving neither to 
the right nor the left, every nerve on the 
alert, from sunrise till sunset. But if you 
saw a little out of your path an upturned 
tree you bent your course toward it, your 
heart in your mouth. I have known as 
many as seven deer to bound forth from 
the brown-leaved “lap” of one fallen 
oak. But at any moment during the day 
you were liable to be startled by a buck 
springing up out of the undergrowth, 
often from beneath the very feet of your 
horse. 

Only an inexperienced hunter would 
ask: “Why not shoot them where they 
lie?” You do not know they are there. 
The detective eye that can make out the 
form of a deer crouched down on a bed 
of brown leaves and veiled with a fringe 
of underbrush is given to few. Among 
these favored ones was our friend Billy. 
It was generally believed in camp that he 
shot most of his game in their beds. 
Billy himself was at no pains, of course, 
to spread this view. In his highly-illus- 
trated accounts of his achievements the 
quarry was always going like the wind ; 
he had not been sure, in fact, what he fired 
at; he saw a brown flash, that was all; 
banged away, and down came that thump- 
ing buck. Never was so surprised in his 
life; thought it was a hawk or some- 
thing. But this is the story of Mr. Jen- 
nings, brother of the leader of the hunt: 

“ Blount rides on my right, and I don’t 
know how I shall get on without him, 
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even for a day Or two. However, I may 
live longer if he is not there, for he sows 
his buckshot broadcast. Three years ago 
—I never knew the deer so thick as they 
were that season — happening to look in 
his direction, I saw him dismounting with 
an agility that was surprising considering 
his 225 pounds. He halted me with an 
eager wave of his hand and began ad- 
vancing on tiptoe ; every fibre of his vast 
form tense, his eyes riveted upon some 
object in front, finger on trigger. Barely 
had he crept forward ten yards when up 
sprang a buck hardly twenty feet in front 
of him and darted to the rear, between 
Blount and me. Instantly, without once 
removing his eyes from the game upon 
which he was stealing, he whirled his gun 
to the right and pulled the trigger. The 
buck passed on, while twigs and bark 
rained on me from the whizzing buck- 
shot. Would you believe it ?—but you 
all know him—not a moment did he halt 
or once remove his eyes from whatever it 
was that had fascinated his gaze in front. 
He still danced forward, light as an In- 
dian, with eyes starting from their sock- 
ets. Presently up jumps a doe. She, 
too, bounded to the rear, but on Blount’s 
left this time. Again, with his staring 
eyes still glued to the something in front 
—bang! ‘What in the are you 
about?’ roared Parrish from Blount’s 
left ; ‘you will be shooting somebody the 
first thing you know. Here is one of 
your crazy shot through my hat.’ To all 
which our wild man paid not the least 
attention. ‘Jennings! Jennings! come 
here! come here! come here! quick ! 





quick! quick! For God’s sake, man, 
hurry !’ 
“T dismounted and ran up to him. 


‘There! there! give it to him! Good 
Lord, man, can’t you see him? There, in 
that lap!’ I strained my eyes in vain. 
I could see nothing. ‘Why, don’t you 
see him turning his head? He is looking 
at us! My Lord, Jennings, gimme the 
gun! gimme the gun! gimme the gun!’ 
Just as I did soa noble buck sprang from 
the lap and bounded off. Blount drew 
down upon him. Bound after bound, and 
still Blount did not fire, though he seemed 
to be pulling away for dear life at the 
triggers. Presently the deer, passing be- 
hind a clump of trees, disappeared. I 
carried my gun at half cock. This Blount 
did not know or remember. He bent 
both my triggers. Any other man might 
very well have bagged all three deer 
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with such a chance. And what do you 
suppose he then said? ‘At any rate, I 
laid out two of the rascals. Come, Jen- 
nings, help me find ’em.’” 

Dogs were not used on these hunts. 
Two or three trusty old hounds, it is true, 
hung about the heels of our leader’s horse, 
but they were employed only in running 
down badly - wounded animals. For the 
first day or so these dogs were hard to 
control, so rich was the scent that met 
their nostrils at every turn; but after the 
third day they grew too d/asé to take any 
interest in any trail not sprinkled with 
blood. We had a ymber of horn signals. 
If a gun was heard, followed by a long 
blast (every man wore a horn), the line 
halted. A deer had been killed in its 
tracks. A second blast indicated that the 
quarry had been strapped behind the sad- 
dle of the lucky man; and once more the 
line moved forward. But if three or four 
short, excited toots, mingled with shouts, 
rang out upon the frosty air, a wounded 
deer was being pursued, and the leader of 
the hunt galloped up, followed by his 
little pack, who soon pulled down the 
game. 

After all my boasting about the abun- 
dance of deer in these post-oak forests 
the reader is, I dare say, prepared to learn 
that with a party of fifteen the spoil of 
a ten-days hunt would be one thousand 
head at the very least. Great will be his 
surprise therefore to learn that at the close 
of our first day’s hunt we returned to 
camp without one solitary buck or doe to 
show to our disgusted cooks. Never had 
the game been so scarce, and yet not a 
man of us all had the same loads in his 
gun with which he had sallied gaily forth 
full of hope in the morning. One fine 
buck alone had emptied just thirty barrels 
for us. Flushed on the extreme right, 
he had bounded along in front of the 
whole line, a trifle out of range, perhaps, 
and each one of us had given him a roaring 
double salute. As the rolling thunder ap- 
proached me I almost ceased to breathe. 
What were conjugations and declensions 
and rules of three compared with this! It 
was like a battle, as I have since dis- 
covered, with the notable difference that 
our side made all the noise, and the deer 
did not shoot back. But none of us had 
been able, in the language of Mr. Sam 
Weller’s Dick Turpin ditty, to “prewail 
upon him for to stop.” Other shots at 
other deer all of us had, but we supped 
on bacon that evening. 


To be completed in December. 
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A BICYCLING INCIDENT. 
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HE latter part of October and early 
| November have features much alike. 

The cool winds come gently and 

much of the summer’s sweetness yet 
breathes through their invisible ripples. 
Nature is still awake, but she is getting 
sleepy. 

As I wheeled beneath the maples one 
early November evening the moonlight 
trembled through the leaves and fell in 
sparkles on the sidewalk, with here and 
there broad splashes and long bars of sil- 
very radiance that danced and leaped as the 
branches swayed in the cool breeze. It was 
early evening; the suburban street was 
silent except for the delicious crunching of 
the gravel under the tire, or for the sharp 
snap of a spring. It was empty except for 
the moonlight, the bicycle and its rider. I 
leaned the bicycle against Polly’s fence. 
Polly was sitting on the porch. The gate 
clicked behind me. 

The sweet coolness touched us gently. 
The racemes of Canterbury bells in Polly’s 
garden had lost much of their grace, but 
the moonbeams cast shadows over their 
imperfections. The tall spikes of tube- 
roses trembled in the breeze, their blos- 
soms gleaming like white wax and sub- 
merging us beneath delicious waves of 
perfume. Lilies rang unheard peals at the 
steps. The moonbeams glinted from the 
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maple leaves ; the silent street was dark 
and still. Crickets creaked in the grass ; 
a katydid quarreled with an unseen foe 
in the honeysuckle ; a tree toad preached 
his hopeless theories from a distant branch. 
The moonlight glorified the garden. 
Polly sat on the porch, an empty chair at 
her side. 

She rocked herself gently and looked 
into the garden. I sat still and looked 
at Polly. She is pleasant to look at. I 
have sometimes thought that perhaps she 
thought — but that is not interesting. 
The honeysuckle rustled in the breeze. 
The katydid was silent. Then Polly 
said : 

“You were going to remark 

“Yes, Polly dear, I was going to say 
that at last I am in love.” 

Her chair stood still. She was looking 
into the garden. 

“Tt happened in this way, Polly, and 
last evening. A blessed wind from Mani- 
toba at last came along and put some life 
into the bicycle and into me, so that 
toward sunset we started for a spin. I 
gave the machine its liberty and went 
wherever it chose to take me. If it 
swerved around a corner or turned sud- 
denly in mid-road and went the other way 
or cut a bee liné into the blue distance, 
it was all the same tome. ‘The sweetness 
of the cool wind, the tenderness of the 
sunset were delightful, and for a while 
we wandered on an aimless journey. La- 
boring through the sand to a hard path 
beneath the lindens and the ashes that 
bordered and shaded it, we glided down a 
gentle slope with many a bump and shock 
as we bounced over exposed roots and 
water-washed depressions. <A gate stood 
open across the path. With some trepi- 
dation we got around it, making sharp 
angles and queer curves that no mathe- 
matician has ever dreamed of. I thought 
that we were going onward farther into 
the country, but my pleasant companion 
preferred to pass through the opening.” 

“ What companion?” asked Polly. “I 
thought you were alone?” 

“JT had never been here, but I trusted 
the intelligence of my steed, who was my 
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only companion, and in the end, Polly, I 
lost my heart.” 

She said nothing. The Canterbury 
bells swung in the evening air. A spar- 
row chirped. The tuberoses seemed faint- 
ing in a perfumed ecstasy. The moon- 
light flooded the garden. 

“Tt was a garden that we had run into ; 
not like this flowery one of yours, Polly, 
but a garden of trees—squares, patches, 
clusters, acres of trees. Isolated beauties 
that shook their weeping branches in 
what seemed an access of sorrow; clus- 
ters of dark-green growths that frowned 
and sighed ; dainty shrubs that lifted their 
delicate spray and showed a silvery lin- 
ing. 

“The path advanced through hedges 
whose bloom had almost fallen, but the 
setting sun touched their tips with fire. 
The road led to an old house literally 
buried beneath its load of ivy and of Jap- 
anese creeper. A hedge of rhododen- 
drons encircled it ; greenhouses extended 
along one side; venerable cherry trees 
shaded it, till it seemed like a picture of 
rural England.” 

“You must have been dreaming,” said 
Polly. ‘It seems more like that than like 
rural England.” 

“Oh, no, no! For a girl sat on the door- 
step. She was writing. 

Polly moved restlessly in her chair. 
Then she said: 

“T suppose she had eyes as blue as vio- 
lets, a fluffy mass of yellow hair in which 
threads of gold glinted in the sunlight.” 

“She had, she had! _ Polly, you area 
witch, or you must have seen her?” 

“ Not I, indeed. I don’t admire that 
style.” 

“T leaned the bicycle against a great 
cherry tree. The girl looked up and 
smiled. ‘Wouldn’t you like to sit down 
by me and rest?’ she said. ‘I am writ- 
ing a letter; perhaps you can help me. 
I have thoughts, but I do not write well.’ 

“*¢T shall be happy to do anything you 
may ask,’ I said. ‘But what do you ex- 
pect to pay for the work?’ 

““¢ Writing is pretty hard, [know. Would 
you want much pay? S’pose—s’pose I 
kiss you?’ ”’ 

Polly’s chair stood still. 
shawl around her. 

“The brazen hussy !”’ she said. 

The crickets screamed in the grass; 
the katydid made a long cry and was 
still; the honeysuckle swished against 
the post ; the tuberoses and the Canter- 


She drew her 
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bury bells seemed to laugh; but the 
moonlight still lay soft and white over 
all the garden. 

“| took the pencil and the paper and in- 
timated that I was ready. ‘I will be as 
slow as I can,’ she said, ‘so that you can 
keep up with me. When I write I must 
be very slow. Now begin. “‘ Dearest— 
You will be glad to know that I am well 
and that I have been working a good 
deal at the weeds. Some of them came 
up hard, but now they are up I must con- 
fess that things look better without them.’” 
‘I hate to work in the weeds,’ she said to 
me, ‘but it is often necessary that I 
should do so.’ “*You will see, dearest, 
that this is not my writing. A bicyclist 
came in the garden and he is writing for 
me. He does it very fast. I would 
rather pull weeds than write. He says 
he would rather write than pull weeds. 
Isn’t that queer? I hope you are having 
a nice time. This is all to-day. Your 
loving daughter.’” There!’ she said, ‘I 
am glad it’s done.’ And after a pause, 
‘Oh, dear! What makes your mustache 
so scratchy ?’” 





“You don’t mean to tell me ’ said 
Polly. 
“That she kissed me? Of course. She 


was areal nice girl, Polly. I know, be- 
cause I kissed her.” 

“The wheel and I glided from under the 
trees and toward the sunset. The sky 
was aflame. The maples stood darkly 
green against the gold. The weeping 
birches were shivering a little along the 


path. The cut-leaved alder seemed on 
fire. Near the gate the bicycle suddenly 


turned and we went back over the path 
by the hedge. The little maid was still 
on the doorstep, looking at her letter. 

“¢T have returned,’ I said, ‘because I 
am so fond of you. And I should like to 
ask how old you are, if you are willing to 
tell me.’ 

“¢T like you pretty well, too,’ she said. 
‘T am seven, going on eight." } 

“ Oh!” said Polly. 

The breeze swept across the flower 
garden. The crickets were still. The 
katydid was silent. The tree toad had 
ceased his complaining. The moonlight 
lay still and soft over all the earth. 

“ Polly,” I said, as I held my hand to- 
ward her, “‘I am sorry to have plagued you 
so; I suppose you will never forgive me ? 
Good-bye.” 

She put her hand in mine. 

“ It is early yet,” she said. 
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3 a: Malarial Disorders. 
VAN A OUTEN S Where correct sanitary laws are enforced there: 
can be but little malaria. 
FE 0 F 0 A The evils of malarial disorders are fever, weak- 
ness, lassitude, loss of appetite, nervous debility, 
: “Best & Goes Farthest.” 
66 Capen Cuttle 





prostration, depression, more or less pronounced ; 
and sometimes life becomes a burden. 
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Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in. the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
C. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















SPORTSMEN anxious to kill deer and grouse, 
and possibly black bear and beaver, the present 
month should bear in mind that few, if indeed 
any, portions of the United States offer such in- 
ducements as that vast forested region compris- 
ing the upper peninsula of Michigan and the 


eastern portion of Wisconsin. Penetrated by 
two finely-equipped railways—the ‘‘ Soo Line” 
and Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic—the best 
points are easily accessible, and no man worthy 
the name of sportsman should go there and re- 
turn empty handed. The article, ‘‘ Upper Pen- 
insula Runways,” in OuTING for October, well 
described the sport to be had there. 


A WINTER spent in California is sure to prove 
a delightful experience to a Northerner. The 
somewhat long journey thither loses all its 
formidable features and becomes a _ pleasant 
trip when performed over such a superbly 
equipped railway as the Southern Pacific. Once 
arrived in the sunny clime of the Pacific, the 
tourist or health seeker will enjoy the comforts 
of the celebrated Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, 
Cal., where faultless accommodation and cuisine 
are the strong features of what is often called 
“the most elegant seaside establishment in the 
world,”’ 


No railway running through the Rockies can 
compare with the Santa Fé as a sportsman’s 
and tourist’s route. It offers every accommoda- 
tion, comfort and luxury known to modern rail- 
roading ; it traverses most glorious scenery and 
enables sportsmen to comfortably reach the fa- 
mous shooting grounds of the Indian Territory 
and of California direct. Through Pullman 
palace sleeping cars run from Chicago to San 
Francisco, completing the journey of 2,500 miles 
in less than 6,000 minutes. 


Ir the actual figures representing the capital 
invested in the manufacture of mechanical par- 
lor games, puzzles, &c., could be obtained the 
total would surely be startling—certainly many 
times more than the average citizen would im- 
agine to be possible. The problem of how to 
amuse one’s friends at a small social gathering, 
or how to furnish diversion during the long 
winter evenings, has worried many an anxious 
hostess. On such occasions really good, inter- 
esting parlor games are boons indeed, and the 
demand for amusing novelties is apparently 
unceasing. Every season a host of novelties, 
good and bad and indifferent, is produced. The 
popular game of ‘‘ Parcheesi” will long want a 
fair rival, so great is its popularity, but its pub. 


lishers have just brought out “Tow- 
ers,” which possesses great merit and 
deserves to be ranked among the best 
home games. Both are table games, 
and interesting alike to children or 
adults. 

THE “frost line’’ will in a short 
time be the line below which, from 
choice or necessity, large numbers 
will be turning: their attention, and America 
is fortunate in possessing within or near her 
borders three choices, all of which are tempt- 
ing. California has a rival in Florida, and 
each another in Bermuda. Florida is, by the 
railroad and steamboat enterprise of the Clyde 
Line, the Florida Central and the great Plant 
system, becoming every year more available, 
while Bermuda, now in touch with the rest of 
the world through the medium of the telegraph, 
is but a pleasant voyage amidst the luxuries 
and comforts of the Quebec steamers. 

Once there nature and enterprise combine to 
produce all the surroundings which the healthy 
and the invalid alike can enjoy. Magnificent 
land and sea scapes spread on every side in pic- 
turesque profusion. Foliage and flowers, new in 
form and marvelous in beauty, coverevery nook 
in tropical profusion and luxury. Thesea-borne 
breeze, tempered by the Gulf Stream, brings 
healing on its wings, and hotels which for com- 
fort and surroundings are all that can be de- 
sired throw open their doors. ‘‘Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn?’’ has passed intoa 
proverb ; it certainly would have been answered 
in the affirmative by all who had had the good 
fortune to have wintered either at the ‘* Hamil- 
ton’’ or the ‘* Princess ’’ in fascinating Bermuda. 


MANY circumstances are combining to draw 
attention to the increased facilities for travel 
which modern invention has added to the yacht. 
The lightning speed attained by Vamoose and 
the Morwood has made their names household 
words this fall. And now last, but not least, in 
general usefulness and much more easily ac- 
quired, because so very moderate in cost, comes 
the little Half Moon from the works’ of the Gas 
Engine and Power Company, of Morris Dock, 
New York. She is from the designs of W. A. 
Cary Smith for Mr. James Roosevelt. Her merit 
is mainly in the auxiliary machinery which she 
carries in aid of her sailing powers. A 10 horse 
power engine, weighing little more than halfa 
ton, yet capable of driving a yacht over 5 miles 
an hour, is not only a boon to owners of small 
yachts but a high tribute to the ingenuity and 
skill of her builders. 


THOSE given to reading steadily through long 
winter evenings know too well how trying a 
defective or irregular light is upon the eyes. 
The ‘‘ Rochester,’ a kerosene oil lamp, made 
by Edward Miller & Co., 10 and 12 College 
place, New York, gives a clear, steady light, as 
harmless as sunlight. 

















AT THE FOOTBALL MATCH. 
Mr. Ext BuiueE: ‘‘ Well, Cice; now that you 


have completed your collegiate course, what 
profession do you propose to adopt?” ves 
Mr. Cicero BoomMaAH: ‘‘None. I have al- 


ready established myself as a real-estate agent 
here in Brooklyn.” 

Mr. Ett BLuE: ‘‘ What prompted you to se- 
lect Brooklyn?” 

Cic—E BooMAH (ever loyal to Alma Mater): 
** Because I think these football matches are 
letting people know of its existence, and will 
ultimately bring it into prominence.”—Puck. 


” 


A ‘‘CHIP’’ OF THE OLD BLOCK. 
I LovE to flirt with college boys 
Because they are so nice, 
And when they kiss me once I know 
They’re going to kiss me twice. 


And then they have such soft nice hands, 
They don’t seem hard and rough 
When’er they find my own soft hand 
All hidden in my muff. 


Now father says that that’s all right, 
And so I’m sure it is. 

You ought to see the photographs 
Of some old girls of his. 


But mother, when she hears of it, 
Just lectures me—while pa, 
He takes my side and slyly says 
I learned it all from ma.—Arunonian. 


Over the garden wall—A row of spikes.— 
Puck, 


ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATIONS, 


Jenks: ‘‘A prestidigitator, who gave an ex- 
hibition at the summer hotel I was putting up 
at, took 20 yards of ribbon, about a peck of 
flowers, a live rabbit, a lot of cloth and other 
things out of a hat that was handed to him by 
someone in the audience.’ 

BANKs (wearily): ‘‘ Was the hat my wife’s?” 
—Puck. 


Way 
WOW" ci 


ReEcorDs are brittle things. They cannot be 

lowered without breaking.—Boston Traveller. 
A GHASTLY PUN. 

‘“WatTcH me gobble,” remarked the fat Thanks- 
giving turkey cock, as he strutted by the small 
boy. 

“That's all right,” replied the small boy ; 
‘‘but wait until next Thursday and feel me 
gobble.” 

A NET that only big fish get into—the Cabi- 
net.— Zexas Siftings. 

‘*TIs your son doing anything for himself now, 
Barkins ?”’ 


‘*Oh, yes. George ties his own cravats now.’ 
—Harper's Bazar. 


’ 


Mr. YOUNGHUSBAND: 
last.”’ 

OLD FISHERMAN (in surprise): ‘‘And she 
didn’t throw you back ?”—Harfer’s Bazar. 


““Yes, I'm caught at 


A DELAYED CELEBRATION. 
’Twas on a bleak November morn 
The turkey offered his Thanksgiving ; 
He waited for the Friday’s dawn, 
And thanked his stars that he was living ! 
—Puck, 


It is having the wind blow them up that 
makes the waves so wild.— Puck. 


THE man who wrote ‘* All things come to him 
who waits’’ thought of it when he was fishing 
off Coney Island beach.—Puck. 


A DEAD game sport—A quail-eating contest. 
—Puck. 

Noan’s arc—The rainbow.—/Puc&, 

AT THE BASEBALL 

Citizen: ‘‘ Hello! 
the curves?”’ 

DetecTIveE: ‘‘No. To watch the crooks,’’— 
Puck. 

ALL animals have their good points, but for 


abundance of the same none can compete with 
the porcupine.— 7Zexas Siftings. 


MATCH. 
have you come to watch 
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USED BY 


sn M All Good Gooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 





? Book of receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 
in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 


FOR RHEUMATISM 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an invaluable 
remedy. Rich and poor alike are sub- 
ject to the excruciating pains of rheu- 


ism. is se id in th 
NO FLEAS LIVE Sout ~- tip ele af eapeanene toda 
WHEN 


ness or sudden changes of temperature 


—and usually affects the larger joints 
3 of the body. The only cure for this 
disease is to eradicate the poison from 
the system. This can best be done by 
TT 


the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘“ For 


over fifteen years I suf- 

fered untold Ti k misery from 

rheumatism. a e The’ vari- 

ous specifics proving of no 

avail, I at length concluded to give 
a RTS 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a persistent trial. 




















Is USED. I used in all about eighteen bottles, and 

have had no return of the complaint 

Best on Earth. since.’”’—H. P. Green, Johnstown, Ohio. 

A positive protection against all skin diseases and “After being afflicted for many years 
® Dead Shot for fleas. If your dealer does not keep with rheumatism, I was induced to 


it send 50c in stamps to 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

and they will send a large size cake postage prepaid. 
The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 


try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and received 
immediate benefit. I have great faith 
in it.”—S. D. Winchester, Holden, Me. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Heer pana by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Has cured others, will cure you 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 








BETTY ALDEN. 


By JANE G. AusTIN, author of ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘‘ Standish 6f Standish,’’ ‘‘ Doctor 
Le Baron and His Daughters,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Betty Alden was the daughter of John Alden and Priscilla, She is the heroine of a novel rich in descriptions of the 


early life of New England. It is full of the history and picturesque incidents of the early Pilgrim story, and is likely to 
be one of the most popular of Mrs. Austin’s very successful books about the Old Plymouth Colony, 


THE LADY OF FORT ST. JOHN. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘The Romance of Dollard,’’ etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Fort St. John stood at the mouth of the St. John River, in New Brunswick, and held the fortunes of Charles de ‘a 
Tour, one of the French lords of Acadia in the seventeenth century. Madame de la Tour, the ‘‘ Lady” of the fort, is a 
charming character, of heroic fidelity and queenly grace. The story is powerfully written and accurately portrays the 
thoughts and customs, the struggles and loyalties of the epoch to which it relates. It is one of the strongest and most 
deeply interesting of recent novels. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


And How He Received and Imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By Justin WINsoR, editor of 
‘‘The Narrative and Critical History of America,’’ ‘‘ Reader’s Handbook of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ etc. With portraits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


Mr. Winsor’s historical studies give him exceptional qualifications for telling the story of Columbus, and for 
describing the state of geographical knowledge in the fifteenth century and how Columbus came to make his great 
venture. 


COL. CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of ‘‘Well-Worn Roads,’’ ‘‘A White Umbrella in Mexico,” 
etc. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble and the author. Third Edition. $1.25. 


“It is not often that so much rich and abounding humor, mingled with so much genuine pathos, gets between the 
covers of asingle volume. * * * The incidents and anecdotes with which the narrative of the Colonel’s adventures 
are enriched are in their way inimitable, and the book, as a whole, is one of the most delightful that has seen the light 
this many and many a day.”’—JSoston Courier. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


An Essay. By Cart ScHurz. With a portrait of Mr. Lincoln. 16mo, $1.00. 


This little book shows the fullest knowledge of Lincoln’s career and character, and gives a better view of his 
achievements than can be found elsewhere in so brief a space. It is so valuable a book and so intensely interesting that 
it should be in every family library in the country, 


THE HOUSE OF MARTHA. 


A Novel. By FRANK R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’”’ etc. $1.25. 


‘“ The House of Martha”’ is a sisterhood devoted to celibacy, religion and charity. A man falls desperately in love 
with one of the “ Sisters,” and proposes to have a ‘‘ Brotherhood.’’ Those who have read Mr. Stgcktor’s novels can 
guess how interesting this is. 


THE BIRDS CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Kate Dovcias WiccIn, author of ‘The Story of Patsy,’’ ‘‘A Summer in a Cafion,” 
‘‘Timothy’s Quest,” and (with Miss Nora A. Smith) ‘‘The Story Hour.’’ New enlarged 
edition. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


‘£ 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Nuttall’s Ornithology. 


A new edition of this invaluable manual bringing the information down to date is just ready. 

NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. A Popular Handbook of the Ornithology of the United States 
and Canada, based on Nuttall’s *‘ Manual.’”” By MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. Vol. I., Land 
Birds; Vol. II., Game and Water Birds. With colored frontispieces and numerous illustrations in 
the text. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, gilt top, $12.00; half crushed 
Levant morocco, extra, gilt top, $16.00. 

The present edition of this favorite work has been carefully prepared by MONTAGUE CHAM- 
BERLAIN, the distinguished ornithologist, who has retained everything of value and interest in the 
original work, including all of Nuttall’s delightful descriptions of bird life, a feature of the original 
which has had much to do with its popularity. Only those portions which have been rendered val- 
ueless by recent discoveries and determinations are omitted. 

The present work will be found to be more fully illustrated than the original, and throughout its 
preparation everything possible has been done to thorougly adapt it to the needs of the time and to 
make it a convenient and useful manual for’ the household and for the student who can carry with 
him only a work of moderate size. 








Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler. 


A new and beautifully printed edition, executed at the University Press, Cambridge, with 
an Introduction by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Illustrated with etched frontispieces, engraved 
titles, and seventy-four wood engravings. Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.50; half morocco, gilt top, $6.50; limp morocco, extra, gilt edges, $7.50. 


The new volume in the ‘‘ Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” 
RIDING, by CAPT. ROBERT WEIR, Etc.; POLO, by J. MORAY BROWN. _ Illustrated 
with eighteen full-page plates and forty vignettes from drawings by F. Dadd, J. S. Allan and 


G. D. Giles. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50; half morocco, gilt top, $5.00. 
The previous issues in the *‘ Badminton Library” are: 


Athletics and Football, . 1 vol. Fishing, . » ‘ ° 2 vols. 
Boating, F > 5 >. 2 Gof, . r ‘ . - Ivol. 
Cricket, . . ‘ ; 1 vol. Hunting, ‘ ; : I vol. 
Cycling, . - ‘ - vol. Racing and Steeplechasing, . 1 vol. 
Driving, . a ‘ 1 vol. Shooting, . ‘ ; ‘ 2 vols. 
Fencing, Boxing and Wrest- Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets 

ling, . ‘ ; . 1 vol. and Fives, . . ‘ I vol. 





CO UU A TA 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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Cassell Publishing Company’ s New Books. 


A NEW BOOK BY MAX O’RELL. 
A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 


By MAX O’RELL, 


Author of “ “are and His Continent,” etc. With over 130 Illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble. 1 vol., octavo, extra cloth, $2.00. 


The multitude of Max O’Rell’s readers will only need to be assured that he does not repeat 
himself inhis new volume. The book is brimming with interest, and as fresh as though the 
genial author had never before written a word about America. 

















A New Volume in Cassell's Blue Library. New Volumes in the ‘‘Unknown’’ Library. 
Edleen Vaughan; _Each in 1 vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 
Or, Paths of Peril. By Carmen Syiva (Queen | European Relations. 
of Roumania), author of the ‘* Witch’s Cit- A Tirolese Sketch. By TALMAGE DALIN, 


adel,’’ ‘‘ Astra,’’ etc. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.00. 


A tenderness and charm pervade ‘‘Carmen Sylva’s”’ Some Emotions and a Moral. 


writings that commend them to mothers as well as to their 
daughters. ‘‘ Edleen Vaughan” has both of these quali- 
ties, and at the same time it has more, and will do much to | 
enhance the author’s reputation. 





By JouHN OLIVER Hoses. 


Amaryllis. 
By Georcios DROSINES. 


A Girl in the Karpathians. joe BA 


By MEéniE MuriEL Dowle. 1 vol., 12mo, extra pepe ot 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Mademoiselle Ixe. 


“ Fresh, 1 1, and wholly ch: . z 7 
oo 0 it must bewal" The Nation, New von By LANoE FALCONER. 
— The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 
Auld Licht Idylls. : : = 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE, 
By J. M. Barrikz, author of ‘‘A Window in nag ae 


























Thrums,” ‘‘When a Man's Single,” etc. A Mystery of the Campagna, Ete. 
1 vol,, I2mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“With vendetta breadth of delineation the author By Von DEGEN. 
knows how to combine the minute touches and fine work- naar menace 
manship of a miniature.” —A derdeen Free Press. The Friend of Death. 
“As word pictures, really wonderful,” —Scottish Leader. | 
— ° An Allegory. Adapted from the Spanish by 
Mary J. SERRANO. 
Mo orrina. | J i 
(Homesickness,) Philippa. 


By EmiiiA Parpo BazAn, author of ‘A Chris- By ‘* Etta. 


tian Woman,” etc., etc. Translated by Mary 
J. SERRANO. With numerous illustrations. | The Hotel d’ Angleterre. 











—— set ji Nee — $1.50. : | By LANoE FALCONER, author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
“ The range of li e is wider than our fiction commonly ” ; indi 
permits itself, * andthe tragedy is pathetic beyond | Ixe. Each in 1 vol. ae cloth binding, 
reporting. i pi ELLS, im Editor's Study, Harper's | 50 cents. 

New Monthly Magazine. OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 

FRESH! SPARKLINC! RACY! 


ELI PERKINS: THIRTY YEARS OF WIT, 
And Reminiscences of Witty, Wise and Eloquent Men. By MELVILLE D. LANDON (Eli PerKins). 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, $1.50. 


In this book Eli Perkins, as Melville D, Landon calls himself professionally, recounts all the witty sayings of the 
famous people he has met in the course of his thirty years’ experience as a humorous writer and lecturer. Before his bat- 
tery of good stories soldiers and statesmen gave way, and for the time being joined his ranks, ‘* swapping anecdotes,” 
which appear here for the first time. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 & 106 Fourth Ave.. New York. 





























‘“‘JINRIKISHA Days IN JAPAN,’’ by Eliza Ruh- 
amah Scidmore, has the merit of being founded 
upon a residence of three years in the country, 
and is not merely the flashy—we were going to 
use the more significant, but not less truthful, 
phrase ‘‘ trashy ”—notes by the way of the ‘‘trip- 
per.”’ Mrs. Scidmore not only resided by turns 
in each of the larger ports, but spent many 
weeks inland in the closest social relationship 
with the people. It is just where the scientist, 
the scholar, and the specialist are weakest—in 
the relation of those less important phases of life 
which yet leave the pleasantest impression— 
that Mrs. Scidmore is strongest. The hospitali- 
ties, the club life, the festivals and flower shows, 
the court and the family, the industries and the 
curios, employ her graphic and pleasant pen. 
To ladies curious to learn more of the won- 
drous fabrics and embroideries in which these 
Eastern people are often so gorgeously clad, to 
the collector whose artistic cupidity has been 
roused by its potteries, to the tea drinker with no 
desires but to be amused, the workof Mrs. Scid- 


more will alike bring satisfaction. [Harper & 
Brothers, New York.] 
‘““THE Story oF Two Lives,’’ by Stuart 


Sterne, comes in the pleasant garb of supposed 
extracts from the heroine’s journal—a form 
which, in the hands of a skillful writer like this 
author, lends itself to story telling with minute- 
ness and frankness of personal feelings. The 
development of Ruth Osborne’s attachment is 
traced as it ripens slowly into love for Duncan 
Malcolm, and ‘‘ The Story of Two Lives”’ 
passes before us with pleasing and dramatic ef- 
fect. The characters are few, very few, the 
incidents neither startling nor tragic; seekers 
after the sensational will be disappointed ; but 
appreciative readers of wholesome literature 
will find in it pleasure and profit. [Cassell 
Publishing Company, New York.] 

‘““THE PRICE OF A CORONET; or, Jeannie 
Berthout, Countess de Mercceur,’’ adapted from 
the French of Pierre Sales by Mrs. Benjamin 
Lewis, is another instance of the epidemic of 
adaptations and translations from the French 
with which the book market has been fiooded, 
probably in anticipation of the operation of the 
new copyright law; not that there need have 
been any great anxiety to have secured the right 
to publish ‘‘ The Price of a Coronet,’’ for any- 
thing more hackneyed than its characters and 
plot, or commonplace than its language, can 
scarcely exist in French. Why its trashy, 
stilted sentiments and exclusively foreign inci- 
dents should be rehashed for American readers 
is one of those things which no “ fellow” will 
ever find out. [Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York. ] 


Toa certain class of readers ‘‘On the Stage 
and Off,” by Jerome K. Jerome, may have an 
interest; for the stage, especially behind the 
scenes, will always have an attraction to the 
uninitiated ; but those who are looking to this 
author either for entertainment or instruction 
will be disappointed, ‘‘ Blobson’s Dire Mishaps 
in a Barnstorming Company,” by M. M. Shelley, 
is a far more amusing relation of the same 
phase of life in America. [Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.] 


To read ‘‘The Cruise of a Land Yacht,” by 
Sylvester Baxter, illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, 
is to desire to go and do likewise at the earliest 
opportunity, and Americans have not been slow 
to realize the enormous possibilities which the 
private railroad car has placed at their disposal. 
Perhaps it would be better to say the private 
railroad yacht instead of car, for of a truth it is 
a happy title and a true one, as the author 
points out. ‘‘A yacht is a craft designed for 
pleasure that cruises wherever its owner or 
navigator chooses, stopping or going from place 
to place to suit his will. A private car on a 
railroad answers to that description and is to 
all intents and purposes a yacht.” The particu- 
lar land yacht, the subject of the author’s and 
artist’s pen and pencil, certainly answered the 
description in another sense, in that it trans- 
ported them into foreign lands; for, starting 
from Jersey City, its destination was Mexico 
city, passing through all the wonders of the 
continent, compared with which a voyage of 
similar length at sea would be flat to stale and 
most unprofitable. [The Authors’ Mutual Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. ] 


WE have received the following books : 
‘*Diana,’’ by George Meredith (Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago and New York); ‘* The Bache- 
lor’s Baby,’’ by Coyne Fletcher (Clark & Zu- 
galla, New York); ‘‘A Russian Priest,” by N. 
H. Hotahehko, edited and translated by W. 
Gaussen (Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York) ; ‘‘ Before He Was Born,”’ by Dr. E. L. 
M. Bristol; ‘‘The Fatal Request,’’ by A. L. 
Harris; ‘“‘By Right, Not Law,” by R. H. 
Sherard (Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York); ‘‘A Master of Skill,” by Beatrice Whit- 
by (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New 
York); ‘‘A Debt of Hatred,’’ by Georges 
Ohnet, translated by E. P. Robins; ‘‘ The An- 
glomaniacs,’’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison; ‘‘A 
Little Rebel,” by ‘‘The Duchess;’’ ‘* Father 
Stafford,’’ by Anthony Hope, and ‘ The Hidden 
City,’ by Walter H. McDougall (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York). 

All books reviewed in our columns can be 
procured through us. 











OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


Lovers of musical drama were on the tiptoe 
of expectation this autumn to hear ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ and when on October 5 the curtain 
rose at the Casino to the music made somewhat 
familiar by the antecedent performances of 
Seidl’s band there was not a disappointed face in 
the large audience. Mascagni is most fortu- 
nate in having his music interpreted through 
artists as capable as Laura Bellini, Grace 
Golden, Charles Bassett and William Pruett. 
The story is short and simple, and the librettists 
have wisely recognized these limitations and 
avoided needless padding. The Casino’s long 
series of successes will be continued by ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and its prestige considerably 
raised, to the gratification of the friends of 
Maestro Aronson. 


IT goes without saying that any play by Sardou 
must be full of strong situations, graphic and 
eloquent, and that it should not, in some of its 
characteristics, suit the American taste is alsoa 
foregone conclusion. ‘‘ Thermidor,”’ his latest, 
produced at the Twenty-third Street Theatre on 
October 5, certainly bears outthis. As a living 
picture of a period of the French Revolution, 
which lends itself to powerful stage setting and 
thrilling situations, it is strong and effective ; as 
the medium of much elegant dialogue it palls 
from redundancy on the American taste. Played 
in the original version, and by the players 
for whom it was written, it undoubtedly would 
hold a higher position than it can possibly do 
from the nervousness which seems to be in- 
separable from débuts of society amateurs. 
The heroine of such a play as ‘‘ Thermidor’’ 
should never be intrusted to any but the most 
confident and accomplished actress. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD earned the gratitude of 
those New Yorkers whom business or the fates 
compelled to pass the late summer in New 
York by the number, variety and excellence of 
the plays he presented in rapid succession dur- 
ing many weeks at the Garden Theatre. It 
requires an actor of strong convictions to set 
himself the task and of versatile genius to play 
in rapid succession ‘‘ Prince Karl,” ‘‘ Beau 
Brummell,’’ Nero” and ‘‘ Don Juan.’’ The 
season came to an end with the first gusts of 
the autumn. 


Is ‘‘ The Dancing Girl’’ a commendable play 


or not? That is the question which is agitating 
critics. Now that depends, it seems tous, upon 


the point of view of the critic himself. If the 
critics’ idea is that virtue should always be 
triumphant and vice always repulsive, then 
** The Dancing Girl” does not accord with their 
standard of the fitness of things; on the other 
hand, vice may be and frequently is decked in 
all the outward semblances of culture and refine- 
ment, and the critics who demand that it shall 
be so represented on the stage are as near the 
line of morality as their opponents. To stigma- 
tize this play in deprecating language as low in 
its tendencies seemsto be an exceedingly narrow 
view. The lessons to be drawn from it are cer- 
tainly as clearly impressed as if the heroine had 
been all that conventional modesty demands. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
asto the play, there can be but little as to the 


merits of its interpretation, and that this is 
current opinion is testified by the audiences 
which nightly greet Mr. E. H. Sothern and the 
able company Mr. Frohman has gathered about 
this young star actor. 


**La CIGALE,” which is now in rehearsal for the 
Garden Theatre, comes with a strong commen- 
dation. The music is the work of the author of 
‘‘La Mascotte’’ and it has held the boards in 
London through two seasons and has com- 
menced a third. 

Tue Kendals are playing their third and, it is 
announced, their last American series at the Star, 
and we are sorry to say that they will have gone 
touring when this number reaches the readers 
of OuTinc. ‘Still Waters Run Deep” was 
their opening play, in which Mr. Kendal played 
John Mildmay, a character exactly suited to 
his quiet, effective style, and Mrs. Kendal the 
far less appropriate part of Mrs. Sternhold, 
Why she did not play the far more suitable 
character of Mrs. Mildmay is hard to divine. 
Description of a play which has held the boards, 
on and off, for forty years is needless; perhaps 
for that very reason it did not seem to hold the 
audience as in ye olden days, Taste varies in 
dramatic appreciation as in other things, and 
perhaps ‘“‘ Still Waters Run Deep” fails to meet 
the modern demand for sensation, It is, never- 
theless, a powerful play, and to those whose 
memories go back to its former presentations 
was welcome. 

THE revival of ‘‘ The Merry Monarch” at the 
Broadway Theatre was a pleasure to lovers of 
comic opera. Inseparable from this charming 
operetta are the names of Francis Wilson and 
Marie Jansen, who have so often amused and 
delighted New York audiences. The popularity 
of ‘‘The Merry Monarch”’ is due to the com- 
bined attractions of Wilson, Jansen, excellent 
music and a witty libretto. 

‘*THE SoLiciror’’ at Herrmann’s Theatre has 
been saved from histrionic obscurity by the 
clever acting of Henry E. Dixey as Gilbert 
Brandon, In this réle Dixey demonstrates 
that his talents as an actor are not confined to 
burlesque. It is to be regretted, however, that 
his efforts as a comedian find activity in so 
weak a play as ‘“‘ The Solicitor.’” Domestic in- 
felicity and the amusing incidents occasioned 
thereby have often been the theme of popular 
American comedies. Originality and novelty of 
plot are of course qualities upon which the 
amusement of the public is contingent. In this 
play reminiscence of former laughter is the sole 
amusing effect. 

‘*Ropin Hoop”’ is winning merited applause 
at the Standard Theatre, through the efforts of 
the “Bostonians. ” an organization formerly 
known as the ‘‘ Boston Ideals.” The only per- 
formers that recall the past fame of this com- 
pany are Karl, McDonald, Barnabee and Froth- 
ingham, yet the opera is rendered in all its 
parts in a pleasing and harmonious manner. 
The libretto is bright and well supported by the 
charming music of Mr. De Koven. ‘‘ Robin 
Hood”’ stands forth in its simplicity in strong 
contrast to the many trashy productions that 
have recently marred the light opera stage, 
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TIRED AND GROSS 


are thousands of people every day from walking 
and standing on a hard surface. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
: sf 








HEEL CUSHION 


gives Clasticity and ease to every step taken 
by the wearer. It breaks the Shock or jarring of 
the body when walking,fand is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Ner- 
vous Affections, it will be founda great relief. The 
rubber with its annular projections isas sOft as velwet, 
thoroughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the boot, 
directly under the heel. All sizes, 2g cents per 
Pair, mailed upon receipt of price. 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 
C.J. BAILEY &CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Having practically tested the efficiency of 
your Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in recom- 
mending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. They certain- 
ly prevent the jarring of the body when walking. 

Henry C. Wituiams, M. D., 6 Park Square, Boston. 










CAUTION.—Be sure and get the 
plaster with a picture of a bell. 


Aches, Pains, Strains, | 
and Weak Places } 


DR.GROSVENOR’S 


Bellcapsic | 
PLASTERS. } 


* * * * JT find your Dr. Grosvenor’s Bell- 
cap-sic Plaster the best [ ever used for pain ¢ 
and weakness. Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, ‘ 
first prescribed them for me, and since that ¢ 
time we have never been without them in ‘ 
the house. —D. A. PROUT, Wiconisco, Pa. 


25c. ALL DRUGGISTS, orn 
J. M. GROSVENOR & Co. 
BOSTON, MASs. 
Send for children’s picture book. 
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BARNEY & BERRY, tce 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ROLLER SKATES. 








For a quarter of a century these Skates have been before the 
public. Their durability has been proven by many years of constant use, 
while the various designs, both of form and ornamentation, are of the 


highest artistic excellence. Catalogue free. 


BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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CALIFORNIATI 


WINTER SEASON, 1891-92. 


















The attention of Tourists and Health Seekers is called to the celebrated 


MONTEREY, OCATI,. 


America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
Only THREE AND A HALF HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. |®****peraayexias “iilicctn$htateaBiingvoous cspoctags ° 
ut l i) 











Particular Attention is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this magnificent estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel 
del Monte have the choice of the ‘*Sunset,” **Cen- 
tral” or “Shasta” Routes. These three routes, 
the three main arms of the great railway system of the 
Southern Pacific Company, carry the traveler 
through the best sections of California, and any one of 
them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 
scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel and 
for information as to routes of travel, rates for Grou 
tickets, &c., call upon or address E. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager Southern Pacific 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York. 


For further information address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
> 4 Manager Hotel del Monte, 
MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. MONTEREY, CAL. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor.” 
Letters and inguiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 


The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated, 





THE convalescence of Mr. Malcoim W. Ford 
not only relieves the anxiety of his many friends 
put also arouses the warmest congratulations 
among all interested in athletics. Mr. Ford’s 
illness has deprived the track and field of many 
brilliant performances this fall, and a hearty 
welcome awaits his presence again in amateur 
athletics. His excellent physical and _ social 
qualities are not uncrowned with literary suc- 
cess, as the pages of OUTING attest. OUTING 
joins most sincerely in gratulations upon the 
recovery of America’s greatest athlete. 

J. H. Worman, Editor in Chief. 


* + 


THE annual crop of sensational headings in 
the press of the day will soon be raising again 
to an abnormal height and exaggerated im- 
portance the casualties in athletic contests. 

* * & 

ACCIDENTS more or less serious will occur in 
the pursuit of the sports of our youths; but then 
accidents occur in every occupation of life, and 
the youth who slips up and injures his knee cap 
in a football match is just as likely to have done 
so on a banana peel in the most demure of 
walks. 

* % * 

EvEN the more serious cases, such as hap- 
pened and was heralded through the sensa- 
tional headings of a hundred papers of a pole 
vaulter whose pole broke and seriously injured 
him, are just as likely to be duplicated in cross- 
ing a country stile. 

* & * 

Two considerations should not be lost sight 
of in this relation; first, that the rules of all 
sports, and especially in the higher plane of 
college sport, are yearly eliminating rough- 
ness; and, secondly, that the injuries are in- 
flicted on bodies which from the antecedent 
training are almost innocuous to the harm 
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which would be serious to persons in less 


healthy condition, 
* * 

WHEN the grand total of the numbers en- 
gaged and the hours during which athletic con- 
tests are in progress are considered, we venture 
to think it could be proved statistically that they 
are hours of less pro rata casualty than any 
similar number of hours spent in occupations 
apparently less dangerous, just as we remem- 
ber once seeing it demonstrated beyond per- 
adventure that, pro rata, a greater number of 


. persons die from choking while eating than are 
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killed in railroad accidents. The apparent fre- 
quency of the lesser event is entirely due to in- 
tiated and multitudinous newspaper reports. 

* * * 


THE lawn tennis official year closed with the 
intercollegiate lawn tennis championship won by 
P. H. Hovey, of Harvard, at New Haven, Octo- 
ber 17. Inthe final match he defeated C. 
P. Lee, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Score, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. During the five rounds 
piayed Hovey did notlosea set. His most formid- 
able opponent, E. P. McMullen, of Columbia, 
brought the score in the second set to nine games 
all. The absenceof Campbell and Huntington, 
who were graduated last June, detracted some- 
what from the national importance of the event, 
yet the entry list in size and strength was above 
the average. The doubles event was also won 
by Harvard. In the final round Hovey and 
Wrenn easily defeated Lee and Wilson (U. of P.), 
6-3, 6-2, 6-1. The second place in doubles was 
taken by Parker and Howland, and in the 
singles by Lee. 

eo @& @ 

THE forty-seventh meeting of the N.Y. A. C., 
held at Travers Island October 17, was distin- 
guished by fast time on the track. Jewett, of 
the Detroit A. C., in the 220-yard dash fell short 
of the world’s record only by two-fifths of a sec- 
ond, while in themile run Dohm, N. Y. A. C., fin- 
ished a second behind the record. J.S. Mitchell, 
N. Y. A. C., broke the record again in 56-pound 
weight throwing. His record, made September 
Ig at Manhattan Field, was 34 ft. 6% in.; at 
Travers Island he surpassed it by hurling the 
weight 34 ft. 11 in. 

* * 

THE captain of the football team of Cornell 
has adopted a very sensible course in printing 
in aconcise form, and circulating in anticipa- 
tion of the season, the practical hints he desires 
to give to his players and to the undergraduates 
of Cornell generally. By this means he has 
prepared the way on many points and saved 
himself a vast amount of reiteration, 
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SINCE announcing the new developing agent, 


para-amidophenole, we have received a small 
quantity of the substance from Germany, and 
have thus been enabled to make our own tests 
with it. We have found that the enthusiastic 
praise which has been accorded it in French 
and German photographic circles is fully justi- 
fied by the qualities which it shows in actual 


development. We used it in the following 
form : 

Water . oe - parts. 800 
Carbonate potassium a sai 40 
Sodium sulphite cry stallized . . 100 
Para-amidophenole . ot 8 


and made a number of comparative tests, so as 
to leave no doubt as to its developing abilities. 
Of the plates exposed, under exactly similar 
circumstances and developed at the same time 
with three different developers, the one on which 
we used para-amidophenole developed much 


more rapidly and resulted in a finer negative in - 


every way than either of the other two. Hy- 
drokinone and eikonogen, both comparatively 
speaking new developers, were used on the 
other plates. 

Para-amidophenole is the most energetic de- 
veloper we have ever used, and the negatives 
made with it have absolute transparency in the 
shadows, without a sign of yellowing or any 
other discoloration ; and this is true even after 
the developer has been repeatedly used, for the 
same solution may be employed to develop a 
number of plates without apparent deteriora- 
tion. Para-amidophenole comes to us in a 
coarse crystalline powder of a chocolate brown 
color, interspersed with yellowish white needles, 
which make it resemble very much our first im- 
portations of eikonogen, though para-amidophe- 
nole is much coarser in general appearance. It 
is at present quite high in price, though its cost 
will undoubtedly be reduced as the demand for 
it increases. It promises to supersede all the 
developers in use at present, and we feel confi- 
dent that it will fulfill its promises. 

The recent appointment of Senator Francis 
Hendricks to the office of Collector of Customs 
of the Port of New York calls attention to the 
fact that several prominent political offices have 
recently been connected with the names of pho- 
tographers or those intimately connected with 
photography. Collector Hendricks is a dealer 
in photographic materials, being president of 
the firm of Francis Hendricks & Co., of Syra- 
cuse, 

Thomas C, Platt also was for many years 
connected with the photographic business, and 
Mrs. Platt takes a most active interest in it. 
It is well known that she takes her favorite 
hand camera on every journey and uses it 
with great success. W. Morrison, of Pitts- 
burgh, nominee for State treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania, is also a prominent dealer in photo- 
graphic goods of that city,; and General Sargent, 
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of Cleveland, Ohio, a photographic merchant, 
has been much pressed to accept the mayoralty 
of that city. 

Three old-time photographers have passed 
away during the past month, the most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, being Richard A. Lewis, 
who for so many years conducted a large busi- 
ness as a portraitist on Chatham street, New 
York. Mr. Lewis was one of the first photog- 
raphers in this city to adopt the art of Daguerre 
as a profession and leaves in his immense col- 
lection of negatives the portraits of many 
prominent men and women of earlier times. 
From daguerrotypy he advanced tothe collodion 
process, commonly spoken of now as the “‘ wet- 
plate” process, and he made many improve- 
ments on the methods employed and also some 
useful inventions in photographic apparatus. 
His business was very large. He made as many 
as 150 portraits in a day under the three sky- 
lights of his studio on Chatham street. 

Another pioneer photographer was Walter 
Crane North, who died at Kingston, N. Y. He 
was largely instrumental in introducing into this 
country the art of retouching negatives, and 
taught many of the most prominent profession- 
als of to-day this art. Mr. North was also well 
known in the profession for his pictures on por- 
celain and transparencies, of which he made a 
specialty. He won many medals by the superi- 
ority of his work, and was widely admired, not 
only for his skill as a photographer, but also for 
his genial qualities of mind and heart. The 
third veteran was also a New Yorker, James W. 
Forbes, who operated for Guerney & Brady in 
the very first years of photography in this coun- 
try. Latterly Mr. Forbes was traveling repre- 
sentative of a well-known firm manufacturing 
dry plates. 

Photography is now adding its effective aid 
in the field in which OuTING is more particu- 
larly interested—‘‘ athletics.’’ Some of the re- 
cent instantaneous photos of athletes in motion 
are really astonishing. 

The latest acquisition to photographic circles 
from the nobility is Count Luigi Primolo, who 
is a lineal descendant of Prince Borghese and 
Pauline Bonaparte. The count has already ac- 
quired great skill as an amateur photographer, 
his most famous achievement being the por- 
trait of the Pope, which he made during a 
recent ceremony in the Vatican. Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, the art critic, writer and traveler, re- 
cently made a photograph in the Villa Bor- 
ghese, where this leader of the Italian Bona- 
partes resides, which will appear in the forth- 
coming volume of the ‘‘ American Annual of 
Photography.” He calls it ‘‘An Old Roman 
Garden,”’ and it certainly is a most pictorial 
piece of photographic work. The extensive 
park which forms the residence of Prince Bor- 
ghese is full of such beauties, according to Mr. 
Stillman, so that the young count is supplied 
with a rich field for the work of his camera 
without stepping off his own possessions. 

England’s Duke of Teck recently inaugurated 
a movement to form an international gallery of 
portraits of those who have rendered conspicu- 
ous service in the discovery and development of 
the art. It isa worthy movement which we all 
hope may succeed. Who will be the next ad- 
vocate of our gentle art? 

W. I. Lincotn Apams, 
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FIXTURES. 


November 3—Williamsburgh(N. Y.) A. C. 

November 26—Gaelic Society at Woodside. 

November 28—Manhattan A. C., at Madison Square Gar- 

den, New York. 

November 28—Olympic Club, San Francisco (outdoor 

games). 

THE extent of, and interest in, amateur ath- 
letics could not have been exemplified in a 
more marked manner than by the events of the 
past month. No other country in the world, 
we venture to say, could have provided such 
contestants and audiences as those gathered on 
and by the tracks of the Manhattan A. C., 
New York, Toronto, Detroit and St. Louis. 

Luther Cary, H. D. Carr, Copland, Du- 
charme, Morrell, Dohm, T. P. Conneff, Nick- 
erson, Downs and Mitchell are a constellation 
of whose records America may well be proud. 

The one important factor which is needful for 
the breaking of records was unfortunately ab- 
sent at St. Louis, for the track was not in good 
condition—indeed, it may be described in strong- 
er language as absolutely bad ; hence, although 
the contests were in some cases unusually keen 
and exciting, the time was rather: below than 
above the average. This fact must be borne in 
mind in any conclusions to be drawn from these 
events. 

In the weight throwing, a contest into which 
the condition of the track does not materially 
enter, Mitchell succeeded in breaking the world’s 
records by hurling 56 pounds 35 ft. 3% in., ex- 
ceeding thereby his own previous record of 34 
ft. 6% in. 

Western athletes met with fair success, con- 
sidering the formidable list of contestants, at St. 
Louis. The performance of Reber, of the Pas- 
time Athletic Club, in the running broad jump 
fell short of the world’s record made by him at 
Detroit early inthe summer. This young ath- 
lete has, within the last two years, made a great 
reputation. His jump at Detroit was 23 ft. 
6% in.; at the championship he made 22 ft. 
4% in. 

From the fact that Jewett, of the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club, had beaten Cary in the 220-yard 
event at Toronto, the hopes of Detroit men were 
centred on him. It was aconsiderable disap- 
pointment to his friends when, after having had 
the lead, he came in third. In the 100-yard run, 
however, he finished second, within a yard of 
Cary. 

The hurdle races were both very interesting. 
In the 120-yard final, Copland, Morrell, Jewett 
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and Ducharme ran 
very close till near 
the finish, when ‘ —_— 
Copland sprinted a 
yard ahead, leaving 

Morrell and Ducharme to finish in almost a dead 
heat. The time was I6s. 

The summary of the championship event 
is as follows : 

1oo-yard run—Luther Cary, M. A.C., Io 1-5s. 

Mile walk—T. Shearman, M. A. C., 6m. 56s. 

120-yard hurdle—A. F. Copland, M. A. C., 
16s. 

440-yard run—W. C. Downs, N. Y.A. C., 51s. 

880-yard run—W. C. Dohm, N. Y. A. C., 2m. 
4 1-5s. 

220-yard hurdle—H. H. Morrell, N, Y. A. C., 
25 I-58, 

Mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., 4m. 30 3-5s. 

High jump.—A. Nickerson, N. Y. A.C., 5 ft. 
8% in. 

Broad jump—C. T. Reber, P. A. C., 22 ft. 4% 
in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—J. S. Mitchell 
(supplanting his own world’s record of 34 ft. 6% 
in.) N. Y. A. C., 35 ft. 334 in. 

220-yard run—Luther Cary, M. A. C., 22 
4-5s. 

Putting 14-pound shot—G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. 
C., 46 ft. 53¢ in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. S. Mitchell, 
N. Y. A. C., 136 ft. 1 in. 

3-mile walk—C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 23m. 
24 2-5s. 

5-mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., 27m. 
38 2-5s. 

Pole vault—Theodore Luce, D. A. C., Io ft. 
6% in. 


THE first annual carnival of amateur sports 
held under the auspices of the Manhattan Athle- 
tic Club, September Ig, attracted over ten thou- 
sand spectators to the Manhattan Field. By 
efficient management all the events were dis- 
posed of promptly, and perhaps the only blunder 
was the neglect to properly time Luther Cary’s 
too-yard run, In the trial heat he was timed in 
9 4-5s., which is the world’s record, but unfortu- 
nately only two timekeepers caught the time 
and the A. A. U. rule requires three before ad- 
mitting a record. 

In the mile handicap walk H. L. Curtis 
walked in excellent style. He has little hip 
motion and walks fairly with short steps. Shear- 
man was next by 15 yards. Nicoll was allowed 
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three seconds, but refused to take it, thus los- 
ing second place, for he followed Shearman by 
asecond. Dohm and Turner finished brilliant- 
ly in the half-mile handicap run, the former 
maintaining his reputation as a record breaker 
by lowering his record of 1889 from Im. 55s. 
toIm. 54%s., which is the fastest amateur Amer- 
ican record. 

In putting the 16-pound shot George R. Gray, 
of the N. Y. A. C., beat his own record of the 
previous week by 3% in. He holds the world’s 
amateur record now at 46 ft. 734 in. The N. Y. 
A. C. also won the 56-pound weight handicap 
by another breach of the world’s amateur rec- 
ord, made by J. S. Mitchell, who threw the 
weight 34 ft. 6% in., 10 in. better than his rec- 
ord a week before at Manhattan Field. 


Ar the eighth annual championship of the 
A. A. A. of Canada at Toronto, September 26, 
the events were all won bythe American com- 
petitors and several Canadian records were 
broken, Victory was hardly to be expected by 
the Canadians in view of the imposing array of 
American athletes. H. D. Carr, of Montreal, 
made remarkable speed, however, in the I00- 
yard dash, and was in the lead at 50 yards in 
the final heat. He was looked upon as a winner, 
when he gave out owing»to a sprained tendon. 
This event was won by Cary, who led Jewett 
by 2 ft. at the finish. The Detroit A. C. repre- 


sentative, however, had revenge in the 220-yard- 


dash that followed by defeating Cary and break- 
ing the Canadian record. Another sensation 
was the victory of W. C. Downs over Reming- 
ton in the 44o-yard run. Other Canadian rec- 
ords broken at Toronto were as follows: A. B. 
George, M. A. C., mile run, 4m. 255s. ;_ pre- 
vious record, 4m. 29 4-5s. C. A. J. Queckberner 
—Throwing 16-pound hammer, 131 ft. 2 in.; 
previous record, 127 ft. 11 in. J. S. Mitchell, 
N. Y. A. C., throwing 56-pound weight, 31 ft. 
2in.; previous record, 30 ft. 534 in. A. Nicker- 
son, N. Y. A. C., running high jump, 5 ft. 114% 
in.; previous record, 6 ft. 03 in. This was 
beaten by Nickerson in‘an exhibition jump, in 
which he cleared 6 ft. I 1-16 in. 

THE games of the Detroit A. C. brought to- 
gether noted athletes, many of the Eastern 
cracks stopping there on their way from Toronto 
to St. Louis. No records of the track were 
broken, partly in consequence of the high wind 
that faced the runners. Conneff and Dohm 
were easy winners, the former being 2 2-5s. be- 
hind the amateur 2-mile record. The only rec- 
ord broken was in the hammer throwing. Mitch- 
ell, of the N. Y. A. C., made the phenomenal 
distance of 139 ft. 10 in., which is 8¥% in. better 
than the previous amateur world’s record made 
by him, 

The prettiest contest of the meet was the 300- 
yard run. The four contestants were bunched 
up to 20 yards from the finish, Vredenburgh 
winning in fast time, considering the fact that 
the track was curved. Downs finished only 
a foot behind him.. The absence of Luther 
Cary was a disappointment. He was expected 
to compete, but his anxiety for the too-yard 
championship led him to avoid any risks before 
the great event at St. Louis. 

THE electric timing apparatus used at the St. 
Louis meeting records to the hundredth part of a 
second, and its general use seems only a ques- 
tion of time. 


BOWLING. 


In the Athletic Bowling League there are 
eight clubs this year, and each team will roll 
two games with each of the others. The sched- 
ule of games adopted is as follows: 


Nov. 3—Orange A. C., at New York A. C. 
Nov. 4—Roseville A. C., at Jersey City A.C. 
Nov. 4—Montclair A. C., at Staten Island 
ALC. 

Nov. 4—North End A. C., at Manhattan A. C, 
Nov. 11—Manhattan A. C., at North End A. C. 
Nov. 11—Jersey City A. C., at Orange A. C. 
Nov. 12—New York A. C., at Montclair A. C. 
Nov. 12—Staten Island A. C., at Roseville A. C. 
Nov. 18—Orange A. C., at Roseville A. C. 
Nov. 18—Montclair A. C., at North End A. C. 


Nov. 18—Manhattan A. C., at Jersey City A.C. 

Nov. 19—Staten Island A. C., at New York 
AC 

Nov. 23—North End A. C., at Staten Island 
AC. 

Nov. 24—Orange A. C., at Manhattan A. C. 

Nov. 25—Montclair A. C., at Jersey City A.C. 

Nov. 26—Roseville A. C., at New York A. C. 


TuIs season the devotees of alley bowling are 
turning to their favorite sport with even more 
enthusiasm than they showed last season. 

The game is a peculiarly invigorating and 
healthy one, and brings into action all of the 
muscles of the body. For the great army of 
clerks in the large cities whose daylight hours 
are spent in a cramped position over a desk 
the sport furnishes a delightful exercise. 


Ir is yet perhaps a little early to give a com- 
plete list of the clubs, but a partial one of those 
whose officers for the coming season have al- 
ready been chosen will be found below. 


Tue Liberty Bowling Club—President, Will- 
iam Lowe; vice-president, Oscar Scang ; treas- 
urer, C. Michel ; secretary, D. W. Lehing. 


Tue Central Park Bowling Club will bowl 
this season. on Friday evenings. The officers 
are: President, Fred T. Doll; vice-president, 
O. M. Bostwick; secretary, J. Parmly Paret; 
treasurer, Rufus D. Pitcher; captain, Charles 
F. Haight. 


Tue Tompkins Bowling Club, of Brooklyn— 
President, Ph. Kompff; vice-president, Jake 
Rapp; secretary and treasurer, John Rapp; 
captain, John Fermbach. This club will roll 
on Monday evenings. 


Tue Tourist Bowling Club—August Schur, 
president ; Louis Groth, vice-president ; Henry 
Young, treasurer; Bruno Ensner, secretary ; 
Jacob Weiss, sergeant at arms} and Joseph 
Ischirhardt, captain. 


THE Spartan Bowling Club—President, Henry 
Boedeker; vice-president, Ernest Strattman ; 
treasurer, Henry Vorrath; secretary, Joseph 
Thum; captain, Henry Zimmer. 


THE Chestnut Bowling Club—President, Hen- 
ry Buthfer; vice-president, Egbert P. Fritz; 
secretary, Patrick T. Leavy ; treasurer, Edward 
Gilon ; captain, James H. Greene. 


THE Pirate Bowling Club will bowl on Thurs- 
day evenings this winter. President, Otto 
Franks ; vice-president, M. Mayer; secretary, 
C. Hyde; treasurer, J. Doran; captain, F. Jor- 
dan. J. PARMLY PARET. 
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YACHTING. 


NOVEMBER is a dreary month so far as most 


yachtsmen are concerned. Itisonlya fortunate 
few that can keep their boats in commission all 
winter and pursue their favorite sport in South- 
ern waters. The rest of us must be content to 
dwell on the memories of the past season and to 
revel in reminiscences of many a glorious run 
before the wind with big waves curling up un- 
der the quarters and the sharp stem cleaving 
the blue water into two curls of snowy foam. 
Or mayhap to recall that exciting beat to wind- 
ward in the Sound when the wind blew shrilly 
from the eastward and the yacht’s lee bow was 
fairly buried in the sea, while showers of spray 
drenched the helmsman as the staunch little 
craft bravely battled against wave and wind. 

By the time these lines meet the eyes of my 
readers, those yachtsmen who enjoy the winter 
months in cruising along the delightful Florida 
coast with its balmy and bewitching climate 
will have reached theirdestination. The rest of 
the fleet will be then in snug winter quarters, 
and I trust all snug and well protected against 
the trying blasts and penetrating snowflakes. 
The wise yachtsman will see that hiscraft is well 
covered and that his sails and running rigging 
are thoroughly dried before being stored away. 
If the boat is of moderate size I should strongly 
urge the advisability of hauling her out for the 
winter months. 

The close of the season was made memorable 
and exciting by the great speed made by the 
Herreshoff steam yacht Vamoose and the Mosher 
launch Norwood. As I write these boats have 
not yet raced, owing to the Morwood, in the 
hands of an unskillful pilot, runningon Penfield 
Reef in broad daylight and damaging her pro- 
peller. This happened while she was on the 
way to New London to take part in the race of 
the American Yacht Club for a $500 prize. The 
necessity of considerable repairs to the machin- 
ery delayed the contest. 

Mr. Hearst had so much confidence in the 
speed of Vamoose that he offered to allow any 
other Herreshoff yacht 5 miles in an 80-mile 
course. This inducement was made in order 
to tempt E. D. Morgan to enter Javelin and to 
give J. E. Addicks, the owner of Mow Then, a 
chance to compete. On her way back to New 
York Vamoose logged one knot in 2m. 23 3-5s. 
and this too witha rather strong tide against 
her. Mr. Munro’s Norwood is said to have a far 
better record than this. 

The prospect of next year’s yacht racing, 
though not so promising as the devoted yachts- 
man might desire, isnot one of despair. Racing 
in the larger classes will not amount to much, 
but the rivalry in the 46-foot class is sure to be 
intense. Nat. G. Herreshoff issaid to be at work 
on the lines of a boat to beat Gloriana. A good 
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deal of secrecy is maintained about both craft 
and owner, but there is little doubt that the 
yacht has been ordered and that she will prove 
one of the surprises of 1892. 

Mr. Herreshoff has designed a most peculiar 
craft, which is doubtless in the nature of an ex- 
periment. She is 38 feet over all, 25 feet on the 
water line, with a beam of 7 feet 6 inches, and a 
draught of only 20 inches. She somewhat re- 
sembles the half of a rather long watermelon 
with sharpenedends. Her ballast is in the shape 
of a cigar-shaped mass of lead suspended toa 
steel plate 4 feet deep forming a sort of station- 
ary centreboard. She has excited the keenest 
sort of curiosity, and yachtsmen wonder what is 
coming next. 

The old-fashioned school declares that this is 
the era of ‘‘freaks” and ‘‘contraptions.’’ When 
the scow-like Chippewa defeated the Burgess 
cutter Beth last August there was much surprise. 
When Mr. Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, L. I., 
designed the remarkable boat he was the sub- 
ject of a good deal of good-natured chaff, but 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
the Chippewa’s victory over everything in her 
class demonstrated that Mr. Clapham’s ideas 
were correct. He is certainly the originator of 
the watermelon type of boat—one of his queer 
craft indeed bearing that name; but the leaden 
cigar on a Stationary steel centreboard is a 
purely Herreshoff adjunct. It would be imperti- 
nent for me tocriticise anything emanating from 
the brain of Mr. Herreshoff. We must wait and 
see. 

William Gardner, the bright young naval ar- 
chitect, also has a surprise in store for the pub- 
lic. It is in the shape of a go-foot schooner 
with enormous overhangs forward and aft. 
When her shape forward below the water line is 
revealed there will be a ringing clang of criti- 
cism. Iam not at liberty to give a description 
of it, but take my word it is utterly dissimilar 
to anything at present afloat. 

The brilliant season of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was brought toa successful close on Satur- 
day, October 3, when the annual clambake was 
held, 200 guests partaking. ‘‘ Gussie’’ Mun- 
roe had charge of the ‘‘ bake,” and his manage- 
ment was widely applauded. The schooners 
Rebecca and Viator sailed a match race in a light 
wind, the old Rebecca—launched in 1855 as a 
sloop — beating the modern Burgess racing 
schooner by more than twelve minutes. The 
Larchmont Yacht Club is a sportsmanlike or- 
ganization. It holds more regattas than any 
other New York club; its officers are enterpris- 
ing and efficient ; its club house is open all the 
year round, and its members are good fellows. 
The favorite diversion in winter is pigeon 
shooting, some capital tournaments taking place 
during the season. 

The success of the centreboard typeof yacht in 
the smaller classes in England has caused a good 
deal of surprise in American yachting circles. 
This class of racing machine is becoming very 
popular in Great Britain, while in this country 
it is most decidedly on the wane. The heavy 
metal centreboard seems to be more particularly 
in vogue, and the Yacht Racing Association may 
be called upon to legislate as to the amount of 
weight that may be fairly carried. If the ques- 
tion arises it will be interesting to know how the 
Y. R. A. will deal with it. A. J. KENEALY. 
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ROWING. 


THE close of the summer vacation marks the 
beginning of a new year in college athletics. 
At Harvard and Yale the incoming freshmen 
classes are unusually large, as also at Prince- 
ton. These classes will be eagerly searched for 
promising material for the new ,year’s teams, in 
the hope that they may be found tocontain men 
who desire to uphold or advance the athletic 
prestige of their respective colleges. Football 
is, of course, at this time of the year of prime 
importance, and it will bring forward the larger 
men as well as the men of grit. Therein it has 
a special bearing upon the future crews of the 
universities and colleges. Yet, while many foot- 
ball players make good oarsmen, there are pos- 
sibly many for whom the game has no attrac- 
tions and for whom rowing has an especial one. 

Perhaps, on the threshold of a new year, we 
may be allowed to offer a few suggestions as to 
the way the rowing interests should set to work. 
The most important first step is to thoroughly 
organize the management. A competent cap- 
tain and his aides should be selected at the 
earliest moment and a systematic and complete 
plan of operations should be carefully mapped 
out before any attempt is made to begin a can- 
vass of the college for candidates for the crews. 
The captain and his committee should be se- 
lected from experienced oarsmen, if. possible, 
and from men of progressive ideas determined 
to turn out the very best possible crews. 

To carry out this intention it will be necessary 
to arouse intelligent interest and enthusiasm 
among the undergraduates generally ; to study 
the results of the past and previous years ; to 
find out where the weak spots then were and 
to guard against past errors. To arouse the 
sort of enthusiasm which exhausts itself in 
shouting ‘‘ We are the boys’”’ is not desirable. 
It should be an enthusiasm which cultivates and 
brings out college spirit, and a determination to 
leave no stone unturned nor effort spared that 
may ensure success. Turn out the best crew 
possible, and if success comes your way you will 
be amply rewarded; if non-success, you will 
be able to feel that you did the best you could, 
and under such circumstances no defeat, how- 
ever severe, can bea disgrace. Disgrace is only 
incurred when the efforts are half hearted, and 
there is a lack of college spirit when the college 
is not heartand soul with the captain, coach and 
crew and does not back them up individually 
and collectively. The plan carefully considered 
and adopted should be resolutely followed out. 
Let the ‘‘ stroke’’ or system of rowing be care- 
fully selected, and when once selected adhered 
to and thoroughly taught. The gymnasium 
work should be gone through as though the en- 
tire success of the plan depended on it. The 
candidates should be individually considered, 
and the work adapted as. far as may be to 
the development of individual strength and the 
care of individual weaknesses, 

The main object of such work should be to 
develop the lung power and the heart room, and 
to make the muscles supple and strong. The 
parts of the body which should be especially 
considered are the back and legs. Slouchiness 
or carelessness of action should be eliminated. 
It is not enough that a man should be strong ; 
he should be taught how to use his strength to 
the best advantage. Erectness of posture and 
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carriage, pride in one’s work and physique 
should all be encouraged. A good stiff back 
can be acquired in the gymnasium that will help 
aman greatly at the half-way post in a race. 
Running in cold or raw weather should never be 
allowed, It is toohazardous. This column has 
before said that it does not approve of excessive 
running for men training for a boat race, and it 
still adheres to this opinion. But, avoiding too 
much detail for the present, the main thing we 
wish to advocate is thoroughness. We would 
induce every undergraduate to take an active 
part or at least a healthy interest in athletics. 
Some there may be who, by reason of physique 
or pressure of time needed for studies, cannot 
actively participate, but for those who have no 
such excuses it is unpatriotic not to try to de 
something for their college. Once again we 
harp on the ever true and never old saying, 
‘* Mens sana in corpore sano,” with all that it 
implies, CHASE MELLEN, 


CANOEING. 


THE canoeing season of 1891 is practically 
over. It has been a busy season; many cruises 
have been taken, some of them quite remark- 
able, and the racing men have had more re- 
gattas than ever before. Nothing new has ap- 
peared in rig, general make up or lines so far 
as the cruising canoes are concerned. The rac- 
ing men are the ones to whom we must look for 
the development of new ideas. The effort to 
combine cruising and racing qualities in one 
canoe has again and again proved fruitless, and 
yet those members of the A. C. A. who keep 
advocating rules to compel racing men to use 
cruising canoes seem to learn nothing by expe- 
rience. The A. C.A. races, both at the general 
and division meets, which have been arranged 
for cruising or general purpose canoes have al- 
ways been flat failures, because few men could 
be induced to enter them. It seems that the 
members who advocate the cruising element in 
racing canoes never put their ideas into prac- 
tical shape or enter races themselves. 

There were but two division meets held, At- 
lantic and Northern. The meets were success- 
ful from the camping and social point of view ; 
but all A. C. A. members have come to be- 
lieve that the only place to do serious racing is 
at the general meet, where the best men of the 
country enter the races annually. 

Over a hundred club regattas have been held 
and many match races and interclub events 
have been contested, showing a marked ad- 
vance in the popularity of this sport. The at- 
tention given by the press to canoeing shows 
clearly the growing popular interest. 

Near New York a great change has taken 
place in the manner of holding races. The 
clubs no longer hold important races over their 
local racing courses, but the general battle field 
has been transferred to Gravesend Bay, neutral 
water to all, and some very fine racing has been 
seen there. OvuTING advocated this plan two 
years ago, and the liberality of the Marine and 
Field Club has made the suggestion a reality. 

It is quite remarkable that the prizes at the 
A, C. A. meet were all won by well-known men 
and those who have raced for years, except Mr. 
Muntz, winner of the paddling trophy, who is a 
comparatively new member, but an old hand. 

C, BowYveEr VAUX. 
































FIXTURE. 
November 26—Bay City Wheelmen, San Francisco. 


THE sweet, cool air blows freely into my open 
window as I sit down to pen my monthly 
hotch-potch for the cycling columns of OUTING, 
and if the gods and business would only permit 
I should like to spend a couple of weeks in 
touring among the Catskills or the Berkshires. 
Those who have never visited either of those 
regions after the first frosts have painted the 
foliage can have no idea of the magnificent 
gorgeousness of the colorings. The most skill- 
ful artists fail dismally in their attempts to deal 
satisfactorily with a landscape covered with 
foliage in all its brilliant autumn splendor. 
The cleverest reproduction on canvas of na- 
ture’s wonderful handiwork lacks the subtle 
delicacy which the fall atmosphere gives to the 
gaudy wealth of coloring. The fall in this lati- 
tude is by all odds the best time in the year for 
touring on the wheel, and the section where the 
most pleasure can be obtained is where Dame 
Nature has donned her gorgeous fall gown. 

It has been my lot to be present at two of the 
so-called constitutional conventions of the L. A. 
W., and as business demanded my presence in 
the neighborhood of Hartford I made it con- 
venient to attend the L. A. W. constitutional 
convention held in that city, and, of course, I 
took in the two days’ racing and enjoyed the 
sport very much. The convention, however, and 
the proxy system of voting at the same are what 
are on my mind at this time. Under the present 
system each delegate is allowed to cast only 
twenty-five proxy votes. Thus in States which 
could be represented by 2,000 proxies it would 
require eighty delegates to cast that number of 
proxy votes. Now, as a matter of actual cost to 
a division, I will estimate that the average ex- 
pense per delegate is $20, which sum is not ex- 
travagant. We therefore havea total sum of 
$1,600 necessary to bring those proxy votes to 
the convention. To go further: In order to 
have every league member represented by 
proxy, 800 delegates would have to be present 
at a total cost to the league of $16,000! Now, 
I want to know whether these figures do not 
make the present scheme of representation im- 
practicable. 

The idea of a constitutional convention is to 
have a meeting of the members at large, a 
meeting at which every member of the league, 
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either in person or by proxy, should be repre- 
sented. 

Not wishing to be classed as an iconoclast, I 
would suggest that a plan based on the follow- 
ing idea be adopted : Let the number of proxies 
each delegate be entitled to cast be raised to 
250, or even 500. On the first number it would 
take about eighty delegates to represent the en- 
tire league membership ; on the 500 basis, about 
forty delegates. Let the division officers at a 
meeting appoint one or as many delegates as 
needed to represent the division membership at 
the constitutional convention. Then let the di- 
vision send out to every member within its dis- 
trict a blank proxy for his signature, authorizing 
either A, B or C to represent him at the conven- 
tion. This proxy should have a blank for the 
member to write, if he desire, his instructions 
to vote as he directs on any or all of the pro- 
posed amendments, or with instructions to vote 
as he (the representative) thought best, etc. 

A scheme of this kind would at least give 
every member a chance to vote and be repre- 
sented, and if he did not take interest enough 
to return his proxy that would be his individual 
business and his absence from the convention 
by proxy would not be the fault of the system. 

The racing season is practically at an end, 
and there is no doubt that the season of 1891 
has been the most remarkable that the country 
has ever seen. The reappearance of Spring- 
field as a racing centre was one of the most in- 
teresting features of the racing season, and 
those who were present at Springfield Septem- 
ber 10 and 11 say that the enthusiasm ran as 
high and the attendance was as large as ever it 
was during the ‘‘ Duckerian” days. Some rec- 
ords went at Hartford, Springfield and Pe. ria. 
Windle at Hartford put the mile in competit. 2 
to 2m. 23 2-5s., world’s record. This mile i. 
competition again got a boost by Zimmerman at 
Peoria, he putting it to 2m. 21 4-5s., world’s rec- 
ord. Berlo at Springfield put in a mile against 
time in 2m. 18 1-5s. This is the best American 
record to the present writing. W. F. Murphy, 
at Peoria, put the 2-mile safety world’s record 
in competition to 4m. 59 3-5s., just gs. slower 
than Osmond’s record against time. Zimmer- 
man, at Peoria, put up the world’s competition 
records as follows: Three miles, 7m. 49 2-5s.; 
4 miles, 10m. 27s.; 5 miles, 12m. 53 3-5s. The 
flying quarter, world’s record in competition, 
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was first put by Zimmerman to 29 3-5s. at Hart- 
ford, and this record was tied several times after 
by other riders, also in competition. The above 
are the: most remarkable records of the entire 
circuit, though others were made for the half, 
three-quarters and from 6 miles up to 20 
miles. 

The sensational feature of the ‘‘ big circuit’”’ 
was the great ‘‘mile record race’’ at Spring- 
field on the second day of the meet. The un- 
precedented time limit of 2m. 23 2-5s. was put 
on the race, as at that time 2m. 23 2-5s. was the 
world’s record in competition. This limit seemed 
absurd at the time, but when Windle, the win- 
ner, finished first in 2m. 23 3-5s. the enthusiasm 
was unbounded, though many others thought 
that as the time limit had not been reached the 
race should have been run over again. The ref- 
eree, with the racing rules to back him, very 
properly decided otherwise. In this race eleven 
men, the flower of the American racing path, 
started from scratch, and seven of them cov- 
ered the distance in something under 2m. 27s., 
a most remarkable and wonderful performance. 
The interest in this great race of course centred 
on the meeting of Windle and Zimmerman, 
Windle winning, Berlo a very close second and 
Zimmerman a wheel behind the second man. 
Up to the present writing this event must go on 
record as the fastest ever made in a scratch 
race. 

Some two months ago I wrote an article for 
this column questioning the policy of appoint- 
ing or electing members of the trade to positions 
on the national committee of the L.A. W. I 
had almost forgotten the incident, but the other 
evening when going up town on the Sixth ave- 
nue ‘‘L” I chanced to meet a cycling acquaint- 
ance who is well posted on cycling affairs. He 
quoted ‘‘ The Prowler’s’’ opinion on the advisa- 
bility of eliminating trade from league affairs, 
and he sat on your contributor in great shape 
by asserting that ‘‘The Prowler” was dead 
wrong. From the fact that the critic was not in 
any way connected with the trade I must say 
that his words carried weight. He said in sub- 
stance: ‘‘What would cycling be to-day if it 
had not been for the trade? Our most efficient 
officers in the league, whether local or national, 
have been members of the much-abused trade. 
Look at the amount of money the trade has put 
into the sport fo. its general good ; sometimes 
liberal cash donations have been made, and 
sometimes these donations have taken the shape 
of cycles and other valuable goods. The trade 
has always responded nobly to the demands 
made on it by the league and by individual 
cyclers, and while the narrow-minded critic can 
only see the advertising dodge in this liber- 
ality, the fair-minded will look at the results 
rather than quibble over the possible motive. 
Then look at the men employed and engaged 
in the trade,” continued my friend, ‘‘they are as 
a class the liveliest, most enthusiastic and ener- 
getic men you can find anywhere, and whether 
engaged in the making, importing or selling of 
cycles have, asa rule, the best interest of the 
sport at heart. For goodness sake don’t let us 
discourage these wide-awake, open-handed gen- 
tlemen from taking at active interest in league 
work; rather encourage them.’’ Just then 
Forty-second street was called and my friend 
left me to ponder over his words. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


ZIMMERMAN is said to have captured prizes this 
season in value equal to some $6,000. 

In the century run held by the Century Club, 
of Chicago, September 26, 123 of the partici- 
pants went through. There were three ladies in 
the party. 

DurInG the ‘‘smoker” at Peoria, September 
19, the Hickory Club initiated several hundred 
members. Among them was His Honor Mayor 
Clarke, of Peoria. 

CAPTAIN Peck, of the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club of Boston, organized and carried out a 
very successful century run September 26. 
Ninety-three started and sixty-eight finished. 
Five ladies started in the party and three fin- 
ished. 

THE longest road race on record is that lately 
held in France, from Paris to Brest and return. 
The distance is 747% miles, and the winner, C. 
Terront, covered it in twenty-five minutes short 
of seventy-two hours—three days and three 
nights. Terront, it is said, rode the entire dis- 
tance without any sleep. He is described as 
being a gaunt figure when he finished. The 
curious feature of the above race, to us, is that 
professionals and amateurs competed, and for 
cash prizes, too. 

THE oldest cycle club in the world is the 
Pickwick Club, of London, England. The 
oldest club in the United States is the Boston 
Bicycle Club. Neither of them is very active, 
but they still maintain their organization. . 

A REPORT reached this country by cable that 
R. Howell, the professional, had put the mile 
record at 2m. 15 4-5s. Authentic advices dis- 
credit the claim, however. 

SANFORD LAwTON, of Springfield, Mass., well 
known as one of the oldest and most active 
wheelmen in New England, is just recovering 
from a serious attack of peritonitis. 

Now that Pike’s Peak is accessible to the 
cyclist, the saying of the ‘‘ Forty - niner,”’ 
‘*Pike’s Peak or bust,’’ is obsolete, unless per- 
chance the rider of the pneumatic would make 
it his motto. 


AFTER the serious business of racing was 
over all the fast men went to Springfield to have 
a crack at the records. 

Now that the riding season is drawing to an 
end the social side of club life is getting to 
be conspicuous. Almost all the clubs are lay- 
ing out great programmes for the winter months. 

From 1 to 3 miles the trotting horse has the 
records, but from 4 to 20and upward the bicycle 
on the track gets away with the trotting horse. 


IN a trial between horse and bicycle in the 
Austrian army couriers were sent away over 
a 35-mile course to test the relative speed. The 
horse beat the bicycle by about five minutes. 
The silent passage of the cycle over the road 
was, however, acknowledged to be a strong 
point in its favor for rapid and secret work. 

AT Hartford, September 8, the races resulted 
as follows : 

Mile novice safety, pneumatic barred—First 
heat—P. J. McDuffee, 1; E. A. Nelson,2; E. L. 
Lane, 3; time, 2m. 52 4-5s. Second heat—F. 
L. Warner, 1; G. N. Holden, 2; J. F. Hub- 
bard, 3; time, 2m. 59 4-5s. Final heat—P. J. 
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McDuffee, 1; E. A. Nelson, 2; 
3; time, 3m, II I-5s. 

Quarter mile—First heat—P. J. Berlo, 1 ; W. 
D. Banker, 2; E. A. McDuffee, 3; time, 33 3-5s. 
Second heat—A. A. Zimmerman, oa 
Rich, 2; W. M. Carman, 3; no time given. 
Third heat—G. M. Worden, 1; W. W. Taxis, 
2; C. W. Dorntge, 3; no time given. Final 
heat—A. A. Zimmerman, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; W. 
D. Banker, 3; time, 33 3-5s. 

Half-mile national L. A. W. championship— 
A. A. Zimmerman, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; W. F. 
Murphy, 3; time, Im. 22 35s. Last quarter 
made in 29 4-5s., which is record. ‘ 

Mile ordinary—A. A. Zimmerman, 1; H. A. 
Githens, 2; C. M. Murphy, 3; time,.2m. 58 1-5s. 

2-mile (5:40 class)—F. C. Graves, 1; H. C. 
Wheeler, 2; W. M. Haradon, 3; first mile, 2m. 
49S.; 2 miles, 5m. 32 I-5s. 

2-mile (6:10 co the J. McDuffee, 1; H.C. 
Wheeler, 2; E. A. Nelson, 3; time, 5m. "49 2-55. 

Mile handicap, open to ‘members of local 
clubs—C. L. Sage (scratch), 1; H. Starkie (go 


F. L. Warner, 


yds.), 2; F. Herman (40 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 
4I I-58. 

Mile tandem — W. D. Banker and F. M. 
Bunker, 1; J. H. Draper and L. Guyler, 2; F. 


Herman and F. R. Fuller, 3; time, 2m. 49 2-5s. 

Mile safety handicap — First heat — W. W. 
Windle (scratch), 1 ; W. M. Carman (65 yds.), 2; 
Hugh Robson (75 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 23 2-5s. 
Second heat—W. M. Haradon (60 yds.), 1; 
M. Worden (40 yds.), 2; W. F. Murphy (scratch), 
3; time, 2m. 32 3-5s. Third heat—H. B. Arnold 
(65 yds.), 1; H. G. Wheeler (go yds.), 2; A. B. 
Rich (scratch), 3; time, 2m. 30 I-5s. Fourth 
heat—P. J. Berlo (scratch), 1; C. W. Dorntge 
(25 yds.), 2; H. C. Tyler (25 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 
29s. Final heat—G. M. Worden (40 yds.), 1 
W. W. Windle (scratch), 2; C. W. Dorntge (25 
yds.), 3; time, 2m. 37 3-5s. 

Mile ordinary handicap—H. A. Githens 
(scratch), 1; J. H. Draper (75 yds.), 2; C. M. 
Murphy (35 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 38 I-5s. 


SEPTEMBER 9g (SECOND Day). 


class)— First heat—P. 
1; C. H. Wood, 2; H. Starkie, 3: 
Second heat—W. ms. Ballou, 


Mile safety (3m. 
McDuffee, 
time, 2m. 47 2-5s. 


1; Geo. E. Quinn, 2; E. A. Nelson, 3; time, 
2m. 52 3-5s. Third heat—J.C. Donnelly, 1; F. 
Herman, 2; G. N. Holden, 3; time, 2m. 51 4-5s. 


Final heat—F. Herman, 1; W. H. Ballou, 2; 
P. J. McDuffee, 3 ; time, 3m. 51 2-5s. 

Mile (2m. 4os. class)—G. M. Worden, 1; F. C. 
Graves, 2; W. M. Carman, 3; time, 2m. 37 4-5s.; 
last quarter, 29 4-5s. 

2-mile safety, open—Hoyland Smith, 
B. Rich; 2; W. 
I-58. 

Quarter-mile ordinary—A. A. Zimmerman, 
1; H. A. Githens, 2; W. W. Taxis, 3; time, 
33_3-5S. 

Mile tandem, handicap—F. Herman and F. 
R. Fuller (150 yds.), 1; J. H. Draper and L. 
Guyler (75 yds.), 2; W. D. Banker and F. M. 
Bunker (scratch), 3; time, 2m. 28s. (Scratch 
men, 2m. 30 4-5s. record.) 


t: A. 
M. Carman, 3; time, 5m. 25 


2-mile safety, handicap—F. C. Graves (60 
yds.), 1; A. B. Rich (scratch), 2; H. Smith (40 
yds.), 3; Graves’ time, 5m. Ir I-5s. Rich’s 


time, 5m. 11 1-5s., American competition record. 
2-mile ordinary, handicap— H. A. Githens 


29 


(scratch), 1; J. H. Draper (115 yds.),2; W. W. 
Taxis (scratch), 3; time, 5m. 46 4-5s. 


Mile open—A. A. Zimmerman,1;, G. F. 
Taylor, 2; W. W. Windle, 3 ; time by quarters: 
first, 37 3-5s.; second, 1m. 16 3-5s.; fourth, 2m, 
34 3-58. 

Consolation race—J. W. Shaefer,1; E. A. 
McDuffee, 2; J. C. Donnelly, 3; time, 2m. 


54 4-5s. Last quarter in 29 4-5s. 


At Springfield, September 17, the races resulted 
as follows : 

Quarter-mile safety, flying start—First heat— 
A. B. Rich, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; McDuffee, 3; 
time, 34 2-5s. Second heat — Zimmerman, 1; 
Taylor, 2; Murphy, 3; time, 33 4-5s. Third 
heat—H. Smith, 1; Banker, 2; Anthony, 3; 
—_~ 34 3-5s. Final heat—A. A. Zimmerman, 
1; G. H. Taylor, 2; A. B. Rich, 3 ; time, 32 3-5s. 

Halfnile safety handicap—W. C. Hatch (70 


yds.), 1; G. M. Hendee (35 yds.), 2; W. M. 
Carman (30 yds.), 3; time, Im. 9 4-5s. Second 
heat—G. F. Taylor (35 yds.), 1; W. M. Hara- 


don ‘30 yds.), 2; G. E. Quinn (60 yds.), 3 ; time, 


Im. 10 4-5s. Third heat—C. W. Dorntge (20 
yds.), 1; G. W. Coffin (50 yds.), 2; G. M. Wor- 
den (15 yds.), 3; time, 1m. 10 4-5s. Fourth heat 
—A. A. Zimmerman (scratch), 1; H. Smith 


(scratch), 2; G. N. Holden (55 yds.), 3; time, 
Im. 10 I-5s. Final heat—A. A. Zimmerman 
(scratch), 1; G, F. Taylor (35 yds.), 2; G. M. 
Worden (15 yds.), 3; time, first quarter, 35 2-5s.; 
quarter, 3I 2-5s.; alt, Im, 06 4-5s. 

Mile safety (2: 50 class) — First heat—G, E. 
Quinn, 1; W.M. Haradon, 2; J. W. Shaefer, 
3; time, 2m. 41s. Second heat—E. A. Nelson, 
1; C. L. Sage, 2; P. J. McDuffee, 3; time, 2m. 
50 1-5s. Third heat—D. Connolly, 1; S. H. 
Bilyen, 2; Jas. Wilson, 3; time, 2m. 40 2-5s. 
Final heat—W. Haradon,1; G. E. Quinn, 2; 
J. W. Shaefer, 3; time, 2m. 33 2-5s. 

Mile safety, handicap, open—First heat—W. 
F. Murphy (scratch), 1; W. M. Carman (75 
yds.), 2; A. B. Rich (scratch), 3; time, 2m. 
23 4-5s. Second heat—E. A. McDuffee (50 
yds.), 1; G. M. Worden (40 yds.), 2; H. J. 
Hall, Jr. (75 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 27s. Third 
heat—W. M. Haradon (65 yds.), 1; G. E. Quinn 
(135 yds.), 2; G. M. Hendee (75 yds.), 3; time, 
2m. 25s. Fourth heat—C. W. Dorntge (40 
yds.), 1; G. N. Holden (130 yds.), 2; A. A. 
Zimmerman (scratch), 3 ; time; 2m. 23s. Final 
heat—G. M. Hendee (75 yds.), 1; H. B. Arnold 
(75 yds.), 2; C. W. Dorntge (40 yds.), 3; time, 
2m. Ig 2-5s. 

The 20-mile handicap road race resulted as 
follows : P. J. McDuffee (5m.), 1 ; time, rh. 11m. 
o2-5s.; F. E. Battey (7m.), 2; A. W. Palmer 
(scratch), 3; F. C. Graves (scratch), 4; W. Van 
Wagoner (scratch), 5; Palmer’s time, 1th. 4m. 
I9gs. 

Mile novice safety—W. C. Hatch, 1; F. L. 
Warner, 2; E. A. Nelson, 3; time, 2m. 37 4-5s. 

2-mile ordinary handicap, open—C. M. 
rs lag (go yds.), 1; J. W. Robinson (110 yds.), 

J. H. Draper ‘(180 yds.), 3; time, 5m. 
rs 3-5s. 

Mile ordinary, open—A. A. Zimmerman, 1 ; 
W. W. Taxis, 2; J. W. Robertson, 3; time, 2m. 
59 2-5s. . 

Half-mile ordinary, open—A. A. Zimmerman, 
1; J. W. Robertson, 2; H. A. Githens, 3; time, 
Im, I7 2-5s. 

Mile tandem, open—J. H. Draper and L. 
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Geyler, 1 ; W. D. Banker and F. M. Bunker, 2; 
time, 2m. 28 2-5s. 
SEPTEMBER 18 (SECOND Day). 

Mile safety (2:40 class)—First heat—E. A. 
McDuffee, 1 ; W. M. Haradon, 2; G. F. Taylor, 
3; time, 2m. 52s. Second heat—C. W. Dorntge, 
1; A. W. Palmer, 2; H. J. Hall, Jr.,3; time, 
2m. 47 1-5s. Third heat—F. C. Graves, 1;C. M. 
Murphy, 2; W. M. Carman, 3; time, 2m. 42s. 
Final heat—C. W. Dorntge, 1; F. C. Graves, 2 ; 
C. M. Murphy, 3; time, 2m. 36 4-5s. 

Half-mile safety, open—First heat—W. W. 
Taxis, 1; P. J. Berlo,2; G. M. Hendee, 3 ; time, 
Im. Ig 3- ‘58. Second heat—A. A. Zimmerman, 
1; A. B. Rich, 2; C. W. Dorntge, 3; time, rm. 
20 2-5s. Third heat— W. W. Windle, 1; H. 
Smith, 2; W. M. Carman, 3. Final heat— 
A. A. Zimmerman, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; W. Windle, 
3; time, Im. 13 I-5s. 

Half-mile safety (1:20 class)—First heat—G.F. 
Taylor, 1; F. M. Bunker, 2; J. C. Donnelly, 
3; time, Im. 25 1-5s. Second heat—F. C. 
Graves, 1; W. H. Penseyres, 2; F. R. Fuller, 
3; time, 1m. 13s. Final heat—G. F. Taylor, 1 ; 
F. C. Graves, 2; W.H. Penseyres, 3 ; time, Im. 
II 2-5s. 

Mile safety, world’s record—First heat—G. M. 


Worden, 1; P Berlo, 2; W. F. Murphy, 3; 
time, 3m. 4s. Second heat—A. A. Zimmer- 
man, 1; F. C, Graves, 2; E. A. McDuffee, 3; 


time, 2m. 49s. Third heat—W. W. Windle, 1 ; 


H. Smith, 2; A. B. Rich, 3; time, 2m. 36s. 
Final heat—W. W. Windle, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; 
A. A. Zimmerman, 3; time, 2m. 23 3-5s. 


Mile ordinary novice—F. A. Landry, 1; M. J. 
Rumrill, 2; E. B. Smith, 3; time, 2m. 50 4-5s. 

Quarter-mile ordinary, open—First heat— 
W. W. Taxis, 1; C. M. Murphy, 2; H. E. Bid- 
well, 3; time, 37 3-5s. Second heat—A. A. 
Zimmerman, 1; H. A, Githens, 2; F. T. Ser- 
vis ; 3; time, 38 1-5s. Final heat—A, A. Zim- 
merman, 1; W. W. Taxis, 2; H. A. Githens, 
3; time, 37 4-5s. 

2-mile tandem, handicap, 7: R. Fuller 
and F. Herman (220 yds.), W. D. Banker 
and F, M. Bunker Feely 2; time, 5m. 
4 2-5s.; scratch time, 5m. 9 3-5s. 

Mile ordinary, handicap, open—J. W. Rob- 
ertson (75 yds.), 1; L. Forster (140 yds.), 2; H 
A. Githens (50 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 26 4-5s. 

Mile safety, handicap, closed—F. C. Graves 
(scratch), 1; Haradon (scratch), 2; E. A. Nel- 
son (40 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 29 I-5s. 

Mile consolation—E. A. McDuffee, 1; F. T. 
Servis, 2; F. J. Hudson, 3; time, 2m. 36 3-5s. 

AT Peoria, Ill., September 18, the races re- 
sulted as follows: 

Mile safety, novice—Y. C. Hobbs, 1; F. Hen- 
ning, 2; E. J. Wagner, 3; time, 2m. 38 4-5s. 

Mile ordinary, novice—F. Wing, 1; C. B 
Neilson, 2; R. E. Davis, 3; time, 2m. 55s. 

Quarter-mile safety, open—First heat—G. F. 
Taylor, 1; L. E. Holton, 2; A. Helmich, 3; 
time, 35 3-5s. Second heat—P. J. Berlo, 1; A. 
E. Lumsden, 2; H. Smith, 3; time, 37s. Final 
heat—G. F. Taylor, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; H. Smith, 
3; time, 34 4-5s. 

Mile safety (2:40 class)—H. C. Tyler, 1; E. 
C. Bode, 2; E. A. Hatfield, 3; -, 3m. 4-5s. 

Mile ordinary (3:10 class)—J. . Bliss, 1; 
E. S. Mockett, 2; F. Wing, 3; hy 2m. 47s. 

2-mile safety handicap, open—W. F. Murphy 
(scratch) 1; C. W. Dorntge (80 yds.), 2; G. 


F, Taylor (150 yds.), 3; rec- 
ord in competition. 

Mile ordinary, open—A. A. Zimmerman, 1 ; 
J. T. Taylor, 2; E. W. Ballard, 3; time, 2m. 
46 2-5s. 

Mile tandem, open—This was a walk over for 
A. E. Lumsden and G. K. Barrett, there being 
no other contestants. Time, 2m. 37 I-5s. 

Mile, Peoria Bicycle Club handicap—E. A. 
Hatfield (5 yds.), 1; F. H. Henning (25 yds.), 2; 
A. B. Hazard (25 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 54s. 

Mile ordinary handicap, open—W. Lonn (150 
yds.), 1; J. P. Bliss (100 yds.), 2; F. Wing (130 
yds.),.3; time, 2m. 33 I-5s. 

5-mile safety, open—A. A. Zimmerman, I ; 
P. J. Berlo, 2; H. Smith, 3 ; time, 14m. 20 4-5s, 

SEPTEMBER Ig (SECOND Day). 

Mile ordinary, L. A. W. national champion- 
ship—A. A. Zimmerman, 1; W. F. Murphy, 2; 
time, 3m. Ig 3-5s. 

2-mile safety (5:40 class)—E. C. Bode, 1; E. 


time, 4m. 59 3-5S., 


A. Hatfield, 2; N. H. Van Sicklen, 3; time, 5m. 
31 2-5s. 
Half- mile safety, open—A, A. Zimmerman, 
7 PF. J. Berlo, 2; H.-C. Tyler, $; ame, rm. 
. 2-58. 


2-mile ordinary handicap, open—J. P. Bliss, 
1; E. W. Ballard, 2; W. A. Pixley, 3; time, 
5m. 17s. 

Mile safety, handicap, open—G. F. Taylor 
(75 yds.), 1; L. E. Holton (160 yds.), 2; H. 
Smith (25 yds), 3; time, 2m. 24 I-5s. 

Mile, for boys under sixteen years of age—F. 
Kurtz, 1; Palmer, 2; C. Woods, 3; time, 3m. 
7 2-5s. 

2-mile ordinary (6m. class)—E. W. Ballard, 
1; E. E. Mockett, 2; W. A. Pixley, 3; time, 
5m. 56 4-5s. 

Mile safety, open— First heat—A. A. Zimmer- 
man, 1; P. J. Berlo, 2; W. F. Murphy, 3; time, 
2m. 32 2-5s. Final heat—A. A. Zimmerman, 
1; P. J. Berlo, 2; C. W. Dorntge, 3; time, 2m. 


29 3-55. 
Mile (3m. class)—E. A. Hatfield, 1; L. E. 
Holton, 2; Y. C. Hobbs, 3; time, 2m. 37 2-5s. 


2- mile tandem handicap, ‘open—This was also 
a walk over for A. E. Lumsden and G., K. Bar- 
rett. Time, 5m. 29 3-5s. 

Mile consolation—L. A. Lafferty, 1; E. H. 
Paige, 2; J. S. Shobe, 3; time, 2m. 51s. 

At Boston the 25-mile road race on October 3, 
under the auspices of the Boston Athletic Club, 
resulted as follows. The prize winners were: 


Handi- Actual 
Posi- cap. Time. 
tion, Name. m., s. h. m. s, Tire. 
t R. W. Taylor 12:00 1:30:50 Cushion 
2 D. W. Caswell . 8:30 1:24:22 Pneumatic 
3 C.F. Seeley 7:00 1:25:58 Pneumatic 
4 J. E. Clark 6:00 *1:25:02 Cushion 
5 C. Measure 11:00 1:30:15 Cushion 
6 {i P. Clark 6.00 1:25:19 Cushion 
7 -Smith . . . . Scratch * 1:19:13 Pneumatic 
8 H.C. Tyler . Scratch *1:20:00 Pneumatic 
9 E.A.McDuffee . Scratch * 1:20:04 Pneumatic 
tro W.C. Rands 3:30 1:23:37 Pneumatic 
tr A. W. Porter 3:30 #1:23:39 Cushion 
12 P.J. Berlo . Scratch 1:20:38 Pneumatic 
13. F. C. Graves Scratch *3:20:38 Pneumatic 





* All within the best previous record of th. 25m. 11s. 


An English firm is building a cycle to be rid- 
den by twenty-eight men of the First Battalion 
of the Chasseurs-a-pied. This machine will be 
in evidence at the fall manceuvres of the British 
army. THE PROWLER, 
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FOOTBALL. 
. FIXTURES, 


October 30—Princeton v. Rutgers 
October ar~ (gnenens A. C. v. Manhattan A. C., at New 


October ota York A. C. v. Orange A. C. 
October 31:—University of Wisconsin v. Northwestern 
University, at Milwaukee. 

November 7—Manhattan A, C. v. New York A. C. 

November 7—Orange A. C. v. Crescent A. oe 

November 14—Crescent A. C. v. New York A. C. 

November 14— Manhattan A. C. v. Orange A. C. 

November 14—Lake Forest University v. University of 

Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 

November 14—Beloit College v. Northwestern Univer- 

sity, at Beloit, Wis. 

WitH November comes the hurly-burly of 
arms and legs and tumbling bodies which 
gradually, under the skillful manipulation of 
captain and coach, resolves itself into something 
more organized, until by the middle of the 
month it becomes a systematic plan and play. 
No one who has not followed the progress of a 
team under careful coaching fully realizes this 
development, and few of those who watch the 
great matches at the end of the month appre- 
ciate the amount of practice that has been re- 
quired to make the play concerted and effective. 
There is a wonderful amount of method in the 
seeming madness with which the strong young 
athletes dash into and through the ranks ar- 
rayed and opposed to them. 

Among collegians themselves there is a per- 
ceptible quiver of excitement as they speak of 
the prospects of the various teams contesting 
for the championship, and the merits of indi- 
vidual players are thoroughly discussed. 

Perhaps the best of the comparisons which 
the play of October provides is that which 
arises from the existence and marked football 
ability of the Crescent Athletic Club, for this 
club has annually put in the field a team quite 
able to give the cracks of the association plenty 
of practice, and it has now come to be a well- 
understood fact that both Princeton and Yale 
shall, in early October, have a meeting with the 
Crescent team and try conclusions. As the 
Crescents are mostly college graduates they are 
thoroughly familiar. with the tactics that will be 
adopted against them, and hence the test is one 
that carries considerable weight in forming an 
opinion regarding the new material in both of 
the college teams. 

This season Yale met the Crescents on 
October 3 and played two thirty-minute halves 
with them, during which time the collegians 
ran up a score of 26 points, while the Crescents 
were unable to make a point. The principal 





vantage ground of the Yale team appeared to 
lie in the weakness of attack displayed by the 
Crescents. It was not without success that the 
latter repeatedly checked the advances of the 
Yale players, forcing them to the third down 
and the necessity of a kick, but when it came to 
their turn to assume the offensive, to execute such 
plays as they themselves selected, they were so 
weak as to make almost no headway. This fact 
rendered a judgment of the real merits of the 
Yale team peculiarly difficult, but there could be 
little doubt in the mind of the careful observer 
that in half backs the Yale team of 1891 will be 
very strong. Not only McClung and Bliss, 
whose powers have already been tried, but also 
Dyer and Norton, who were substituted, are all 
very clever men behind a rush line. 

None of them had any opportunity to display 
any kicking ability, and it is doubtful if in that 
respect they can uphold the reputation made for 
Yale by such men as Terry, Richards and Wat- 
kinson in the half-back line, while Noyes is 
hardly a match for Bull, Morrison or Harvey of 
former Yale teams. Noyes has the proper build 
to become a good kicker, but he lacks the grace 
and finish which show power well applied. In 
the forward line there was a more even distribu- 
tion of strength than was shown at a similar 
period last year; for while the October game 
with the Crescents in 1890 was won almost en- 
tirely by smashing work in the centre, that of 
this year was played moré uniformly all along 
the line. 

One week later Princeton met the Crescent 
team and defeated them by almost identically 
the same score as that made by Yale, with the 
addition of two points—28 to o. To say that 
this was unexpected to the general football pub- 
lic would be but to half express the surprise 
that the score awoke. There had been, outside 
of those who had familiarized themselves with 
the work of the Princeton team, a very decided 
conviction that the Crescents would hold the 
Jersey team down to a very low score, and per- 
haps even make a point or so against them. 
Scarce anyone believed that they would make a 
better score than had Yale. But when one saw 
the general good, clean swing of the Princeton 
team one no longer felt that they were weak, 
but that rather it was the Crescents again. 
Princeton's centre was stronger than Yale’s, but 
the absence of Heffelfinger and Morrison would 
of course account for that. In addition the 
team work of the Princeton men was much 
more uniformly good than was that of Yale’s. 
Here again one must remember, however, that 
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a week of practice in October is always produc- 
tive of rapid advance in team discipline, and it 
is possible that the team work of the New Ha- 
ven men had made a like advance. 

Behind the line the comparison of the two 
teams reveals a very even state of affairs, with a 
slight advantage in Princeton’s favor at full 
back. On the whole the Crescent games there- 
fore show no great degree of difference existing 
between the two teams who will on Thanks- 
giving Day meet for the final struggle. We 
have up to this writing no such opportunity of 
making a comparison between Harvard and 
either Yale or Princeton. In factit is by no 
means certain that the team from Cambridge 
will play with Princeton this year. The Yale 
game is likely to occur as usual at Springfield, 
and there is a movement on foot to makea three, 
five, or even nine year agreement between Har- 
vard and Yale in order to secure the stability of 
this match as an annual fixture, like the boat race 
between thetwo. Should such an agreement be 
entered into the chief advantage would be the 
probable discontinuance of newspaper discussion 
between the two universities as to their differ- 
ences, a result greatly to be desired. 

Harvard has played some of the minor teams, 
and although the halves have been shortened to 
such an extent as to make it difficult to compare 
scores, it certainly seems that the Harvard man- 
agement has adopted a plan which has formerly 
been more usually characteristic of Yale teams, 
namely, that of spending the early part of the 
season in perfecting the groundwork of the play 
rather than in trying the scoring strength of 
the team. Such a policy would account for the 
small scores thus far made, and surely seems a 
very sound one, considering the fact that from 
the brilliant work of her team last year there 
should be no lack of confidence among the play- 
ers. Harvard has the best material behind the 
line of any team. It is in the line that the pres- 
ent weakness lies, and it is toward the centre 
that Captain Trafford and his coaches are di- 
recting all their attention. With that gap well 
stopped up Harvard can enter November with 
an easier mind. 

The University of Pennsylvania bemoans the 
hard fate which takes her matches away from 
home, and it does indeed seem hard that Phila- 
delphia should not have one at least of the cham- 
pionship games. It is possible that before 
this is in type some arrangement will have been 
made admitting of this. The feeling existing 
between Princeton and Pennsylvania over the 
tro. ble of last season seems to be too deep to 
admitof a ready readjustment. Then, too, the 
marked advance in strength which the coaching 
of Mr. Wagenhurst and Captain Church has 
given to the University of Pennsylvania team is 
responsible for the unwillingness of the crack 
teams to make any concessions. Pennsylvania 
has become a team to be feared, and as such is 
evidently regarded by them all. Wesleyan has 
been fortunate financially, if in no other way, 
for, thanks to the efforts of her graduate ad- 
visory committee, prominent among whom are 
Messrs. Beattys, Scott and Coffin, a considerable 
subscription has been raised. 

Of the teams outside the association, and 
particularly of the athletic club teams, we shall 
hear and see more this month than last. 

WALTER Camp. 


BASEBALL. 


THE amateur league season of 1891 ended on 
September 26, that is, the scheduled games in 
the league championship closed on that date ; 
but the fact that the two leading clubs of the 
league were a tie in percentage of victories led 
to a supplementary series of best two out of 
three games being arranged between the Staten 
Island A. C. and the Englewood F. C., these 
being the leaders in the race at the close of the 
regular season. The record on September 26, 
when the last scheduled game was played, stood 
as follows: 
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Qn September 19 the Englewoods led the 


Staten Island A. C. by a percentage of 696 to 
667, and as they only had one more game to 
play, and that with the Crescents, whom they 
had defeated in five out of seven games, they 
felt sanguine of winning the pennant. But on 
September 26 the Englewood nine were defeated 
by the Crescents, and that left the Englewoods 
tied with the Staten Island A. C., 16 to 16 in 
victories and 8 to 8 in defeats. This necessi- 
tated the playing of an extra series, and the 
first game was played at Englewood on October 
3, with the result of a tie game after a-ten- 
innings contest, the score being 3 to 3. This 
still further postponed a settlement, as three 
more games would have to be played unless one 
or the other won two in succession. 

The baseball championship series of the 
Amateur Athletic Union for 1891 ended up in 
September ina very unsatisfactory manner. Up 
to September 21 the championship campaign of 
the A. A. U. had resulted in the success of the 
New Jersey A. C. in the East, and the Detroit 
A. C. in the West. In the East the New 
Jersey and Columbia A. C. of Washington were 
the last contestants for Eastern championship 
honors, and in the series of five games played at 
New York and Washington the New Jersey team 
won four, and thereby became champions of the 
Eastern section. Inthe West the last contestants 
were the Detroit A.C. and the Cleveland A. C., 
and the Detroit team won the series, thereby 
leaving them champions of the West. 

Now came the series for the United States 
championship of the A. A. U., and it was ar- 
ranged that the New Jersey A. C. champions of 
the East should play the Detroit champions of 
the West at Detroit, the series to be five games, 
beginning on September 21. The New Jersey 


A.C, team went to Detroit to compete in the 
series appointed to be played by the baseball 
committee of the A. A. U., but were deprived 
of the opportunity to win on the field by the 
intentional absence of the Detroit A. C. team, 
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The result was that after going on the field on 
the first three days of the five appointed for the 
series and not being met by their Western ad- 
versaries, the games were officially forfeited to 
the New Jersey A. C., and they returned home 
as the officially announced champions of the 
Amateur Athletic Union’s baseball clubs for 
1891, and the possessors of the Spalding cham- 
pion prize trophy for the same year. 
HENRY CHADWICK. 

* 

* 

BASEBALL'S popularity seems to have under- 
gone no diminution, if the numbers at the 
matches in the large cities aré an indication, It 
is to be regretted that it should end in the now 
usual recriminations of bad faith. It.is this con- 
tinual recurrence which shakes the public con- 
fidence in professional baseball. 





CRICKET. 


SEPTEMBER 28 in Philadelphia will long be 
memorable in the history of the game in Amer- 
ica for the grand victory won bya representa- 
tive eleven of native American amateur cricket- 
ers from the best team of English amateur 
cricketers that has visited America since the 
champion cricketer W. G. Grace brought his 
‘‘gentlemen players” team over to the United 
States in 1872. Altogether our American cricket- 
ers have had thirteen teams of foreign players 
to meet since the advent of George Parr’s pro- 
fessionals in 1859. The professional teams in- 
cluded Parr’s eleven in 1859, Willsher’s in 1868, 
Daft’sin 1879 and Shaw’s in 1881. The two Aus- 
tralian teams—semi-professional—visited us in 
1878 and 1882. The visits of the amateurs in- 
cluded Grace’s eleven in 1872, Lord Harris’ team 
in 1879, Sanders’ English amateurs in 1885 and 
1886, the West India amateurs in 1886 and the 
Irish gentlemen in 1888, finishing up with Lord 
Hawke’s eleven this year. 

In nearly all the earlier contests the Ameri- 
can teams opposed to the visitors from across 
the Atlantic comprised twenty-two players. 
Then a reduction was made to eighteen players 
and finally we reached the point of equality of 
numbers, eleven v. eleven. The first ‘‘ Yankee 
victory” occurred in September, 1885, when the 
Philadelphia American players defeated their 
English amateur adversaries eleven v. eleven. 
The veteran Young America Club cricketer, 
Daniel S. Newhall, was the hero of this victory, 
he being captain of the American eleven and its 
top scorer. The West India team were defeated 
in Philadelphia, as also the Irish team, and in 
both it was eleven v. eleven. 

The crowning triumph of our international 
cricket contests was the grand victory at Phila- 
delphia this last of September, inasmuch as 
every man on the American team was not only 
‘* native and to the manner born,” but they were 
all from clubs of that city only. Moreover, the 
team Lord Hawke captained on the occasion was 
the strongest strictly amateur eleven in batting 
that had ever left England, either for Australia 
or America. 

To show the strength of the team it is only 
necessary to quote from the record of the best hun- 
dred cricketers for 1891, this list including Lord 
Hawke, H. Milles, S. M. J. Woods, K. J. Key, 
H. T. Hewett and C. W. Wright, the rest of 
Lord Hawke’s team not being placed as far as 
batting is concerned. G. W. Hillyard and 
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Woods are mentioned in the bowlers’ list. Here 
is the record of the players for the season just 
finished in England : 


BATTING. 


Most runs 
No.of Times 


in one 


Names. innings. not out, Runs. innings. Average. Place. 
Hewett. . 27 I 514 65 19.76 33 
oods + 35 4 589 62 18.35 41 
Key . . . 28 5 333 59 14-47 7 
Hawke . 24 ° 322 12 13-41 84 
Wright . . 34 2 400 61 12.50 93 
BOWLING. 
Names. Overs. Maidens, Runs. Wickets. Average. 
Woods. . 931 273 2241 134 16.72 
Hillyard . 168.4 63 341 ar 16.23 ; 


It was against a team including such noted 
amateur experts of the English cricket world as 
the above that our Philadelphia amateur crick- 
eters achieved their triumph. 

On the day of the contest everything favored 
the cricketers for their meeting. The weather 
was exceptionally auspicious, the wicket pitched 
was the best ever played upon in an interna- 
tional contest, and the three-days match at- 
tracted the largest gathering of spectators ever 
seen at a cricket match in America, fully 15,000 
people witnessing the second day’s play. 

The contest began on September 25 with the 
visitors at the bat, and before they could be dis- 
posed of they had run up the handsome total of 
259 runs, of which Lord Hawke contributed 74, 
C. Wreford-Brown 51 and Messrs. H. T. Hew- 
ett, C. W. Wright, Lord. Throwley and J. H. 
Hornsby smaller double figures. In the first 
innings of the Americans they reached a total 
of 248, of which G. S. Patterson’s 68 was the 
great feature, double figures being added by 
Messrs. C. Coates, F. H. Bohlen, W. W. Ral- 
ston, R. D. Brown, F. E. Brewster and H. I. 
Brown, the latter carrying his bat out. In the 
bowling in these two innings S. M. J. Woods 
led the English bowling with 3 wickets for 62 
runs, C. W. Brown being second with 3 for go 
and the Hon. H. Milles third with 1 for 36. On 
the American side H. I. Brown led with 4 wick- 
ets for 44 runs, W. Scott being second with 4 
for 52 and G. S. Patterson third with 2 for 69 
runs. Singular to relate, the English amateurs 
excelled in the infield work and the Americans 
in outfielding. Hitherto fielding has been the 
main feature of American cricket teams. Of late 
years, however, more attention has been given 
to this important and most attractive feature of 
cricket in England. 

On September 26 the day was mainly occupied 
by the English batsmen in defending their 
wickets, and improved fielding by the Americans 
in supporting the effective bowling led to the 
retirement of the Englishmen for a total of 171 
runs, quite a falling off from their first turn at 
the bat. Inthis innings the chief contributors 
were Mr. Hewett, who topped the score with 48, 
and Messrs. Lord Hawke, C. W. Wright, Lord 
Throwley, J. H. Hornsby and S. M. J. Woods, 
who all scored double figures. This left the 
Americans 183 runs to get to win, and on Mon- 
day, September 28, they went in and got the 
required total, with the loss of two wickets only, 
in the presence of upward of 10,000 people, 
the weather continuing to be delightful. R. 
D. Brown’s 62 not out and G. S. Patterson’s 43 
not out were the feature of the innings, while 
C. Coates’ 46 greatly aided in winning the game 
with the loss of so few wickets, as did W. 
Scott’s 19. Inthe bowling of the second innings 
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of the contest H. I. Brown led the American 
bowling with 6 wickets for 55 runs, H. P. Baily 
being second with 3 for 36. On the other side 
Hon. H. Milles 1 for 39, and Mr. Woods 1 for 59. 
The full score is appended as a record : 


GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
C. W. Wright, c. Brew- 


ster, b. Patterson . . 23 c. Baily,b. Brown . . 15 
H. T. Hewett, b. Patter- 
son 30 lb. w.,b. Brown. . . 49 


Lord Hawke, c. Patter- 


son, b. Scott 74 c.Ssub., b. Baily 28 
Lord Throwley, c. Ral- 
ston, b. Patterson . 23 c. Law, b. Baily 13 
S. M. J. Woods, c. nm 
b. Seott .. . . 8 c. Scott, b. Baily 10 
C. Wreford - Brown, Cc. 
Cons. b. Scott. . . 5: 1. b. w., b. Brown 2 
K, J. Key, c. a, b. 
Brown . ee. 2 S| Peewee ew a | 
_ 3% Hornsby, c ; ” Ral- 
“ston, b. Brown . o c. Baily,b. Brown . . 22 
G. W. Ricketts, 1. b. w., 
b. Brown . . 5 ¢. Baily,b. Brown .. 5 
Hon. H. Milles, st. Ral- 
ston, b. Scott 2 wo. 2b Ms 2 2 2 «se. 8 
G. W. Hillyard, MOtGmt co MUEGUE. 2 ws wee 
Byes. .. ; ee 6 SE Be st oe le 
i byes . ‘(Se se we st tl 
No balls S Bee wt ke we SB 
ee a Total . P 171 


BowLinG ANALYSIS. 
FIRST INNINGS, 


Balls. Maidens. Runs, Wickets. 
G.S. Patterson .. . 160 7 69 2 
ES - eee 3 62 ° 
ae | 6 44 4 
R.D. Brown... . 5 ° 5 ° 
Gee 1 tk tl stl COU I 9 ° 
ee I 52 4 


SECOND INNINGS, 
Balls. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. 


A oe ae 3 36 3 
G.S. Patterson .. . 35 3 24 ° 
eee 7 55 6 
3 i I 41 ° 
ALL PHILADELPHIA, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

W. Scott, run out .. im b. Woods. ..... 19 
C. Coates, c. Hewett, b. 

Brown + @ Liew, BW... 
G... & Patterson, b. 

Woods @ motom. «6 se es « 
F. 3. Bohlen, < “Wright, 

b. Willis . 29 
F. W. Ralston, b. Brown, 19 
R. D. Brown, c. Ricketts, 

O Weeeee 2 ct ew tk 8B ROR. Ct ct tll & 
Shaw b. Brown. . . 7 
F. E. Brewster, run out 17 
W. Brockie,runout . . © 
H, P. Baily, b. Woods . 6 
H. I. Brown, not out . 11 
hs . ss ; - . ee 6 
A ee: sl. ere 6 
PR ow a eg ee os, ee I 

Te.) oe a ee Total 183 


BowLinc ANALYSIS. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Balls. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. 


S.M. J. Woods . . . 170 10 62 3 
J. H. Hornsby ... 40 2 22 ° 
Hon. H. Milles . .. § I 36 I 
C.W. Brown ... . 175 7 go 3 
G. W. Hillyard . . . 40 3 II ° 


SECOND INNINGS. 
Balls. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. 


S.M. J. Woods . . . 125 8 59 I 
C.W.Brown .... 9 5 41 ° 
G. W. Hillyard . . . 70 5 26 ° 
| eae 2 « s 8 3 3 ° 

on. H. Milles ... §6 ° I 


Umpires—George Wright, of Boston, and + Lane, 
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of Staten Island. 





NOVEMBER. 


Lord Hawke was more than surprised at the 
result of the first contest of his team’s American 
series. He said after the game: 

‘*There is no telling what you Americans can 
do. I suppose the next time an English profes- 
sional eleven comes here you will want to teach 
them to play cricket. The American conquest of 
the Derby was an unexpected blow to the English 
sporting world, and your yachting victories have 
annoyed us not a little, but if American cricket- 
ers can defeat us at our own national game of 
cricket I think we had better retire from the field 
altogether.” 

The Halifax cup matches ended for the sea- 
son of 1891 in September in the success of the 
Germantown club’s eleven, with the Belmonts 
a close second, the Merions third, the Philadel- 
phias fourth and Tioga last. 
































¢ a 
Cuvss. i ee 6 a 
slzlalelal? 
Elal<e|s/&/ 8 
CR Re Ce 8 ee 
Ola |/zi/Ulele 
Germantown ....../]..| 2] rt] 2] 2] 7 
Belmont . . Gk ee 2} 2] 2] 6 
Merion. . ae ae ee oy oe sis) 4 
Philadelphia ss eel. o| o| x “7 3 
mee. « ee, oy at ee oo] co} of o ° 
oo re ee ee I | 2} 4] 5] 8] 20 





The Germantown club average 20 runs per 
wicket against their adversaries; the Belmont’s 
average figures of runs per wicket being 19, 
the Merion’s 16, the Philadelphia's 11, and the 
Tioga’s but 8. 

G. S. Patterson led the Germantown club’s 
batting averages in the cup matches with 41.38 ; 
C. Coates those of the Belmont, with 32.22; S. 
Law, the Merion, with 48.20; T. H. Dixon, the 
Philadelphia, with 34.00, and W. F. Wingate, 
the Tioga, with 14.00. 

The leaders of each club in the bowling av- 
erage of runs per wicket were: G. S. Patterson, 
for Germantown, with 7.17; J. W. Muir, Bel- 
mont, with 6.63; J. B. Thayer, the Merion, with 
7-00; C. R. Palmer, the Philadelphia, with 
4.84, and E. Eastwood, the Tioga, with 15.00. 

The return match between Lord Hawke’s 
English eleven and an eleven of All Philadel- 
phia took place on October I and 2 on the Ger- 
mantown club grounds, at Manheim, near 
Philadelphia, the result this time a_ well- 
earned victory forthe Englishmen. The Ameri- 
can team were minus the services of three of 
the eleven which won the first match and had 
to substitute juniors. In the first innings the 
visiting team disposed of the Americans for 56 
runs, quite a falling off from the record of the 
first match, but the Englishmen did but little 
better, as they only scored 119. In the second 
innings the Americans added 11g runs to their 
score, making their total 175 runs, which left 
the Englishmen 94 runs to get to win.. This 
number they scored with the loss of six wickets, 
thereby winning the match with four wickets to 
spare, the total score being 177 to 175. 

In the first innings on the American side the 
only batsman who contributed double figures 
was Frank Brewster, his 10 topping the score. 
On the part of the Englishmen in their first in- 
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nings Lord Hawke led with 24, C. Wreford- 
Brown adding 13 and H. T. Hewett 10, these 
being the only double figures scored. In the 
second innings of the Americans S. Welch, Jr., 
topped the score with 28. N. Downs added 14 
and H. I. Brown to, these being the limit of the 
double figures scored. In the last innings of 
the Englishmen Mr. Hewett topped the score 
with 29, K. J. Key added 22—after being badly 
missed before scoring a run—and Lord Hawke 
added 18. 

In the bowling on the American side G. S. 
Patterson led with a total of 7 wickets for 46 
runs, H. P. Baily taking 4 for 72 and H. I. 
Brown 3 for 25 runs. On the English side Mr. 
Woods led the score with the good score of 15 
wickets for 86 runs, the best of the two matches. 
C. Wreford-Brown taking 4 for 54. 

Lord Hawke’s team of cricketers closed their 
visit to Philadelphia on October 3, their last 
game being a one-innings exhibition contest 
played by the English team, which they settled 
in an innings’ play, which yielded them a total 
of 331 runs, of which Lord Hawke contributed 
76, C. W. Wright 55 and K. J. Key 50, not out. 
They had a delightful time in every way at 
Philadelphia, one of the players saying in re- 
sponse to a query as to how they enjoyed their 
Philadelphia visit: ‘‘Oh, they treated us aw- 
fully nice, you know, and we had the best of 
times there.’’ 

On October 5 the team began a match at 
Livingston, Staten Island, with sixteen of All 
New York. It was to have been twelve v. sixteen, 
but Lord Hawke took cold on Sunday the 4th 
and was unable to play. The match was ar- 
ranged by a special committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Cricket League of New York, consisting of 
Messrs. W. H. Rutty, D. A. Munro, H. Martin, 
E. W. Sadler and C. G. Turner, who gave the 
victors a very hospitable reception, Mr. Rutty 
giving them a dinner at the Manhattan Club the 
day before the match. The sixteen included 
Messrs. R. O. Davies and F. J. Prendergast, of 
the Manhattans; C. J. Annaud, of the Staten 
Island; E. H. Moeran, of the Berkeley A. C.; 
Archer Brown and A. S. Durant, of the Brook- 
lyn; H. Manley and E. Snelgrove, of the Kings 
County ; W. Clarkson, of the Harlem; J. Rose 
and C. Ellis, of the New Jersey A. C.; J. E. 
Roberts, of the Fort Hamilton, and J. W. Small- 
wood, of the Paterson, together with the pro- 
fessionals Tyers and Mattock, respectively of 
the Manhattan and Paterson clubs. Mr. T. W. 
Richardson began play in the match, but had to 
retire before going to the bat. The absence of 
Laurence Pool and Mr. Barton, of the Staten 
Island, and Mr. Cobb, the captain of the Man- 
hattans, weakened the local team considera- 
bly. 

This match, played on October 5, 6 and 7, 
ended in a technical draw. The first innings 
of the contest the English eleven scored 383 and 
the sixteen of the metropolitan clubs made 122, 
which obliged them to follow their innings. 
They.had obtained a total of 166, with loss of 
five wicket, when rain ended the game. 

From New York the English cricketers went 
to Boston, where they played a composite team 
of twelve ‘players on the grounds of the Long- 
wood Club October 12 and 13, winning the 
match by 297 to 55. 

Henry CHADWICK. 
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LACROSSE. 


On September 12 the second scheduled game 
between the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy 
and the NewYork Athletic Club’s lacrosse teams 
was played at Philadelphia and resulted ina 
victory for the New York Athletic Club bya 
score of I too, 

The teams were as follows : 


|e Ae os Positions. 4, €. 8. RN, 
J.O’Brien. . . Goal . o We wx 
J.R. Flannery . Point . C, Elliot 
J. Bennett . ‘ Cover point .C.'S. Powell (captain) 
C. H. Roberts | . . . ELH, Alden 
G. W. Gilmore . ~ Defense © tat ob Hussey 
L. J. Doyle (captain. )) »: ero. i 
F. H. Bent . . Centre - . W.H. Milne 
E. Foe e l - C. W. Ogle 
C. A. Bush . Attack H. H. Larkin 
E. H. Gerry . ) a8 J. M. Hall 
i Rs ws Outside home . . R. D. Adam 
W.C. O’Brien . Insidehome. . . . F. Schwartz 
E. H. Henrici Field captain . J.J. McCarthy 


Referee, Mr. Penniman of the Druids. 
Goal made by A. Burns in the first half. 
On September Io the first game between the 
A. C. S. N. and S. I. A. C. was played at Phila- 


delphia. Score: A. C.S..N., 3; S. 1.A.C., 2. 
The teams were : 
A.C. SM. Positions. S. 2. A.C. 
McDonald . Goal . Mathews 
Elliott Point . . Miller 
Alden Cover point . . Brown 
Rolls . - =. ae 
Powell . » Defense Ritchey 
Pyfer . » Moses 
ilne Centre - McClain 
Hall . l ( -Chapin 
Ogle . Attack Meharg 
Age .s \ 2 « . Curry 
Schwartz . Outside home. King 
Larkin . Inside home . Comme 


Referee, H. G. Penniman of the Druids. 

Goals were scored by Hall and Adam for the 
Navy, and McClain for the 8. I. A. C. 

On September 26 the same teams, though with 
their personnel slightly changed, played on the 
grounds of the S. I. A. C., at West New Brigh- 
ton. 

The final score stood: S. I. A.C., 4; A.C. S. 
N., 0. 

The teams were : 


A.C. S. N. Positions. S.1.4.C. 
McDonald Goal . . Mathews 
Alden. Point . Miller 
Powell Cover Brown 
Park -) «4 Post 
Hussey . » Defense ~ ._ Moses 
Pyfer . Ritchey 

ilne . Centre . McClain 
Hall Chapin 
Ogle . Attack Meharg 
Park . ) “oe . Curry 
Adam. Outside home . . King 
Larkin . Inside home Whiting 
McCarthy Captain Merritt 


"Referee, H. G. Penniman. 

The final game of the A. A. U. season was 
played on October 3 between the S. I. A. C. and 
N. Y. A. C. at Washington Park, Brooklyn, and 
resulted in the defeat of S. I. A. C. by a score of 


2to1. The teams lined up as follows: 
&. £, Ma = Positions, Mw, FAC. 
A. Douglass oal . J. R. Flannery 
cc. Miller (Capt. s Pot ... . co Melee any 
D. rig ea Cover point C. H,. Roberts 
Ww. C. P P - « LJ. Doyle 
L. Moses 4 . » Defense . G. W. Gilmore 
A. D. Ritchey . i . E, A. Chaloner 
J. F. McClain . Centre . . F.H. Bent 
E.S. Chapin . : E. McLean 
W. Meharg . » Attack W. O’Brien 
W. S. King . os C, A. Bush 
G. Whiting Outside home . Alec Burns 
‘urry Inside home . John Bennett 
Merritt . _. Field captain . F. Henrici 
Referee, ~~. c. Davis, M. Umpires, J. S. Baum 
and S. Isles. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


THE championship of Worcester County was 
decided at Worcester, Mass., by a victory for J. 
D. E. Jones, of that city, over George Crocker, of 
Fitchburg. Score: 6-4, 6-1, 6-1. 


AFTER several postponements the Dorchester 
Racquet Club tournament was concluded at 
Dorchester, Mass. The finals resulted as fol- 
lows: B. E. B. Mitchell beat R. C. Thomas, 
6-3, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3. 


THE third annual tournamert of the Essex 
County Tennis League was concluded at Pea- 
body, Mass. A. L. Ripley successfully defend- 
ed the Pearsoncup. Scores :—Final round—R. 
W. Boyden beat W. L. Walker, 7-5, 6-4, 6-4. 
Championship round—A. L. Ripley beat R. W. 
Boyden, 75s 6-4, 6-3. 


A SUCCESSFUL tournament was held by the 
Riverside L. T. C. at Riverside, Ill. This club 
is one of the leading tennis organizations in the 
vicinity of Chicago, and its courts are excellent, 
as well as being convenient of access for Chicago 
players. Many experts of national reputation 
were entered. The first honors were secured 
by Chase and Ryerson, the doubles champions 
ofthe West. They won the doubles, and in the 
final singles Chase defeated his partner in a 
close and well played match. 

Singles—Preliminary round—W. L. Myers 
beat T. D. Boyles, 6-8, 6-4, 6-3; J. C. Neely, 
Jr., beat H. K. Allen, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2; E. Stratton 
beat H. McB. Johnston, 6-3, 6-1 ; J. A. Ryerson 
beat Roy Buckman, 6-0, 6-3; Morris Johnston 
beat C. H. Douglas, 6-3, 6-2; R. A. Hamlin 
beat F. L. Mitchell, 6-0, 6-1; F. Webb beat L. 
A. Rice, 6-4, 6-3. 

First round—Myers beat W. A. Havemeyer, 
6-2, 6-2; Neely beat C. A. Fransioli, 6-3, 6-2; 
Stratton beat W. A. Havemeyer, Jr., 7-5, 6-2; 
Ryerson beat I. C. Gifford, 7-5, 6-0; M. John- 
ston beat Hamlin, 6-3, 1-6, 6-4; N. W. Mundy 
beat F. Webb, 8-6, 6-0; S. T. Chase beat J. P. 
Gardner, 6-2, 6-3; C. Knickerbocker beat C. P. 
Belden, 6-3, 6-3. 

Second round—Neely beat Myers, 6-2, 7-5; 
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Ryerson beat Stratton, 6-2, 8-6; Chase beat 
Johnston, 6-4, 6-3 ; Knickerbocker beat Mundy, 
2-6, 6-0, 6-2. 

Third round—Ryerson beat Neely, 7-5, 6-2; 
Chase beat Knickerbocker, 6-0, 6-3. 

Final round—Chase beat Ryerson, 7-9, 7-5, 
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-6-3, 6-4. 
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Doubles — Preliminary round — Chase and 
Ryerson beat Allen and Mundy, 6-0, 6-4; 
Havemeyer. Jr., and Knickerbocker beat Doug- 
las and McDowell, 6-8, 6-2, 7-5. 

First round—Chase and Ryerson beat Mitchell 
and Robinson, 6-2, 6-0; Gifford and Gardner 
beat Boyles and Havemeyer, Sr., 6-3, 6-0; 
Hamlin and Neely beat H. Havemeyer and F. 
Mundy, 6-2, 6-2; Havemeyer, Jr.,and Knicker- 
bocker beat Stratton and Kimball, 6-3, 6-3. 

Second round—Chase and Ryerson beat Gif- 
ford and Gardner, 6-3, 6-3; Hamlin and Neely 
beat Havemeyer, Jr., and Knickerbocker, 6-4, 
6-3. 

Final round—Chase and Ryerson beat Ham- 
lin and Neely, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. 

Consolation singles—Gifford beat Allen, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-0 ; Gardner beat Havemeyer, Jr., 6-3, 6-4; 
Boyles beat Douglas, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3; Buckman 
beat Rice, 6-4, 6-2; Gifford beat Belden, 6-1, 
6-1; Gardner beat Havemeyer, Sr., 6-4, 6-3; 
Boyles beat H. Johnston, 6-3, 6-3; Gardner beat 
Boyles, 6-0, 6-1 ; Gardner beat Gifford, 4-6, 6-1, 
6-4. 

Consolation doubles—Allen and Mundy beat 
Stratton and Kimball, 11-9, 4-6, 6-1; H. Have- 
meyer and F. Mundy beat Boyles and Have- 
meyer, Sr., 6-2, 8-6; Allen and Mundy beat 
Douglas and McDowell, 6-2, 5-7, 6-1; Allen 
and Mundy beat H. Havemeyer and F. Mundy, 
6-0, 8-6. 

THE annual championship of the Pacific States 
L. T. A. for men’s doubles and ladies’ singles 
was held at San Rafael, Cal., on the courts of 
the Hotel Rafael. The final results were: 
Ladies’ singles—Final round—Miss Crouch beat 
Miss Walker, 6-2, 6-2. Championship round— 
Miss Crouch beat Miss Wilkinson (holder) by 
default. Men’sdoubles—Final round—Hubbard 
and Haight beat Bates and Neel, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4, 
7-5. Champiorf$Ship round — Hubbard and 
Haight (challengers) beat Tobin and McGavin 
(holders), 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. F. A. KELLoGG, 

















A CORRESPONDENT whom I have not the pleas- 
ure of knowing lately wrote asking me: ‘‘ Which 
gun do you deem the best for geese, a single- 
barrel four bore, or a six-shot repeating gun? 
I should like your candid opinion. 

Very good—you shall have it. My candid 
opinion is that the two weapons mentioned are 
butchering appliances, suitable enough for a 
pothunter, maybe, but unfit for a gentleman 
sportsman’s use. Undoubtedly they will kill 
geese if held right, and the big gun will kill at 
extraordinary distances frequently, but to my 
mind two barrels and a killing power, say, as 
far as 60 yards, should be enough to satisfy 
any honest sportsman. I haveused ten gauges, 
twelves, fourteens and sixteens, all high- 
class weapons, and, while I have no desire to 
force my opinion upon anyone, I must confess 
that a good twelve gauge, weighing less than 8 
pounds, is my ideal, all-round gun foranything 
that wears feathers on the American continent. 
With such a gun properly charged, and above 
all held right, a man can kill geese, swan, 
crane or turkey just about as far as he can 
with a ten gauge, and most men will find the 
former much the handier weapon. 

I would advise no man to use a gun larger 
than a ten gauge, and honestly believe that it 
would be better were the ‘“‘ shoulder cannons,” 
such as four gauges, not manufactured, and the 
same might also be said of repeating or maga- 
zine shotguns. The ordinary sizes, tens and 
twelves, are already too deadly in practiced 
hands for the welfare of our diminishing supply 
of game. Neither is it good sport to take too 
great advantage of opportunities. If a sports- 
man has not skill enough in his art to score 
with a ten or twelve gauge gun one or two 
birds from a flock of geese at fair range, it 
will be better for himself and the cause of 
pure sport if he improves in his shooting and 
studies the flight of the fow! rather than pur- 
chase a repeating gun, which may enable 
him to blaze away four or more times before 
the fowl get beyondrange. An increased num- 
ber of opportunities may hide lack of skill 
where dead birds are concerned, but mere kill- 
ing brings no genuine satisfaction. Better far 
to kill one bird fairly, knowing that it had every 
reasonable chance for escape and that your skill 
alone secured it, than to kill-twenty by using an 
appliance which gives you an unfair advantage. 

And further, if one does not possess sufficient 
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sportsman’s craft to get within such killing dis- 
tance of wild fowl as is commanded by a ten or 
twelve gauge gun, he should not turn his fail- 
ures to bag game into excuses for using such a 
murderous affair as a great four gauge. He 
alone is responsible for his failures. His lack 
of knowledge of the habits and instincts of the 
game and of the details of his wraft must bear 
the blame; in fine, he is not an accomplished 
sportsman. Patient practice, study and intel- 
ligent observation will speedily improve his 
methods, until he can finally fairly outwit his 
craftiest quarry, and rightly lay claim to the 
title of sportsman. The use of such a weapon 
as a four gauge will not encourage the devel- 
opment of his faculties, resources or skill, in 
which lies the real pleasure. The mere killing 
of game should never be the object to draw 
sportsmen afield. Use a weapon which makes 
the killing too easy and enjoyment and the 
sport of the operation are lost at once. The 
shyest and craftiest quarry can be outwitted by 
man, because reason is greater and has more 
resources than instinct. The nearer these are 
matched and the fairer the test, the greater the 
satisfaction to the successful sportsman. Expe- 
rience has shown that, with what may be 
termed the standard weapons, the sportsman 
has already more advantage on his side than is 
perhaps good; therefore such engines of de- 
struction as rapid firing orextreme long range 
guns are not viewed with favor by those who 
are thoroughly conversant with manly sports. 
They know the benefits moral and physical to 
be derived from sport afield and the value of 
game as a national property, and view with 
sincere regret its gradual disappearance. They 
also know wherein lies the purest pleasure of 
the sport, z. ¢., in the continual matching of rea- 
son against instinct under conditions which ren- 
der the contest as fair as possible, and that 
destroying life wantonly or without sufficient 
cause is neither manly nor right. Therefore 
they discourage by precept and example exces- 
sive killing and the use of any weapons likely 
to prove too destructive, among which may be 
classed rapid-firing guns and those larger than 
what is known as a ten gauge. 
Ep. W. SANDys. 
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KENNEL. 


FIXTURES—FIELD TRIALS. 


November 2—U. S. Field Trials Club, Bicknell, Ind. 
November alt eae Field Trials Club, Chatham, 


November 16—Bastern Field Trials Club, Highpoint, 
November 23—Gordon Setter Club, field trials, High- 


—_ 
November 23—Irish Setter Club, field trials, Highpoint, 


November 30—National Beagle Club, trials, Nanuet, N. Y. 
November 30—Central Field Trials Club, field ‘trials, 
Lexington, Ky. 


THE death of so many high-class dogs during 
the present year, more particularly during the 
past few months, has given rise to many theories 
regarding the cause. I place little faith in the 
acclimatizing theory, so far as regards the state- 
ment made by a well-known kennel editor that 
they should not even be used for stud pur- 
poses till at least six months have elapsed. 
Where our owners make the mistake, in my 
opinion, is in treating their dogs in the kennel 
too much as if they were cattle and had no 
more wants or feelings. 

No breeder in England keeps puppies about 
his kennels the way we do, but as soon as they 
are able to leave their dam the youngsters are 
distributed, or at least such of them as are de- 
sired to be kept. Many people to whom a few 
shillings a week are a consideration gladly take 
a puppy and rear it till it shows whether it is 
worth keeping or is no better than the vast ma- 
jority. These puppies are made members of the 
family, play with the children and are petted by 
the elders. If they develop into show speci- 
mens and get to a large kennel they are treated 
as far as possible in the same way, made friends 
and companions of. Some come over here and 
most of them, if they could, would speedily ask 
their owners, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog?” Take 
the case of Scottish Prince, for instance. When I 
saw him at Leeds he was in Mr. Smith’s parlor, 
treated as one of the family. When I next saw 
him at Poughkeepsie he was confined in a ken- 
nel so hot that our party was glad to get into 
the open air for a little of the refreshing breeze. 
Attached to the kennel there were several small 
yards, but without a particle of shade. It was 
no surprise to me to hear of the dog’s death. 

Mr. Wade in arecently published letter says 
his dogs have the run of a to-acre field. That 
is the proper way. At the Chestnut Hill Ken- 
nels the collies have big lots to run in, with 
plenty of shade. At the Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nels there is a 4-acre orchard, in which the St. 
Bernards are put all day to play and amuse 
themselves. There they find plenty of cool 
shade in summer and pick out the sunny knolls 
in winter. Only in wet weather and at night 
are the dogs kenneled. 

The sooner American owners recognize the 
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fact that dogs are just as much in need of pleas- 
ure and comfort as they are themselves the bet- 
ter it will be for the health and longevity of 
their dogs. Men without love for dogs and who 
simply go into the business for what pecuniary 
gain they think is in it cannot, perhaps, under- 
stand that dogs are intelligent, thinking ani- 
mals, and it is little wonder that, not being 
treated in a rational manner, they succumb to 
disease. Confinement without companionship 
is as irksome to dogs as to human beings, and 
they are bound to suffer from it bodily as well 
as mentally. Treat your dog as you would 
yourself be treated, and he will ‘‘ live long and 
die happy.”’ Jas. WATSON. 
Pal 

STREATHAM MONARCH, Mr. Moorehead’s new- 
ly imported bull terrier, is by Streatham Flyer, 
out of Trentham Baroness. He is two years 
old and weighs 48 pounds. Streatham Monarch 
has been under fifteen judges, and has won forty- 
eight prizes. 

Mr. C. GARNETT has lost his bloodhound 
Champion Duchess II. She was in whelp to 
Champion Darby. She was the dam of Tan- 
trums, Destiny, Dandy and Dorcas. 

Mr. H. W. Lacy will judge all classes at 
Charleston, S. C., in January. This will be 
Mr. Lacy’s last appearance in the judging ring, 


‘as it interferes with his newspaper work. 


THE collie Roslyn Dolly, owned by the Chest- 
nut Hill Kennels, at New York, has returned 
from England, where she was sent to be bred 
to Gladdie, and has since had ten puppies, nine 
of which are dogs. 

Dr. Gray, of Rochester, has a collie bitch 
which is entirely white, with the exception of 
the tip of one ear. 


Messrs. REICK, Jacob Ruppert, Jr., and the 
Westminster Kennel Club will each give $100 
for a prize to be competed for at New York for 
the best American-bred St. Bernard. 


THROUGH the hard work of Mr. Stone, aided 
by the liberal prizes offered, the Toronto entries 
numbered 571, an increase of 100 over last year. 


Mr. Peters, of Shelby, Ohio, has purchased 
the smooth-coated St. Bernard champion Hec- 
tor from Mr. Reick. 


One of the most notable of recent events 
among St. Bernard breeders was the arrival of 
Lord Bute for the Menthon Kennels, of Phee- 
nixville, Pa. The first service of this great sire 
was given to Sunray, an Alton bitch owned 
by the Swiss Mountain Kennels, of German- 
town. Sunray is very tall, standing over 31 
inches at the shoulder, and weighs at a year 
old 168 pounds. She was purchased from Mr. 
Sydney W. Smith, of Leeds, England. This 
cross ought to bring some prize winners. 


THE Pennbrook Hunt, Mr. Mitchell Harrison 
master, held its opening meet on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29, with a run of about 3 miles. A 
fashionable gathering of Philadelphians was 
present to see the hounds throw off at Roslyn 
Heights. 

ON the closing day of the Hamilton show Mr. 
Stewart, the superintendent, received a hand- 
some gold locket from the exhibitors as a token 
of their appreciation of his courtesy to them. 














KENNEL AND LOFT. 


His monogram, A. D. S., was engraved on the 
face, and on the reverse side was inscribed : 
‘*Presented to A. D. Stewart by the exhibitors 
and handlers at the H. K. C. Show, 18g91.’” Mr. 
Boggs, president of the Mascoutah Kennel Club, 
made the presentation. 


THE Radnor Hunt Club has disposed of its na- 
tive fox hounds, and replaced them by forty- 
three young and nineteen old hounds of im- 
ported stock. The latter were secured from the 
kennels of the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, 
England. They were accompanied to this 
country by the huntsman, Frank Gillard, and 
two assistants. A two-story building is being 
erected on the grounds, one of the features be- 
ing a 12-foot bath for the dogs. 


THERE is much complaint of bitches missing 
this season. Mr. Thomas Shillcock says the 
same trouble is being experienced in England. 
He writes: ‘‘ Where we are to get our young 
dogs from I do not know; there are none.”’ 


Mrs. EuGENE CLARKE’S Japanese spaniel 
Ootah whelped five puppies. This is a large 
litter, three being the usual limit. They are by 
Kioto, who is black and white, Ootah being 
what is called ‘‘custard and white.’’ These 
spaniels make poor mothers, as they are apt to 
turn cannibals with their small families. Mrs. 
Clarke owned Champion Koko, a_ beautiful 
black and white, who died about three years 
ago. 


ENGLISH Stock-Keeper tells us that Scottish 
Guide was shown at Glasgow, winning easily 
over Smith & Baker’s Young Bute. It is said 
he was the sensation of the show. 


THERE is some talk of Trenton combining a 
dog show with the annual fair next season. 
They have splendid opportunities and plenty of 
ground. If Wilmington could show such a 
good entry list Trenton should be a big success, 
The dogs are a strong point of interest at these 
fairs. 


THE reason the Buffalo Kennel Club is not do- 
ing much in kennel matters is that they cannot 
get a suitable hall to give a show in. 


Mr. A. H. Moore has purchased from Mr. 
Booth the St. Bernard bitch Lady Hopeful by 
Royal Hesperus out of Beryl. 


JACK THE RIPPER has changed hands. Mr. 
Stazier, of Salem, Mass., is getting together a 
strong kennel of bloodhounds, and has bought 
Jack from Mr. Blachford. 


Horace, a mastiff belonging to the Flower 
City Kennels, died after a short illness. He 
was by Champion Minting out of Duchess. 


Mr. JOHN GREEN, of Stonehouse, England, 
has bought from Mr. Shillcock Young Plinlim- 
mon, winner of twenty-six first prizes and cups. 

OnE of the most interesting features of the 
Toronto show was the greyhound racing. 

THE motion to abolish puppy classes was not 
carried at the Canadian Kennel Club meeting. 


THERE is the death of another grand dog to 
chronicle, Watch having succumbed to inflam- 
mation of the lungs. He was owned by Mr. 
Poag, of Toledo, Ohio, and was by Champion 
Guide out of Sans Peur. A grand-headed dog, 
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standing over 33 inches and weighing in condi- 
tion 220 pounds. Watch was born Novemberg, 
1887, 





LOFT. 


THE training necessary for journeys from 
500 miles, orin fact forany flying for record, is a 
question upon which but feware agreed. Some 
maintain that a great deal of preliminary work 
should be done both to get the bird into condi- 
tion and to teach it the way, and that birds 
should be let go at least once from the race sta- 
tion before race day ; whereas others find their 
best results from journeys where the new point 
of liberation is so far beyond known territory 
that a very wide circle will not bring it within 
the range of vision. 

When the birds of John Hicks, of Allston, 
Mass., were sent for liberating in Goderich, 
Ont., on the east shore of Lake Huron, these 
theories were put to the test. Of the eight birds 
liberated four had been flown only 250 miles and 
had 265 miles of strange country tocover, where- 
as the other four had returned from the start 370 
miles away and had only 155 miles of newcoun- 
try before them. 

The first returns were two together, one of 
each lot; so also the second. The third return 
and fifth bird home was of the untrained ; so also 
was the sixth bird home. There are two birds 
still to be reported and both are of those pre- 
viously flown from 370 miles, thus giving the vic- 
tory to those practically untrained. 

Five birds in all have been sent this season 
for record for distance, namely, St. Paul and 
Armours, of H. J. Williams; Providence and 
Lone Star, of Henry G. Thurston, Fall River, 
started from Pollard, Ala., 1,150 miles, and 
Bobby Thurston and Domino, of James A, 
Boutelle, Providence, from Eufaula, Ala., 1,000 
miles. 

The three from Pollard have never been heard 
from either as visitors, as shot by the way, or as 
having arrived at home, whereas the two from 
Eufaula have been reported as having covered 
the distance. 

The start from Eufaula was at noon of August 
31, the two birds being liberated separately, the 
first having been away out of sight for several 
minutes before the second was let go. The first 
to be reported was Bobby Thurston, September 
30, Domino’s marks being sent on the second 
day after. These birds have not been sent to me 
for identification of the wing marks at this writ- 
ing, but it is said they will be forwarded, and 
as all depends upon these, I cannot now say 
more concerning the performance. 

The difference in Eufaula, 1,000 miles, and 
Pollard, 1,150 miles, as stations is not in the dis- 
tance, but in the location. From Eufaula the 
course lies between the mountains and the sea. 
The birds cannot do other, if they continue on, 
than arrive at home. From Pollard, on the con- 
trary, the air-line course to home takes the 
voyageur at once to the mountains. Unfortu- 
nately no other station than in the vicinity of 
Pollard will give 1,150 miles to Providence and 
Fall River. 

The greatest distance as yet covered by a 
homing pigeon is to Fall River from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 1,050 miles; the next best is 
1,000 miles, from Pensacola, Fla., to Newark, 
N. J. E, S. STARR. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE Country Club, of Philadelphia, diversi- 
fied the proceedings at their pony races on Sep- 
tember 28 in a way much to be commended by 
the introduction of a handicap for thorough- 
breds ridden by gentlemen jockeys and asweep- 
stake over hurdles. This isa move in the right 
direction. The love of horsemanship is‘seldom 
restricted to one form, and it was not surprising 
therefore to see the four in hands of Edward 
Browning, H. P. McKean, Jr., I. C. Mercer 


Biddle and H. H. Huston each arrive on the 
race grounds with their respective parties. 
ALL Lenox turned out to see the coach parade 


at the Pittsfield fair. The prize was awarded > 
Henry B. Howell, of New York. Henry A 
Barclay had his handsome — in line, as did 
also Mr. A. R. Shattuck, Mr. A. P. Stokes and 
Mr, Frederick Gebhard. 


THE social side of hunting is developing with 
commendable rapidity. Large house parties were 
assembled at the residences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Colgate, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Astor, Vice-President Morton and 
Mrs. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Lydia Hoyt, antecedent 
to the first meet of the Dutchess County Hunt. 
Hunting promises to be a potent factor in de- 
veloping country life and adding to its attrac- 
tions. Witness the hunt breakfast on October 3 
at Cromwold, Hyde Park, the elegant home of 
Archibald Rogers, the master of the hunt. 

Pony racing under the rules of the American 
Pony Racing Association is a development at 
the country fair as wholesome as welcome. At 
White Plains county fair at each of three days’ 
pony racing cups were this year competed for. 


THE contest for the Alden Polo Cup began on 
September 14 at the Hingham Club grounds, 
where the most brilliant gathering ever seen 
witnessed the game between the Hinghams and 
the Newport team. The latter won by 24 to 17. 


Fox hunting, or rather drag hunting, is well 
under way with the Long Island and New Jersey 
hunt clubs. At Orange the Essex County pack 
is being regularly hunted twice a week. In 
Pennsylvania the Pennbrook hounds are out 
twice weekly, but the Radnor and Rosetree 
clubs do not meet until Thanksgiving Day. 


SS AAG 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. T. F., Syracuse, N. Y.i—How many hur- 
dles should a 250-yard hurdle race have accord- 
ing to the rules of the A. A. U. and how far 
apart should they be? Answer.—Ten flights 
223% yards apart and same distance between the 
start and the first hurdle and the last hurdle and 
the finish. 


Rk. W. R., Akron, Ohio.—Yes, as we pointed 
out in OuTING for August, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews make faster time over a winding 
course of 4% miles than the Harvard and Yale 
crews do over a beautifully straight course of 
only 4 miles. Tides, of course, vary in different 
rivers, and in any rowing event times are not too 
reliable. For instance, a wretched freshman 
crew (Columbia’s) this year made fast time. 
Yet the Oxford and Cambridge crews year after 
year make the same good time, and they row 
with immense power in perfect time and excel 
in watermanship. 


Hf. B., Oakland, Cal.—You will find by experi- 
ence that para-amidophenol does oxidize more 
rapidly than either hydrokinon or eikonogen, the 
two latest developers before it put in an appear- 
ance. Its action is therefore more energetic as 
a developer and the products of the developing 
process when it is used do not discolor the gela- 
tine film as in the case of all other developers. 
In solution with different proportions of sulphite 
of sodium, carbonate alkalies, para-amidophenol 
develops with varying intensity. Following is 
the formula recommended for developing by the 
Lumiére Brothers : 

Water. parts. 800 

Carbonate of potassium , ow he ee 

Sodium sulphite, crystallized 100 

Para-amidophenol . ..... .- 8 

It consists of one solution and may be used 
repeatedly without any apparent deterioration of 
its developing properties. 


F. N. S., Portland, Me.—In cutting sails and 
fitting rigging the old rule of ‘‘thirds’”’ is still 
adhered to by many of our practical sailmakers 
who are not familiar with the various algebraic 
formule deduced by theoretical experts. Sails 
that have the least tendency to drive a vessel’s 
lee side down into the water are termed lifting 
sails. 
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